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HOW NOT TO PLAY THE GAME OF PARALLELS 


The game of determining the authorship of Elizabethan 
dramas by means of parallel passages goes merrily forward. 
Every year we have new ideas advanced regarding various plays 
sometimes on grounds that seem at first sight to be excellent, 
sometimes on grounds that are mere shifting sands, on which 
the carefully built up argument must inevitably collapse. It 
is time to take critical stock of what has been accomplished, to 
expose the absurdity of much that is being done in this field of 
scholarship, and to endeavor to estimate the value of the work 
that really counts. It will be sufficient to survey the contri- 
butions to this branch of study of two English scholars, Mr. 
H. Dugdale Sykes and Mr. S. R. Goldings; the former, because 
he is one of the best of these investigators and certainly the most 
prominent, and the latter because he is the most active at the 
present time, and because, as the youngest in the field, his work 
may suffice to indicate the latest developments in this fasci- 
nating pursuit. 

First let it be remarked that passages are not to be considered | 
parallels because they duplicate thought without any duplication 
of language. Ideas may be common to many writers, and 
nothing is to be inferred from such similarity. Verbal parallels - 
that do not duplicate ideas may also be ignored. The parallelism 
in such cases may be regarded as merely accidental. The only - 
true parallel is one that duplicates both thought and the 
expression of the thought. If we accept that interpretation, 
we shaJl knock out about seventy per cent of what are presented 
as parallels. 

«Regarding everything that is offered to us as a parallel, 
we have to inquire not only whether or not it fulfils this condition 
but also, if it does, whether it possesses any significance? It 
is possible to have a duplication of both language and thought, 
and yet for the thought to be so trite as to make it ridiculous 
to attach any importance to its repetition? And, even if the . 
suggested parallel passes that test, we have yet to ask ourselves - 
whether or not it cannot be paralleled in the work of some other 
writer than the one to whom it is desired to attribute both 
passages” And right here we are faced with a very considerable 
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difficulty. The critic of the parallel-passage exponent enters 
the field against him at a great disadvantage, because it it 
easy for him to build up an impressive case for a single man, 
while for the critic to show that the alleged peculiarities of that 
writer are not peculiar to him at all is a slow and tedious task 
which he may be pardoned for refusing to undertake. So 
comparatively easy is the parallelist’s task that it is scarcely 
too much to say that anyone who cares to hunt carefully may 
discover a number of parallels between any given play and 
any other. 

And one of the drawbacks of this sport of paralleling is that 
when you have found your parallel, you don’t know what it 
means. It may mean identity of authorship, being a case of 
self-repetition; it may mean diversity of authorship, being a 
case of either unconscious imitation or deliberate theft; or it 
may mean nothing at all, being merely a case of haphazard 
coincidence.” Hence we often find resemblances treated by one 
scholar as proving, and by another as disproving, identity of 
authorship. Thus the resemblances between “Arden of Fever- 
sham” and Kyd’s work, which are considered by Mr. Sykes 
proof positive of Kyd’s authorship, are looked upon by Dr. Boas 
as proof that the author was some other than Kyd. But, more 
than that, we have parallelists like Mr. Sykes and Mr. Charles 
Crawford treating parallels with one play as showing identity 
of authorship and with another play as proving plagiarism. 
Thus, ‘‘Arden’”’ is declared to be the work of Kyd, but to have 
stolen from Marlowe’s “Edward II,” despite the fact that as 
the latter is almost certainly the later play, the theft, if any, 
must have been in the other direction, though more probably 
it is merely a case of Marlowe repeating himself. 

This leads to a consideration of another pitfall for the 
parallelist; because he can so easily twist his parallels to prove 
whatever he desires them to prove, he soon becomes a victim 
of an idea, a partisan: He may begin with an intention to ascer- 
tain the absolute truth; but soon he develops into nothing better 
than an advocate. We find the very best of these sportsmen 
quite unintentionally confining themselves to points of similarity, 
and ignoring points of dissimilarity; we find them stressing 
certain characteristics of an author to prove his responsibility 
for a given work, and, when another work is under consideration, 
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ignoring those very characteristics, because they are found not 
to be helpful, but failing to point out (perhaps even failing to 
notice) that their absence tells heavily against their case. 

Before proceeding to particulars, there is one other thing to 
be said: ¢it is in the highest degree undesirable to rush into 
print without an adequate knowledge of many more than the 
single dramatist to whom one is endeavoring to attach a partic- 
ular play. “No one can have enough knowledge to say definitely 
that a word or a phrase or a figure of speech or a play upon 
words is peculiar to any one writer; but at least it behoves no 
one to hasten to point out resemblances to the work of any one 
dramatist without a good working knowledge of some at least 
of his contemporaries> 

In Mr. Sykes’ first book, Sidelights on Shakespeare, he is 
seen at his weakest and most unconvincing; in “Henry VII” 
and “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” at his best, and most persuasive 
in “Pericles” and “‘A Yorkshire Tregedy.”’ In these two at least 
he has made out an excellent prima facie case; but we need to 
remember that, by similar reasoning, various scholars have just 
as convincingly “proved” other plays to be due to three or four 
different “‘sole’’ authors; so, however favorably disposed we may 
be towards his argument, it is just as well to look at it closely. 
We may be helped in that by the fact that he attributes both 
“A Yorkshire Tragedy” and the non-Shakespearean part of 
“Pericles” to a single writer, Wilkins. 

“Mr. Sykes follows Boyle in regarding ‘‘the frequent omission 
of the relative pronoun in the nominative case” as a distinguish- 
ing mark of Wilkins. One cannot help wondering of how many 
Elizabethan dramatists that common practice will be declared * 
to be peculiarly characteristic. It is, in point of fact, so common 
that it is absurd to attach any importance to it. So too regarding 
the use of verbal antithesis, which is declared to be the other 
outstanding characteristic of this writer. Antitheses abound in 
almost all plays, if one only bothers to look for them. We are > 
told that the antithesis of “soul” and “body” occurs once in 
“Pericles,” once in “A Yorkshire Tragedy,” and twice in 
Wilkins’ “Miseries,”’ and that the contrast of “life” or “lives’’ 
with “death” or “die” or “dead” occurs five times in “The 
Miseries,” and five times in “Pericles.” Would it matter if 
they occurred 55 times in each? One does not need to look up 
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examples in other plays: in our common everyday speech such 
antitheses are of frequent occurrence. 

Most of the other named characteristics of Wilkins are of 
equal valuelessness for ascertaining his presence: I am not aware 
that the habit of repeating a word within a line has ever been 
credited to any other dramatist; but I feel sure that many in- 
stances of it could be collected in the work of any of Wilkins’ 
contemporaries; for a word ending a line to be repeated as the 
end of the next line is much too common to warrant any notice 
being taken of it, and, as there is but one example of it in “A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,” the directing of attention to it seems some- 
what unfortunate; and still more remarkable is the importance 
attached to the use of words ending in “tion,” dissyllabically 
pronounced, for it is scarcely too much to say that 75 per cent 
of the dramatists employ this dodge for piecing out their lines. 

“Moreover, if this is to be looked upon as a characteristic of 
Wilkins, surely the fact that Mr. Sykes is unable to point to a 
single instance of it in the non-Shakspearean part of ‘‘Pericles”’ 
must tell against his argument in relation to that play, as must 
also the failure in that play to use the ejaculatory ‘““‘Why,” the 
presence of which in a prose passage in “A Yorkshire Tragedy” 
seems to him so significant, because a similar frequent employ- 
ment of it is found in a single passage in “The Miseries.” In 
that case at least there is ample justification for drawing atten- 
tion to something that seems like a definite peculiarity; but the 
fact remains that similar passages are to be found in plays with 
which Wilkins had nothing to do.< The strongest points made by 
Mr. Sykes in regard to the Wilkins characteristics are his lack 
of fertility in rhyming, leading him to repeat his rhymes (always 
the most obvious ones) in play after play, and his habit of em- 
ploying assonantal rhymes; but, while Mr. Sykes makes much of 
these as proofs of the presence of Wilkins in ‘‘Pericles,” he seems 
utterly oblivious to the fact that the presence of but one of that 
writer’s favorite rhymes in “A Yorkshire Tragedy” and not a 
single assonantal rhyme, tells heavily against his theory in regard 
to the one-acter.” Of the 56 rhyming couplets in that play, but 
five are repeats, and one of those is a quotation. Similarly, to 
argue that the occurrence of the word “tricks” four (actually 
five) times in the tragedy and once in “The Miseries’’, as an in- 
dication of identity of authorship, is not at all convincing. Con- 
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sidering the relative length of the two plays it is rather a strong 
argument against the theory. 

If then I say that in his study of these two plays Mr. Sykes 
is seen at his best, I am not referring to his judgment as an ex- 
ponent of individual characteristics. On that count he makes 
but a poor showing; yet, as I have said, he makes out a plausible 
case on the whole. That is partly by reason of his parallels, 
which are very striking. “Not all are strong: indeed, one of the 
weaknesses commonly displayed in this branch of scholarship 
is an inability to discriminate between the effective and the 
ineffective.” When, for instance, after a number of telling pas- 
sages, Mr. Sykes solemnly quotes from scene 8 of “A Yorkshire 
Tragedy” the “Follow, follow, follow” of the hue and cry after 
the criminal, and compares it with the ‘Follow, follow, follow” 
of the criminal-hunt in “The Miseries,”’and with another example 
in another play with which Wilkins was connected, one cannot 
help feeling that he is discounting the many really excellent 
parallels he has accumulated. So too there is no value in the 
“parallel” regarding cuckoldry, a matter for sarcastic reference 
in the majority of Elizabethan plays, or in such a supposed 
parallel as ‘this: 

The surest way to charm a woman’s tongue 
Is break her neck (Y. Tr.). 
Women’s tongues are like sieves; they will hold nothing they 
have power to prevent (Miseries) ; 

If, however, Mr. Sykes’ paper on “A Yorkshire Tragedy” 
predisposes one to accept his view, it is rather by reason of the 
general argument than by the forcefulness of the parallels; but, 
when one comes to make an examination of the playlet in con- 
junction with “The Miseries,” of which he supposes it to have 
formed the original tragic ending, one discovers all sorts of in- 
consistencies which he has apparently overlooked (to which, at 
least, he has not referred), which put his theory (that was not 
only his) out of court. The faint presumption of Wilkins’ author- 
ship afforded by the parallels will not stand against the many 
contradictions of the Calverley story, as told by Wilkins in “The 
Miseries’’, that serve to show that he is not at all likely to have 
been the author of both plays. Plausible as is the case made out, 
it does not hold water. In “Pericles” the argument is very much 
stronger; and so are the parallels; if the character of the verse 
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neither impresses by any marked resemblance to that of Wilkins’ 
undoubted work, nor is sufficently unlike to be regarded as im- 
possibly by that author, a verdict may be given in Mr. Sykes’ 
favor, unless someone can show, as, so far as I am aware, no one 
has yet done, that his facts are false and his arguments unsound. 

At the other extreme from “‘Pericles’’ comes “Henry VII.” 
We have here parallels that are no parallels at all, and others 
endeavoring to establish a Massingerian authorship for lines 
that show all the characteristics of Fletcher (as, for example, 
in Katherine’s vision in IV 2), and yet others where an inability 
is shown to discriminate between the cadence of Shakespeare’s 
verse and that of Massinger, because their mechanism has points 
of similarity. It is none of these things that constitute the 
real failure of this article, but the fact that nowhere does Mr. 
Sykes depart farther from the true spirit of the student. So 
bent is he on proving that Shakespeare had nothing to do with 
the play that he brushes aside external evidence that must seem 
entirely satisfactory to 99 out of every 100 students. He asks 
why, if the editors of the first folio included in their volume 
plays for which Shakespeare was only partly responsible, it 
should be “inconceivable that they should also have included 
a play in which he was in no way concerned.” That is an 
amazing question for so thorough a scholar to ask. Elizabethan 
ethics in regard to works of mixed authorship were not as ours; 
but they were as sound as those of to-day on the dishonesty of 
ascribing to any man work in the production of which he had 
had no part. Mr. Sykes’ attitude, in that case at least, is less 
that of the scholar than of the partisan: he is striving not for 
a judicial weighing of the facts and probabilities, but for the 
proving of his prejudged case. 

He rather foolishly gives that case away when he asserts 
that the metre of Massinger is “so like Shakespeare’s that no 
metrical test has yet been devised that will serve to differ- 
entiate their work.” Even if that were true, the judgment would 
be a mere rule-of-thumb one. Those who judge by the outcome 
rather than by the mechanism, by the ear instead of the eye or 
the finger or the brain, may be at a disadvantage in that they 
can no more convince others of the differences they discern or 
think they discern between one man’s verse and another’s, 
than a connoisseur in wines can make clear his ability to dis- 
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tinguish between various vintages; but they may at least put 
forward this argument, that the results of these two supposedly 
identical methods of verse-construction are so diverse that one 
knowing the work of both poets may go through every one of 
the recognized plays of Massinger without being once tempted 
to imagine that he can catch the Shakespeare cadence. The 
prescriptions may be the same; but the dispensing differs. 

So far as mere parallels go, the least satisfactory of all these 
papers is the one on ““The Two Noble Kinsmen.” Too many of 
of the parallels are of the order of that which sets “Like to a 
pair of lions smear’d with prey” beside a line from Massinger’s 
“Bashful Lover,” which runs “Like falcons on the stretch to seize 
the prey,” which is described as ‘“‘a simile much of the same kind 
and almost exactly the same metrical value.” Much better—very 
much better—are the cases made out for Kyd in “Arden,” 
Peele in ‘‘Leir,” and Peele in “The Troublesome Reign of King 
John,” though in every case it may be doubted if the author 
selected is the only one> 

«Mr. Sykes second volume, Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama, 
is marked by the same qualities and inequalities. He 
makes out an excellent case for the presence of Peele in “Alphon- 
sus of Germany,” Webster in “Anything for a Quiet Life” 
and “The Fair Maid of the Inn,” and Ford in “The Spanish 
Gipsy,” though the truth is probably not the whole truth in 
all these cases.” To recover ‘“The Spanish Gipsy” for Ford was 
a fine piece of work. Personally, I feel certain of Dekker’s 
presence also; but I might never have perceived it had it not 
been for Mr. Sykes’ boldness in questioning the original attri- 
bution to Middleton and Rowley, even though I had long re- 
garded that attribution with a good deal of misgiving. Mr. 
Sykes has done no happier piece of work than this. If all were of 
this quality, the game of parallels would be amply justified; but, 
alas! many fall much below this level. His parallels make out 
a good case for Middleton in “Timon of Athens” and a very 
weak one for Day; and the article on “The Taming of a Shrew” 
and “The Famous Victories” is a strange mélange of the con- 
vincing and the unconvincing. He is tracing the hand of Samuel 
Rowley in both plays; yet it is characteristic of him that he sees 
significance in the presence, in “The Famous Victories”, of Row- 
ley’s habit of placing a polysyllabic adjective ending in “al” 
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after a noun, and sees none in the absence of this habit in the 
other play. 

“The weakest article in the volume is that on “Appius and 
Virginia,” because here we have Mr. Sykes once again fitting 
his facts to his arguments, and straining his interpretations to 
prove his case.» Rubert Brooke undoubtedly went too far in 
wanting to deprive Webster of all but a small share in this play; 
but Mr. Sykes would seem to be still further out in seeking to 
restore it to Webster in toto. The article contains some admirable 
work of the sort he has made his own; but one is turned against 
it by its special pleading. To account for the Heywood vocabu- 
lary by assuming, that towards the close of his career Webster 
manifested a taste for the adoption of Heywood’s language; to 
see in the presence of such a vocabulary in “‘A Cure fora Cuckold* 
nothing but confirmation of his view, when a very different 
interpretation is the natural one; and to declare, that the differ- 
ences between the verse in “Appius” and that in Webster’s other 
plays, are to beaccounted for by the circumstance that the author 
was here “attempting an entirely fresh genre’’: what is all this 
but special pleading? It is essential for Mr. Sykes’ case that the 
play should be of a late date, and so, doubtless in all good faith, 
of late date it is made. That there should be a clown in a late 
play is fortified by declaring that clowns occur also in “A Maiden- 
head Well Lost”’ and ““A Woman Never Vext”’ and pronouncing 
that both were “probably written after 1630.” In point of fact, 
both plays show signs of earliness and of having undergone 
revision, and Rowley, who is credited with the authorship of 
“A Woman Never Vext,” died 1625-26. There should not be 
much doubt that “Appius,” like the two plays named by Mr. 
Sykes, was originally written in the early years of the seventeenth 
century, and has descended to us in a revised version of the 
1620’s. Mr. Sykes also treats Heywood’s “Iron Age” as a late 
play (or, rather, brace of plays), for no better reason apparently 
than that it was published in 1632 and that it contains words 
found also in “Appius.” 

Mr. Golding’s earliest piece of work with which I am ac- 
quainted was one in Notes and Queries, in April 1926, in which 


“he took exception to Mr. Sykes’ assertion that the hand of 


Day was to be seen in “Timon of Athens.” So active has he 
been since then that the same publication has had six other 
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articles from his pen, besides which one, on ‘‘The Maid’s Meta- 
morphosis,” has appeared in the Review of English Studies. 
He began well, the article on “Timon” being a well-reasoned 
piece of work. He showed the absurdity of treating the omission 
of ‘‘thou” after a verb in the second person singular as a means 
of determining the presence of Day, riddled Sykes’ other argu- 
ments, and spoke, not without reason, of “the danger of his 
methods of detection.” Mr. Sykes had said that Day was not a 
man who repeated himself, and that therefore it was not possible 
to find many parallels between his plays. Mr Golding questioned 
this statement, and, being challenged by Mr. Sykes in the column 
of Notes and Queries, advanced as many as 74 instances of 
repetition of phrases in Day. Half of these were insignificant; 
but the remainder were quite sufficient to give Mr. Golding a 
decided victory. He had meantime done an excellent paper on 
“Day and Wilkins as Collaborators”; but this, like another well- 
argued article on the Parnassus plays, and another, equally 
meritorious on “‘The Two Tragedies,” did not deal with parallels. 

It was in his paper on “The Maid’s Metamorphosis” that 
he first entered on this class of work, and at once we perceive 
a lamentable decline in his judgment. He set out to make a case 
for the authorship of Peele, and the parallels he adduces are of 
the flimsiest character’ If ‘God be our speed” occurs in “The 
Maid’s Metamorphosis,” so does “God be your speed” in ‘“The 
Old Wives’ Tale.” “Then I, alas! poor I’’ is paralleled by ““Then 
had not I, poor I” in ‘The Arraignment of Paris’’; Juno is called 
“the wife of Jove’ in both plays, and is also referred to in each 
as “‘mighty Juno”; “Stay, sweet nymph” is matched by “Stay, 
nymph” in “The Arraignment,” and “I thank ye, sir” by “I 
thank you, sir’; the word “‘riddles’’ is found in both; and each 
has an echo scene in which one echo is on the word “near.” In 
the one play occur the words “To end this controversy,” with 
“indifferent” four lines lower down; in the other we have this 
word “indifferent’”’ followed two lines later by “make a final 
end.”’ In ‘‘The Maid’s Metamorphosis,” as in ““The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” we have a long passage containing the words “tale” and 
“fortune”; and in one of these plays the sun steals to the west, 
while in the other it settles in the west. If any reader of The 
Review of English Studies was convinced by this array of paral- 
lels, he must have been very easy to convince. Doubtless, as 
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Mr. Sykes had replied to him, that it was the combination of 
characteristics to which he had drawn attention that made the 
strength of his case, so Mr. Golding may assert that, though none 
of these parallels may be strong in itself, they make a formidable 
aggregation. They do not<‘they mean absolutely nothing. One 
might almost as well gather the instances of the use of “and” 
and “the” and “to” and “of” in a couple of plays, and put them 
forward as parallels. If it were shown that there were 3999 in- 
stances in the one play and 4001 in the other, nothing whatever 
would be proved; and dozens of examples of the parallels quoted 
would be equally valueless. If Mr. Golding found two plays in 
which the sun sank in the east, or in which Juno was described 
as the wife of Apollo, or in which the common greeting “God 
speed you!” was turned into “The Devil speed you!” or “God 
delay you!” he would be giving good reason for supposing the 
one hand to have been at work in the two plays; with such as 
those he has advanced in the article referred to he only makes the 
work of “proving” by means of parallels ridiculous.” 

“His next effort was on “Robert Wilson and ‘Sir Thomas 
Moore.’”’ What we actually have of Wilson is a couple of dramatic 
pieces and a share in “Sir John Oldcastle’; but Mr. Golding 
assumes that he was also the author of two other plays which 
were published over his initials and are markedly unlike the 
two things already referred to. As these are generally, if un- 
warrantedly, regarded as Wilson’s, this may be pardonable. But 
he also, without giving any proof at all, assumes his authorship 
of “Fair Em” and his part-authorship of “A Knack to know a 
Knave,” and, on the strength of one slight and somewhat absurd 
parallel, his part-authorship of “Look about you”. And then, 
with all this as his groundwork, he proceeds to “‘prove”’ Wilson’s 
authorship of “‘A Larum for London,” and, finally, uses that as 
a stepping-off place for the discovery that Wilson was the author 
of the addition to “Sir Thomas Moore.” ‘It will be seen that 
Mr. Golding starts by making tremendous assumptions, for 
which he offers not one shred of proof. But let us grant him his 
premises: let us take anything he chooses to quote from “The 
Three Ladies of London,” “The Three Lords and Three Ladies,” 
“Sir John Oldcastle,” ‘Fair Em,” “A Knack to know a Knave,” 
and “Look about you”’, as all being truly representative of Wilson, 
and see what sort of a case he makes out with his parallels” 
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To prove his case in regard to “A Larum,” he puts forward 
thirty. Out of these thirty, exactly one has real significance, 26 
are utterly without any, and half of those are almost incredi- 
bly absurd. Fancy anyone seriously advancing such parallels 
as these— 

Are you resolved Are you prepared and willingly resolved 

I pray God I pray God 

It may be so It may be so 

Whoreson rascals Whoreson rascal 

Alas, poor Lenchy Alas, poor child 

That ever I was born That ever I was born 

I thank you, sir I thank you, sir 

To call to mind To call to mind 
It will be seen that the most common and ordinary expressions 
suffice for quotation, though it is hard to understand what evi- 
dence they can be supposed to afford. But Mr. Golding goes 
further even than this: he seems to find some significance in a 
parallel consisting of “ha, ha, ha!” something in the use of the 
word “gaffer,” which he finds twice in ‘A Larum”; something 
unusual in the expression “laugh to scorn.” He discovers the 
very common oath “‘Sblood” in close proximity to “you damned 
rogues;”’ and, after probably a very minute and careful search, he 
comes upon “you damned rogue” in “Look about you” and 
“ *Sblood, you rogue”’ in “Oldcastle.” But the most entertaining 
example of his methods is this: there is a passage in “A Larum” 
which runs— 

“Tf within thy veins 
There be that heat of valor I presume, 
Let us forslow no time till we obtain 
To revel in that bower of earthly bliss.” 


Mr. Golding, following up his meticulous, and (if I may say so) 
ridiculous methods, discovers “earthly bliss’ in one of his sup- 
posed Wilson plays, “revel in our bower” in another, and “I 
presume” in a third, and groups the three together to constitute 
a parallel. Can absurdity go farther? 

Then Mr. Golding turned to “Sir Thomas Moore.” Here he 
argued much more ably, much more convincingly. Again, some 
of his parallels are almost as absurd as they well could be— 

A plague on them A plague upon them all 


God forbid God forbid 
Tell me but this Tell me but this 
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and of course significance is seen in “‘Alas, poor things”. But, 
when these absurdities have been brushed aside, there remains 
an amount of solid reasoning that was absent from the portion 
of the paper in which he sought to prove the Wilsonian author- 
ship of ‘A Larum.” The fundamental weakness of the argument 
is its implication that, if Wilson be found to have had an ob- 
jection to foreigners, he must have been the author of the insur- 
rection scene in “Moore,” and, to be consistent, the critic has 
to ascribe the opening scene of the play to the same writer, ignor- 
ing altogether the difference in the literary quality. The one 
really significant parallel, the only one that fulfils the require- 
ment of being a parallel both in language and in idea is to a 
passage in “A Larum,” beginning “Hark you, hark you, whither 
will you fly?” But, suppose we were to concede—and it would 
be a great concession to make—that this passage proved the 
insurrection scene of “Moore” to be by the author of “A Larum’’; 
we should still have to prove that writer’s identity; for Mr. 
Golding has gone no way at all towards showing him to have 
been Wilson. 

Since then, he has discovered Wilson to have been the author 
also of “Edward III’’: and he proves it by one parallel with 
that writer’s ““Cobler’s Prophecy,” and thirty with “A Larum 
for London,”’ the Wilsonian authorship of which he has so utterly 
failed to make good. Two-thirds of these parallels are valueless, 
and there is but one that is really significant; but there is an 
absence of the sheer absurdities that have been mentioned in 
the case of “A Larum for London.” It is true that we have 
“call to mind” again quoted, as if it were something peculiar to 
Wilson; that a resemblance is seen between calling a man “this 
damned fiend” and speaking of the “damned fiends” in Hell; 
that significance is attached to so ordinary an expression as 
“treading a measure’; that no comprehension is shown of the 
valuelessness of discovering that each play has a reference to 
sheathing the sword, even though the word “truce” occurs in 
close proximity; and that he regards 


I will not give a penny for a life 
Nor half a halfpenny to shun grim death 


as constituting a parallel to 


I'll never trust death on’s word for a halfpenny: 
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but, though nothing is proved, a hundred times better case is 
made out that was made out for “‘A Larum for London” itself; 
but, because that argument was a failure, all we get from the 
argument here, if we accept its soundness (which it is hard 
enough to do), is the probability that the author of “A Larum” 
may have had something to do with ‘“‘Edward III”: it puts us 
not a step nearer to accepting Wilson as the author of both. 

Mr. Golding then affords an instance of a scholar who did 
really excellent work in this field until he went in search of par- 
allels. No sooner did he do so than his notable logicai qualities 
abandoned him, and he, who had shown himself thoroughly 
capable of rational thought and keen argument, dropped into 
futilities hardly to be expected from a schoolboy. Why is it? 
What is the baleful influence that the deadly parallel exercises 
upon some of our brightest intellects? It would seem to be the 
result of rushing to conclusions upon insufficient grounds, and 
then magnifying the importance of every trifle that seems to add 
the slightest strength to the view with which the writer has 
allowed himself to become obsessed. It is not in that way that 
the truth is to be arrived at.‘ If Mr. Golding will devote the same 
energy that he has already displayed and the same determination 
to make out a case, he will discover that fully ninety per cent of 
the plays of the last two decades of the sixteenth century are 
from the pen of Robert Wilson; and, by using each one, as it 
is “proved,” as a new ground for attack on other plays, there 
is no reason why he should discover any exceptions whatever. 
Eventually Robert Wilson may take the place of Bacon as the 
universalist of the time. No wonder that Mr. Percy Simpson 
was moved to say regarding parallels, though not in relation to 
the work of Mr. Golding, that “more folly is written about them 
than about any other literary subject.” 

To sum up, it may be urged that the first requisite for the / 
parallel-hunter is a freedomfrom fixed ideas and a readiness to 
scrap his views when he finds them opposed to the probabilities, 
instead of trying to twist these to fit his desires. That of course 
applies to every species of literary investigator. Next, he must , 
not confine himself to the two or three or four plays the identity 
of authorship to which he hopes to prove: on the contrary, he 
must extend his survey very far afield. If he be working on sound 
lines, he will thus strengthen his case; if on unsound lines, he will 
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find parallels so frequent that he will probably come to realise 

that he is getting nowhere. The third thing for the parallelist 

to bear in mind is that the citing of weak parallels does not 

strengthen his argument, since mere weight of numbers counts 

for nothing. On the contrary every weak one brought forward 

detracts from the efficacy of the sound ones, and renders a 

strong argument less likely to obtain its deserts. Not merely 

are ten strong arguments better than a hundred weak ones; but 

also they are better than ten strong ones supplemented by ten 

weak ones. Fourthly, he needs to resolve sternly to adduce as a 

parallel nothing that does not show a similarity in both language 
and idea. To find two or three words in close proximity to one 

another in a couple of passages means nothing; and a similarity 

of ideas expressed in totally different language means exactly 

as much?‘Fifthly, to quote phrases common to the speech of the 

time, or thoughts that were common property; conventional 

figures of speech or oaths that were in every man’s mouth, is 

utterly useless. An oath that is so rare as to seem individual to 

a particular writer, or a figure of speech that has almost a unique 

quality: these are worth pointing out; but to pile up instances 

of what everyone was thinking or saying is merely a waste of 

time. Sixthly, it has always to be borne in mind that, the more 

striking a passage is, the less significance there is in its paral- 

leling.” Poetic, dramatic, or oratorical lines may call for imita- 

tion: the really significant repetitions are those which repeat 

little tricks of expression that no one would think of copying. 

Mr. Sykes has grasped this truth, though he has not always made 

the most judicious use of it. “A mere habit is not enough; it 

must be a habit that is more or less individual: a habit that is 

shared by two or three writers may help a little, but only a little; 

it is the habit that has a measure of peculiarity that is of value: 

“Seventhly, if reliance is placed upon the resemblance of two sets 

of poetic or rhetorical passages, care must be taken todisprove the 
likelihood of mere imitation? In his first volume Mr. Sykes used 
certain parallels between Massinger’s work and Shakespeare’s- 
as proving Massinger’s authorship, ignoring the possibility 
of their being examples of Massinger’s indebtedness to Shake- 
speare, as in fact they seem to have been. And; finally, it is al- 
ways well to bear in mind that parallels alone, or even parallels 
fortified by verse statistics, cannot prove authorship; there must 
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also be corroboration by the literary style. The precise quality 
ofthe verse may be something about which experts may differ; 
but there has been more than one case of parallelists pronounc- 
ing with the utmost boldness and confidence the authorship of 
somebody whose style of writing is as markedly at odds with the 
style of what is claimed for him as it well can be. And it is note- 
worthy that, the more this is the case, the more positive the 
investigator professes himself to be. With more knowledge, there 
would be less confidence. If a boastful claim to have proved © 
one’s case were to be held to settle the matter, we should have 
some strange (and also some contradictory) attributions to set 
down in our index to the Elizabethan drama. 


E. H. C. OLIPHANT 











LESSING’S EARLY STUDY OF ENGLISH DRAMA 


This paper with that on The Sources of Lessing’s Diz JupEN' 
presents my evidence that Lessing (1729-81) studied Restoration 
comedy of manners extensively from 1747 to 1749 and borrowed 
from it much material. During that period he read all the lead- 
ing members of the school—Etherege, Wycherley, Shadwell, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar;? and he made the ac- 
quaintance of at least one minor writer of Restoration comedy— 
Lord Lansdowne (Granville). At first he adapted his borrow- 
ings to contemporary German taste, his interest in English drama 
evidently being due in large part to the opportunity of finding 
there abundant fresh material for the German stage.‘ Gradually, 
however, he came more and more under the influence of the 


English tradition. 
Lessing was acquainted with the work of William Wycherley 
in 1748. The scenario Der Leichtgliubige, according to the 


1 Philological Quarterly, VI (1927), 406-10. 

* Evidence of Lessing’s reading of Vanbrugh and Farquhar is contained 
in The Sources of Lessing’s Dre JuDEN. These English authors were known to 
the German dramatist before October 18, 1749, inasmuch as Die Juden, an- 
nounced on that date in the Jenaische gelehrte Zeitungen (as Der Jude), is based 
chiefly on the minor plot of Vanbrugh’s The Relapse and the end of the main 
plot of Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem. 

* The extent of Lessing’s reading of English drama during the first few 
years of his career and its importance in his development as a dramatist have 
been greatly underestimated. Josef Caro, for instance, in discussing the English 
influences in the dramatic work of 1747-49, speaks of only a few contributions 
of material from Wycherley, Congreve, and Otway—chiefly in plans that were 
uncompleted (Lessing und die Englander, Euphorion, VI (1899), 467-74). Among 
the dramatists that have been mentioned as having exerted important influen- 
ces upon his early comedies are Marivaux, Destouches, De la Chaussée, Holberg, 
Regnard, Plautus, Terence, Moliére, De Lisle, Frau Gottsched, and Gellert. 
Cf. Th. W. Danzel and G. E. Guhrauer, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (2nd ed ; 
Berlin, 1880), I, 142-60; Erich Schmidt, Lessing (4th ed. [ed. Franz Schultz]; 
Berlin, 1923), I, 107-49; Waldemar Oehlke, Lessing und seine Zeit (Munich, 
1919), I, 104-07. 

* During his residence at the University of Leipzig from 1746 to 1748, 
his interest in dramatic production was greatly stimulated by the performances 
of the famous Neuber company, which played his own Der junge Gelehrte in 
January 1748. See the account by his intimate university friend, Christian 
Felix Weisse—Selbstbiographie (Leipzig, 1806), pp. 13-14. 
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author’s own citation in the manuscript,’ is based on The Country 
Wife (1675); and Weisse in his account of the origin of Der 
Leichigléubige indicates that the sketch was made before Less- 
ing’s departure from the University of Leipzig in June 1748. 
Weisse implies further that the scenario was begun after the 
close of 1747.° 

In connection with Der Leichigliubige, we have external 
evidence that Lessing read English drama in the original at least 
as early as the first half of 1748. According to Karl Lessing, 
Weisse in 1793 still possessed the copy of The Country V’ife in 
which our author had marked certain passages to be used in the 
proposed play.’ Lessing had evidently begun the study of the 
English language in the school of St. Afra at Meissen, which he 
had attended from 1741 to 1746. This is implied by his brother 
and first biographer in Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Leben.*® St. 
Afra had, in addition to the regular curriculum, provision for 
individual study, in which the student was given considerable 
freedom of choice. The man under whose direction Lessing 
worked, a certain J. A. Klimm, knew English. According to the 
rector (Grabner), the boy had an infinite capacity for learning: 
“Es ist ein Pferd,das doppeltes Futterhaben muss. Die Lektiones, 
die andern zu schwer werden, sind ihm kinderleicht. Wir kénnen 
ihn fast nicht mehr brauchen.”® Weisse reports in his Selbst- 
biographie that during their intimacy at the University of Leipzig 
Lessing taught him English.’° 

A comparison of Lessing’s scenario with The Country Wife 
will illustrate the dramatist’s procedure when he borrows ma- 


5 In writing a play, Lessing usually worked out very carefully a detailed 
scenario. Weisse is quoted by the dramatist’s brother Karl as follows: 
Ueberhaupt.... hatte er die Gewohnheit, seine theatralischen Arbeiten von Akt 
zu Akt, and Scene fiir Scene aufs genaueste zu entwerfen, and dann zu sagen, 
dass er sie fertig habe. Erst, wenn er sie in Druck geben wollte, arbeitete er sie 
nach seinem Entwurfe langsam und mit vieler Bedachtsamkeit fiir die Presse, 
welches ihm nie leicht wurde, sondern die dusserste Anstrengung kostete” 
(Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Leben (Berlin, 1793), I, 69). 

Many of Lessing’s scenarios have been preserved. 

® Op. cit., p. 14. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

8 I, 38-39. See also Oehlke, of. cit., 1,47, and Hermann Peter, G. E. Lessing 
und St. Afra, Deutsche Rundschau, XX VI (1881), 379-80. 

* Karl Lessing, op. cit., I, 40. 
0 P. 13. 
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terial. First, if the plot of the source is complicated, he simplifies 
the action." In fact, in the plays before 1755 he observes the 
classical rules of the three dramatic unities rather strictly. In 
Der Leichigliubige he brings about unity of action by eliminating 
all the material except the motif involving Sparkish, Harcourt, 
and Alithea; unity of time by beginning the action in the morning 
of the day appointed for the marriage of Woldemar (Sparkish) 
and the Wittwe (Alithea) instead of on the day before; and unity 
of place by having all the scenes in the home of the Wittwe. 
Secondly, if the material contains indecencies, he expurgates. 
Thus, in Der Leichtglaubige he does not utilize the Horner motif. 
Thirdly, he almost invariably alters the names of the characters, 
his purpose evidently being to make the detection of the sources 
more difficult. In the present case Sparkish is changed to 
W oldemar, Harcourt to Courtal, and Alithea to the Wittwe. Natu- 
rally, too, he makes other changes. For instance, the Wittwe- 
Alithea, instead of being a maiden, is a young widow. Instead of 
meeting Courtal-Harcourt for the first time when Woldemar- 
Sparkish introduces him to her, she has already been wooed by 
this Courtal before the opening of the play. She has agreed to 
marry Woldemar-Sparkish not because of the wishes of her 
brother, but because of a legacy which she is to receive only on 
such condition. Lisette-Lucy, the maid of the Wittwe-Alithea, 
secures presents from Woldemar-Sparkish by flattering him. 
When Courtal-Harcourt in disguise causes the marriage of 
Woldemar-Sparkish and the Wittwe-Alithea to be invalid, he 
assumes the réle not of chaplain, but of lawyer. 

Other scenarios of Lessing contain proof that the dramatist 
combined material from various sources. In Alcibiades he refers 
by page or section numbers to five sources—eight times to 


1 In the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, No. 12 (June 9, 1767), he says: ‘“‘Wir 
lieben einen einfiltigen Plan, der sich auf einmal iibersehen lasst. So wie 
die Englander die franzésischen Stiicke mit Episoden erst vollpfropfen miissen, 
wenn sie auf ihrer Biihne gefallen sollen; so miissten wir die englischen Stiicke 
von ihren Episoden erst entladen, wenn wir unsere Biihne gliicklich damit 
bereichern wollten. Ihre besten Lustspiele eines Congreve und Wycherley 
wiirden uns, ohne diesen Aushau des allzu wolliistigen Wuchses, unausstehlich 
seyn” (Lachmann-Muncker, IX, 234). 

2 Exceptions are in well-known themes, such as the Lucretia, Faust, and 
Alcibiades stories, in which the names are definitely associated with the 
material. 
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“Plut.,” three times to “W. G.,” twice to Otway’s Alcibiades, 
once to Campistron’s version, and once to “Al. W. H.” He was 
particularly fond of combining elements from plays having some 
point incommon. Thus, in Shadwell’s The Squire of Alsatia and 
Charles Johnson’s Caelia, sources of Miss Sara Sampson." the 
“point of contact”—as we may call it—is the seduction motif; in 
Vanbrugh’s The Relapse and Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem, 
sources of Die Juden,“ elements in common are the rough coun- 
try gentleman and the adventuring younger brother who wins 
an heiress by impersonating his titled elder brother. 

Lessing studied Thomas Shadwell as early as 1747, inasmuch 
as Damon, oder die wahre Freundschaft (1747) is based chiefly 
on Bury Fair (1689).% The boy dramatist selected from this 
Restoration comedy of manners the episode involving Bellamy, 
Wildish, and Gertrude. In Shadwell’s drama Bellamy and Wild- 
ish, like Damon and Leander, are bosom friends: 


Bell.—What pleasant Conversation, what Endearments, what mutual 
Kindnesses, have pass’d betwixt us! 

Wild.—How have I lov’d you present? With what Regret have I sustain’d 
your Absence? How often have we ventur’d our Lives for one another’s Hon- 
our? 


They likewise discover that they are in love with the same 
woman, Gertrude. Wildish, like Leander, is willing to sacrifice 
his friendship for Bellamy-Damon rather than lose Gertrude-the 
Wittwe: 


“Once, there was nothing in the World so dear to me as you; but, since I 
knew my Mistress, I wou’d quit all that is precious in the World, e’er I wou’d 
lose her.””7 


3 See my The Sources and Basic Model of Lessing's Miss Sara SAMFSON; 
Modern Philology, XXIV, 65-90. 

M4 See my The Sources of Lessing’s Dre JUDEN, referred to above. 

8 The conjecture of Danzel (Danzel-Guhrauer, op cit., I, 153) that Damon 
is “eine skeptische Parodie” of De la Chaussée’s L’école des amis is not plausible. 
Schmidt (op. cit., I, 130) believes that the friendship theme was suggested by 
L’école des amis and Rabener’s Gedanken ilber die Mienen und Gebirden der 
Menschen, but does not insist that the similarity between Lessing’s play and the 
other two works is more than general. Oehlke (0p. cit., I, 118) evidently does not 
regard Damon as related to L’école des amis and the Gedanken. 

WIV, [ii]; The Works of Thomas Shadwell, Esq. (London, 1720), Vol. 
IV, p. 188. For a convenient modern edition of Bury Fair and some of the other 
plays to be discussed in this paper see Types of English Drama 1660-1780, ed. 
David H. Stevens (Boston, New York, etc. [Ginn and Company], 1923). 

1 Ibid. IV, [ii]; The Works of Thomas Shadwell, Esq., IV, 188. 
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Bellamy, forced by Wildish to draw, disarms his antagonist, 
but generously spares his life, and, like Damon, forgives him: 
“Let us still be such Friends: There’s not a Man on Earth I value equal 
with you.’™* 
Thereupon the two men, like Damon and Leander, decide to 
court Gertrude-the Wittwe in friendly rivalry: 
Bell.—What remains then, but we proceed like Men of Reason; each take 
his way to gain the divine Creature’s Love? And since one must be forever mis- 
erable, let her be Arbitress of our two Fates. 


Wild.—yYou still possess the same Honour which you ever had; I am now 
your most unhappy, but most faithful Friend.” 


The differences between the plots of Damon and of Bury 
Fair involve such changes as Lessing was in the habit of making 
when he appropriated material. Selecting a single episode from 
a complicated English play, making the girl Gertrude a young 
widow, adding the action dealing with the ships,” and altering 
the names of the characters are in accord with his usual practice. 

The main action of Bury Fair was utilized by Lessing in Die 
Wiizlinge.** Herr Blunt, H. Morey, and H. Fuh! are the counter- 
parts of Oldwit, Sir Humphrey Noddy, and Trim, respectively. 
Herr Blunt, like Oldwit, is the father of Charlotte-Gertrude. 
“Er ist einer von den alten Witzlingen, siehe den Charakter des 
Oldwit.” H. Morey and H. Fuhl, like Sir Humphrey Noddy 
and Trim, are admirers of Miranda-Mrs. Fantast. Fuhl is char- 
acterized thus: “Fuhl ist der ernsthafte Afterwitzling. Dorinde 
und Eugenius. Siehe die Rolle des Trim p. 4.” Dorinde (spelled 
Dorinda by Shadwell) and Eugenius are the poetical names 
assumed by Mrs. Fantast and Trim in Bury Fair. Madam Blunt 
and Miranda, “zwei affectirte witzig seyn wollende Narrinnen,” 
are the counterparts of Lady Fantast and Mrs. Fantast. The 
Graf von Cheville, like Shadwell’s La Roch (who assumes the 
name of Count de Cheveux), isa French barber and peruke-maker 
who at the instigation of Philint-Wildish poses as a French 
count and courts Miranda-Mrs. Fantast. Philint is a com- 


8 Ibid., p. 189. 

Ibid. 

2° Presumably suggested by Holberg’s Der Gliickliche Schiffbruch (Det 
Lykkelige Skibbrud) (cf. Danzel-Guhrauer, op. cit., I, 153). 

* Cf. Paul Albrecht, Lessings Plagiate (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1888-91), 
“Prospect” (Nov. 2, 1890), pp. 8 and 20. 
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bination of the characters of Wildish and Lord Bellamy, the 
episodes of the rivalry of the two Shadwell characters for the 
hand of Charlotte-Gertrude and the romance of Bellamy and 
Philadelphia being omitted. 

Die Witzlinge almost certainly has a very early date. As we 
have already seen, Lessing knew Bury Fair in 1747. The scena- 
rio is comedy of manners of the type which—as shown by Der 
Leichtgliubige (1748), Der Misogyn (1748), and Die alte Jungfer 
(1748-49)—claimed the author’s special interest in 1748 and 
early 1749. It closely resembles these plays in the nature of the 
intrigue. Furthermore, the disguised “humour” name Fuhl 
(fool) is a coinage like Wumshater (woman-hater) in Der Misogyn 
(1748) and Ohldin (old with the feminine ending) in Die alte 
Tungfer (1748-49)—a device not to be found in any play or 
sketch known to belong to a time after 1749. In penmanship, 
paper, and other external features of the manuscript, there is 
nothing to indicate a later period than 1748-49; on the contrary, 
the ink of Die Witslinge resembles that used for the page refer- 
~ ences following the name of Woldemar in the dramatis personae 
of Der Leichigliubige (1748), being darker than that used in the 
numerous other Lessing manuscripts preserved in the Staats— 
und Universitatsbibliothek at Breslau (as well as in the remain- 
der of Der Leichiglaubige).™ Evidently, the scenario should be 
assigned to about 1748.™ 

Lessing was well read in Shadwell. The use of the uncommon 
names Blunt and Triffel (obviously the Germanized form of 
English Trifle) in Die Witzlinge and Der gute Mann (1748-49?) 
implies that he knew The Volunteers (1693) and The Virtuoso 
(1676). In 1755 he used The Squire of Alsatia (1688) as a source 
for Miss Sara Sampson.* Ina letter dated June 9, 1768, he asked 


™ Waitwell in Miss Sara Sampson (1755) is not an exception to this state- 
ment, being taken over directly, together with three other uncommon names 
(Mellefont, Marwood, and Sampson), from Congreve’s dramas. 

*8 For this information I am indebted to Doctor Willi Géber of the Staats- 
und Universititsbibliothek. 

* Muncker, though assigning Die Witslinge to 1763 on the erroneous sup- 
position that the names Trim and Eugenius indicated a connection with Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy (1759), recognized that the nature of the sketch pointed to a 
much earlier date (Lachmann-Muncker, III, “Vorrede,” p. xii). 

* See my The Sources and Basic Model of Lessing’s Miss SARA SAMPSON, 
Modern Philology, XXIV, 65-90 
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his brother Karl to send him “Theile vom Johnson, vom Cibber 
und vom Shadwell.” As Karl’s reply on June 14 indicates, the 
reference is to the first volume of Shadwell’s works—presumably 
in the 1720 edition,” in which Vol. I contains the Sudlen Lovers, 
The Humorists, The Royal Shepherdess, and The Virtuoso. 

A third Restoration writer of comedy studied by Lessing 
before 1749 is George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, whose The 
She-Gallanis (1696)—published in altered form in 1732 as Once 
a Lover and Always a Lover—is the chief source of Der Misogyn 
(1748).2” Sir Toby Cusifle, like the German woman-hater, rails 
at all womankind: 

“Thus we have been so long ill us’d by the Sex: There are so many Ex- 
amples of Estates Mortgag’d, and honest Fellows undone by their Treachery 
and Expensiveness, that we begin to leave ’em off, and resolve to stick to one 
another. For my own part, I am resolv’d not to care one farthing for the Sex 
more, not I, igad, Bacchus shall have all my Gold.” 

The charge of “Treachery and Expensiveness” in this quotation 
is the very complaint that Wumshiter makes against his first 
wife. Like Wumshiter, Sir Toby is a widower who has been 
unhappily married and can say no good of his deceased wife: 

Ang. Sir Toby, you have been marri’d your self, as great an Antagonist to 
Marriage as you pretend to be; and as I have heard, was so pious a Husband, 
that in Honour to your Wives Memory, you spent a Thousand pounds in her 


Funeral. 
Sir Toby. Yes, .... for Joy, and would have spent five times that Sum to 


have purchas’d so glorious a Day.” 


Furthermore, like Lessing’s woman-hater, Sir Toby tries to get 
rid of a daughter. The former seeks to dispose of Laura by send- 
ing her with her brother; the latter has practically deserted 
Angelica when she was ten years of age. Wumshiter, however, 
unlike Sir Toby, is not a procurer. This change is in accordance 
with Lessing’s usual practice of removing objectionable points 
from material which he borrows. 


* The Dramatic Works of Thomas Shadwell, Esq., London, 1720. 4 vols. 
In a Kollektaneen note Lessing says, “Ich habe dieses Stiick gemacht, 
als ich die Fragmente des Menanders studirete” (Lachmann-Muncker, XV, 
318-19), but one should carefully observe the wording of this statement. He 
does not say that Menander’s Misogynes is actually the source of his play. The 
plots of the two pieces are not similar. 
* TI, i; London, 1696, p. 26. 
* 1, i, p. 10. 
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To simplify the action, Lessing combines the two plots of 
Lansdowne’s drama by making one character (Hilaria) of Ange- 
lica and Constantia. Like Angelica, Hilaria puts on man’s 
clothes in order to win a husband, and, like Constantia, under the 
name of her brother, whom she closely resembles, woos her 
lover’s sister, Laura. Lessing omits Angelica’s mock courtship 
of the amorous widow, giving, instead, increased prominence to 
the girl’s cultivation of friendship with the woman-hater. Accord- 
ingly, instead of being the daughter of the woman-hater, Hilaria 
is the bride-to-be of his son, and, instead of seeking to reclaim 
an unfaithful lover, she strives to gain the woman-hater’s consent 
to her marriage to his son. In spite of Lessing’s effort to bring 
about unity of action, however, Hilaria’s pretended courtship 
of her lover’s sister is merely an episode; it has no vital con- 
nection with the main plot. 

In the thirteenth scene*® of Der Misogyn Hilaria tells Laura 
that Lelio (i.e. Hilaria in her disguise as a man) is an inconstant 
lover who boasts of his conquests, and, to secure credence for 
her statement, reveals the relation between Laura and the sup- 
posed Lelio. Thereupon Laura, convinced that Lelio is faithless, 
decides to give him up—even before knowing that the supposed 
gallant is a woman. This scene was suggested by Act III of 
The She-Gallants, in which Angelica in the presence of Lucinda 
and Lady Dorimen exposes the faithlessness of Bellamour. Even 
the hint that Lelio might later ruin Laura’s reputation by boast- 
ing of favors he had never received" has a parallel in Lansdowne’s 
comedy. Sir John Aery, a vainglorious fop, slanders the virtu- 
ous Lucinda by declaring, ‘““Now this Lucinda, beged, Vaunter 
and I have had twenty times.” 

The She-Gallants also contributed material to Der gute Mann,™ 
a scenario in which Congreve’s The Double-Dealer is cited as the 
basis of the plot. The German sketch resembles Lansdowne’s 
comedy in specific points not to be found in Congreve’s. Among 


% According to the three-act version of 1767, III, v. 

% Sc. XIII; in the three-act version, III, v. Lachmann-Muncker, II, 42. 

® II, i, p. 24. 

% Cf. Jacob N. Beam, Die ersten deutschen Uebersetaungen englischer Lust- 
spiele im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1906), pp. 52-54. 
Beam’s conclusion has been accepted by Franz Schultz in the 4th ed. of Erich 
Schmidt’s Lessing (Berlin, 1923), I, 133. 
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them are the following: Thimant (cf. Lansdowne’s Bellamour) 
is a false lover of Cynthia (cf. Angelica), whereas in Congreve 
there is no connection between their counterparts, Maskwell 
and Careless. Cynthia is a woman in man’s clothes whose chief 
motive in pretending to woo Frau Triffel (cf. Lady Dorimen) 
is to win back a false lover, whereas in Congreve her counterpart, 
Careless, is a man who plays the gallant to Lady Plyant merely 
to further the marriage of his friend. Frau Triffel is to bring 
about the marriage of Thimant to Flora (cf. Lucinda). Flora 
makes Thimant extremely angry with her by upbraiding him 
with his faithlessness toward Cynthia. Thimant has a quarrel 
with Frau Triffel. In other words, Lansdowne’s Constantia and 
Bellamour are substituted for Congreve’s Careless and Maskwell. 
Although the woman in man’s clothes is a dramatic convention, 
the specific points common to Der gute Mann and The She-Gallants 
indicate a connection between the two works. 

A special favorite of Lessing was William Congreve, the 
greatest of the Restoration writers of comedy. In the “‘Vorrede”’ 
(dated October 1749) to the Beitrage zur Historie und Aufnahme 
des Theaters (1750) he is included in a list of six representative 
English dramatists,“ and in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 
No. 12 (1767), he and Wycherley are mentioned as the best 
comic playwrights of England.® 
_ Lessing was familiar with the work of Congreve early in 1749 
—probably in 1748. Evidence for this conclusion is to be found 
in the fact that the chief source of Die alte Jungfer (1748-49)* 
is The Way of the World (1700). The very name of Ohldin sug- 
gests that the character has an English original. Congreve’s 
Lady Wishfort, like Lessing’s Ohldin, is a rich “superannuated”’ 
woman who “would marry any thing that resembl’d a Man.’”’ 


* Lachmann-Muncker, IV, 52. 

% Lachmann-Muncker, IX, 234. 

* Die alte Jung fer was probably begun in 1748—certainly not later than the 
very beginning of 1749. It was first published in 1749, a review (written by 
Lessing himself) appearing in the Berlinische privilegirte Zeitung on May 10 (cf. 
Lessing im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, ed. Julius W. Braun [Berlin, 1884], I, 
3-4). In the unauthorized reprint in Schmidt’s Anthologie der Deutschen this 
note is added to the title: “Verfertiget im Jahre 1748” (cf. Lachmann-Muncker, 
III, 201, n. 1). When Oronte tries to count up the number of years of his 
married life, he speaks of 1748 as the current year (I, i, Lachmann-Muncker, ITI, 
204-05). 

*” The Way of the World, Ul, i, and III, i; London, 1706, pp. 20 and 27. 
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Their ages are approximately the same. Lady Wishfort is fifty- 
five ;** Ohldin, though admitting only fifty years, is declared by 
Oronte to be fifty-four.*® Instead of being a widow, however, 
Ohldin is a spinster, this being the reverse of the change made by 
Lessing in the case of Alithea-the Wittwe in Der Leichtgliubige 
and Gertrude-the Wittwe in Damon.” Other parallel characters 
are Lelio and Mirabell, Lisette and Foible, Peter and Waitwell, 
Herr von Schlag and Sir Rowland. 

The parallel action centering around the character of Ohldin- 
Lady Wishfort in the two comedies is as follows. To avoid 
losing a legacy, Lelio-Mirabell (in Die alte Jungfer a blood 
relative and the heir of Ohldin, in The Way of the World the 
favored suitor of the niece and ward of Lady Wishfort) plans 
with Lisette-Foible, the maid of Ohldin-Lady Wishfort, and with 
Peter-Waitwell to deceive the old woman. Lisette-Foible pre- 
tends to assist her mistress, and Peter-Waitwell impersonates 
Herr von Schlag-Sir Rowland, whom Ohldin-Lady Wishfort 
hopes to marry. The imposter is soon exposed. The angry 
woman proceeds to dismiss the maid, but is finally persuaded to 
retain her. Several additional points of similarity are worthy 
of mention. In both dramas Lelio-Mirabell is called a spend- 


thrift,“’ the pretended wooer is reported by the maid to be im- 
patient to meet Ohldin-Lady Wishfort,® and the aged bride-to-be 
consents to a hasty marriage.“ 

Both Congreve and Lessing have satire on the parading of 
domestic affection. In The Way of the World, Millamant says 
to Mirabell, whom she is to marry: 


* The Way of the World, I, i; London, 1706, p. 2. 

% Die alte Jungfer, 1, i; Lachmann-Muncker, III, 202. 

“© Mention should be made of the fact that Lady Wishfort’s preparation 
to receive the supposed Sir Rowland (IV, i) is remarkably similar to Marwood’s 
posing for the visit of Mellefont in Miss Sara Sampson (II, ii), an idea commonly 
said to have been suggested by Lillo’s The London Merchant (I, iv) (cf. Albrecht, 
op cit., I'V-VI, pp. 2051-57). Even Marwood’s name comes from The Way of the 
World; and at least three other names in Miss Sara Sampson are taken from 
Congreve— Waitwell from The Way of the World, Mellefont from The Double- 
Dealer, and Sampson from Love for Love. 

“ Die alte Jungfer, 1, i; Lachmann-Muncker, III, 203. The Way of the World, 
ITI, i; London, 1706, p. 28. 

® Die alte Jungfer, ITI, v; Lachmann-Muncker, ITI, 226. The Way of the 
World, III, i; London, 1706, p. 28. 

© Die alte Jungfer, III, xi; Lachmann-Muncker, III, 234. The Way of the 
World, IV, i; London, 1706, p. 52. 
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Millamant. I won't be call’d Names after I’m Marry’d; positively I won’t 
be call’d Names. 

Mirabell. Names! 

Millamant. Ay as Wife, Spouse, my Dear, Joy, Jewel, Love, Sweet-heart, 
and the rest of that Nauseous Cant, in which Men and their Wives are so ful- 
somely familiar,—I shall never bear that,—Good Mirabell, don’t let us be familiar 
or fond, nor kiss before Folks, like my Lady Fadler and Sir Francis. .... “ 


In The Doubler-Dealer (1694) Congreve presents the satire con- 
cretely through the characters of Lord and Lady Froth: 


Lady Froth. My Lord, I have been telling Cynthia, how much I have been 
in Love with you; I swear I have; I’m not asham’d to own it now; Ah! it makes 
my Heart leap, I vow I sigh when I think on’t: My Dear Lord! Ha, ha, ha, do 
you remember, my Lord? (Squeezes him by the Hand, looks kindly on him, 
sighs, and then laughs out.) 

Lord Froth. Pleasant Creature! perfectly well: ah! that Look, ay, there it is; 
who could resist! ’twas so my Heart was made a Captive first, and ever since ’t 
has been in Love with happy Slavery. 

Lady Froth. O that Tongue, that dear deceitful Tongue! that charming 
Softness in your Mien and your Expression, and then your Bow! Good my Lord, 
bow as you did when I gave you my Picture. .... 

Lord Froth. Don’t you think us a happy Couple? 


Lessing’s Herr and Frau Oronte talk in the same manner: 


Frau Oronte. Und kémmt ein Paar zusammen, wie ich und mein lieber 
Mann, so wird man wenig davon [i.e. von Beschwerlichkeiten] zu sagen haben. 
Nicht wahr, mein allerliebstes Kind? Wie— 

Herr Oronte. Ja. Das ist wahr, mein Schitzchen, wir haben einander das 
Leben so siisse gemacht, so anmuthig—Wir sind auch in unserer Nachbarschaft 
ein Muster einer gliicklichen Ehe. 

Frau Oronte. Wir sind ein Leib und eine Seele bestiindig gewesen. 

Herr Oronte. Wir wissen von keinem Zank noch Streit. Des einen Verlangen 
ist stets auch des andern Wille gewesen. Ja, mein englisches Weibchen— 

Frau Oronte. Das ist wahr, mein goldnes Minnchen. 


Neither Congreve nor Lessing permits the conjugal affection and 
felicity to be undisturbed. Lady Froth listens readily to the 
gallantries of Brisk; Herr and Frau Oronte promptly fall to 
quarreling. 

Finally, one might add that both Congreve and Lessing 
include burlesque poetry. In fact, in the former the supposed 
author of the ridiculous verse is Lady Froth, one of the very 


“ TV, i; London, 1706, p. 45. 
“TI, ii; The Works of Mr. William Congreve, London, 1730, I, 167-69. 
“ I, i; Lachamnn-Muncker, ITI, 203-4. 
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characters involved in the satire on the parading of domestic 
felicity.” 

Die alte Jungfer and several other Lessing comedies of about 
the same period contain “humour” names. The soldier in Die 
alte Jungfer (1748-49) is called Von Schlag, the musician in 
Weiber sind Weiber (1749) Wohlklang, and the fops in Der Vater 
ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck (1748-49?) Von Modisch. As has 
already been mentioned, some names are coinings from English 
words descriptive of the characters represented—Ohldin in Die 
alte Jungfer (1748-49), Wumshater in Der Misogyn (1748), 
and Fuhl in Die Witzlinge (1748?). These devices show the in- 
fluence of the English school of comedy of manners, of which 
“humour” characters are a prominent characteristic—such as 
Witwou’d, Petulant in Congreve’s The Way of the World; Sparkish 
(a fop), Pinchwife in Wycherley’s The Country Wife; Oldwit, 
Wildish, Fantast in Shadwell’s Bury Fair. 

Congreve is further utilized by Lessing in two undated scena- 
rios—Der Vater ein A ffe, der Sohn ein Jeck and Der gute Mann. 
Inasmuch as The Double-Dealer is cited in the two manuscripts 
as a source, these sketches (like Der Leichtgliubige) are good 
illustrations of the author’s method of reworking dramatic 
material. In the case of Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck, 
he borrows only the character of Lord Froth from Congreve. 
He says in connection with the elder Baron von Modisch, “‘Siehe 
den Charakter des Lord Froth im Double-Dealer und besonders 
die vierte und fiinfte Scene des ersten Acts.’** Der gute Mann 
is based largely on the main action of The Double-Dealer. There 
are sixteen references to specific passages in the English comedy, 
such as: “Siehe die 4te Scene des zweyten Aufzugs im Double- 
Dealer.’”** “Eine verliebte Scene,.... in der dasjenige vor- 

“In accordance with his usual practice, Lessing adds to the Congreve 
material suggestions from other sources (cf. Schmidt, Lessing [4th ed.; Berlin, 
1923], I, 131-2). For instance, as in Regnard’s Les chinois, Peter (Arlequin) is 
to make the captain repulsive by impersonating him as a man with a wooden 
leg. One should observe, however, that in the French comedy the nearest counter- 
part to Ohidin, Lessing’s leading character, is merely a young girl whom Octave 
(Lelio) wishes to marry, and that other points of Die alte Jungfer to be found in 
Congreve are lacking. Obviously, the “point of contact” between The Way of 
the World and Les chinois is the servant who at the direction of his master im- 
personates a woman’s suitor in her presence. 

 Lachmann-Muncker, ITI, 323. 

bed -Muncker, III, 318. 
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kémmt, was in der 5ten Scene des dritten Acts erzehlt wird. 
p. 47.’%° The plot is simplified, the number of characters is 
greatly diminished, material is transferred from one set of char- 
acters to another, and many additional changes are made (some 
of them, as we have seen above, under the influence of Lans- 
downe’s The She-Gallants). 

These two scenarios, which are commonly regarded as 
written at about the same time, probably belong to 1748 or 
early 1749. As in the case of Die Witzlinge (1748?), the source 
connections and the manner of treatment point to an early 
date. Congreve, Lansdowne, and Shadwell—the three English 
dramatists contributing material to Der gute Mann (the first- 
named also to Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck)—were 
utilized by Lessing during this period for other plays of similiar 
type; and Etherege and Cibber®*—two probable sources of 
Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck—were also known to him 
in 1748-49. The nature of the intrigues, the “humour” names 
Von Modisch and Gutherz, the coined name Triffel (English 
Trifle)are particularly characteristic of this period. 

Again, as with Die Witzlinge, there is nothing in the external 
features of the two manuscripts to indicate a later period than 
1748-49. On the contrary, the first sheet of Der Vater ein A ffe, 
der Sohn ein Jeck bears the same watermark as does the paper 


® Lachmann-Muncker, III, 319. 

t Etherege will be discussed below. The evidence in regard to Cibber must 
be postponed till another time. 

® Erich Schmidt in his Lessing (ist ed.; Berlin, 1884), p. 169, maintained 
that Der gute Mann belonged to a time shortly before the production of Miss Sara 
Sampson (1755); and, following this suggestion, Muncker in the standard edition 
of Lessing’s works assigned the two scenarios to about 1753 (Lachmann-Muncker, 
ITI, “Vorrede,” p. x.). This is the date now generally accepted, though a dissent- 
ing view is that of Josef Caro, who in 1899 insisted that the manner of treatment 
favored 1748 (Lessing und die Englander, Euphorion, V1, 468). Schmidt’s 
only argument for the late date is that “Congrevesche Hauptmotive sind diesem 
Trauerspiel [i.e. Miss Sara Sampson] wichtig geworden.” Now, Miss Sara Samp- 
son contains only minor points from Congreve (cf. my The Sources and Basic 
Modei of Lessing’s Miss SARA Sampson), whereas Die alie Jungfer (1748-49) 
derives its central idea from that source. In other words, when the new evidence 
is taken into consideration, Schmidt’s very method of reasoning points to 1748-49 
as the time of the origin of the two scenarios under discussion. Until 1885, editors 
(cf. Lachmann-Maltzahn, Hempel, Géring, Boxberger) were accustomed to place 
them among the sketches and fragments of 1748-50. 
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of two manuscripts of 1749—Tarantula and the scenario for 
Der Freigeist.™ 

Fop characters, which are the central idea in Der Vater 
ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck, interested Lessing in 1748-49. 
Woldemar in Der Leichigliubige (1748) is based on the fop 
Sparkish in Wycherley’s The Country Wife, Hilaria in Der 
Misogyn (1748) in her disguise as a man is called a “Stutzer- 
chen,’ and Jean de la Fleche in the first sketch of Der Freigeist 
(1749) was to be a fop reduced to the rank of a servant.™ 
Furthermore, Der gute Mann and Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn 
ein Jeck both contain a character called Lisette, a housemaid 
who, though disinterested, plays a prominent part in the 
intrigue. This intriguing Lisette is a mark of Lessing’s im- 
maturity, being present in practically all of his numerous 
completed and fragmentary comedies of 1747-49. In the first 
play, Der junge Gelehrte (1747), she is the moving force of the 
action. In the comedies of 1748 and 1749 she assumes less 
importance; and in all plays, fragments, and sketches known 
to have been begun after 1749 she is lacking. The period of 
1748 and early 1749 is more probable than the end of 1749 as 
the time of the sketching of these two scenarios, because in 
the former period Lessing was particularly interested in comedy 
of manners, whereas in the latter he turned his attention to 
the species of drama known in English terminology as “senti- 
mental comedy.’®’ Der gute Mann was probably drawn up 
before the author hit upon the plan of Der Misogyn (1748)— 
which play treats the same motif (the woman posing as a man), 
derived from the same source (Lansdowne’s The She-Gallants). 

A fifth member of the Restoration school of comedy of 


%* For this information I am indebted to Dr. Gdber. 

“Sc. XIV; according to the 1767 version, Act III, Sc. vi. Lachmann- 
Muncker, I, 43. 

% “Jean de la Fleche, sonst Hans Pfeil,” like the fop Hans Franzen in Hol- 
berg’s Jean de France, uses the French form of his name, his gallicized surname 
being the same as that assumed by Marthon in the same comedy in posing as a 
French countess. In the completed verion of Der Freigeist, where he is called 
Johann, the character retains some of the qualities of the conventional fop. 

“ In the fragment Die glickliche Erbin (1755), first called Die Klousel im 
Testamente, there is a maid by the name of Lisette, but she is not an intriguant. 

7 I shall discuss this point in another place, where I shall present additional 
evidence for the early date of Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck. 
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manners whom Lessing read in the early years of his career 


is Sir George Etherege. 


Two of the “‘Comische Einfalle und 


Ziige” are taken from the same scene of She Wou’d if She 


Cou’d (1668): 


XIII 


Es sind doch rechte uncivilisirte 
Leute in der Stadt. Wenn man etwa 
einma! einen galanten Fluch von sich 
héren lisst, so erschreken die Narren, 
als wenn ein Stiicke lossginge. Wenn 
man sich etwa mit einem Migdgen, 
ohne Beyhiilffe des Priesters einlisst 
und ihr ein kleines Merkmahl der 
Zartlichkeit hinterlisst, so ist gleich 
allerorten so ein Aufruhr, dass ein 
ehrlicher Mann davon lauffen muss. 
Das Trinken ist noch das einzige, was 
kein Aufsehen macht, aber das Ge- 
triinke ist auch so schlecht, dass man 
es durchaus verbieten sollte, aus 
Furcht ein rechtschaffner Kerl michte 
einen Eckel fiir alles Trinken bekom- 
men. 


XIV 


Die Trauungen sind in der That 
nichts anders als Erfindungen der 
Priester dann und wann einen kleinen 
Profit zu haben. Aber die Narren, 
wenn sie mir nur folgen wollten, so 
schafften sie die Trauungen ab: ich 
weiss gewiss was sie hiebey einbiissten 
kim ihnen an den Kindtauffen zehnmal 
wieder ein. 


Sir Oliv. I was e’en grown a sot 
for want of gentlemanlike recreations; 
if a man do but rap out an oath, the 
people start as if a gun went off; and 
if one chance but to couple himself 
with his neighbour’s daughter without 
the help of the parson of the parish, 
and leave a little testimony of his 
kindness behind him, there is pre- 
sently such an uproar that a poor man 
is fain to fly his country. As for 
drunkenness, ‘tis true, it may be used 
without scandal, but the drink is so 
abominable, that a man would forbear 
it, for fear of being made out of love 
with the vice. 


Sir Oliver. Well, a pox of this 
tying man and woman together, for 
better, for worse! Upon my con- 
science, it was but a trick that the 
clergy might have a feeling in the 
cause. 

Courtal. I do not conceive it to 
be much for their profit, Sir Oliver, for 
I dare lay a good wager, let ’em but 
allow Christian liberty, and they shall 
get ten times more by christenings 
than they are likely to lose by mar- 
riages.** 


Authorities are agreed that the “Comische Einfalle und 
Ziige” belong to a very early period. Lessing’s brother Karl 


5 Lachmann-Muncker, III, 499. 


% The Works of Sir George Etheredge, ed. A. Wilson Verity (London, 1888), 
pp. 124 and 126. The second parallelism was pointed out by Albrecht in his 
Lessings Plagiate (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1888-91), “Prospect” (Nov. 2, 1890), 


p. 20. 
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said, ‘‘Den komischen Einfillen und Ziigen.... sieht man 
freylich die Jugend an.”*° Muncker, after carefully examining 
the manuscript, came to the same conclusion: 


Die letzteren [ie. the “Comische Einfille und Ztige] gehéren zwar der 
allerfriihesten Zeit Lessings an: nach ihrem Inhalt und Stil, ebenso nach der 
Handschrift und Orthographie zu schliessen, fallen sie noch in die Leipziger 
Studententage oder in die ersten Berliner Jahre, allem Anscheine nach nicht 
nach 1750." 


A bit of humor in Die alte Jungfer (published about May 10, 
1749) indicates that Lessing read She Wou’d if She Cou’d before 
May 1749. Clitander asks a series of questions in such rapid 
succession that the listener has no opportunity of answering: 


Clit. Dein Diener, Herr Lelio! Wie befindest du dich? Ist dir die gestrige 
Motion wohl bekommen? Hast du ausgeschlafen? Wirst du heute wieder in der 
Gesellschaft seyn? Bist du heute noch nicht auf dem Caffehause gewesen? Wie 
schmeckte dir der Wein? Hatte sich Valer nicht eine artige Brunette ausgelesen? 

Lelio. Sind das nicht eine Menge Fragen, und du hast mich das Compliment 
noch nicht beantworten lassen.™ 


A similar device is to be found in Etherege’s comedy in the very 
speech ending with the passage parallel to No. XIII of the 


“Comische Einfalle und Ziige,” the italicized question actually 
being the same: 


Sir Oliver. Methinks, indeed, I have been an age absent, but I intend to 
redeem the time; and how, and how stand affairs, prithee now? is the wine good? 
are the women kind? Well, faith, a man had better be a vagabond in this town 
than a justice of peace in the country. [He adds all the material found in No. 
XIII of Lessing’s “Comische Einfille und Ziige” before permitting Courtal to - 
reply.|* 


The use of the name Courtal—evidently taken from She 
Wou’'d if She Cou’d*—in Der Leichtglaubige (1748) suggests 
that Lessing had access to Etherege’s comedy before the end 
of June 1748. 

The German dramatist seems to have known also The Man 


* Lachmann-Muncker, III, 496. 

® Lachmann-Muncker, ITI, “Vorrede,” p. xv. 

® TI, ii; Lachmann-Muncker, III, 212. The italics are mine. 

® I, i; Etherege, op. cit., p. 124. The italics are mine. That Lessing borrowed 
such bits of humor is indicated by the ““Comische Einfille und Ziige.” 

“In Lansdowne’s The She-Gallants and in Southerne’s The Wives Excuse, 
where the name also occurs, it is spelled with two /’s-Courtall. 
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of Mode; or, Sir Fopling Flutter, Etherege’s most famous play, 
by the beginning of 1749. In Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein 
Jeck, Melissa’s lover, called Dorant three times, is once referred 
to as Dorimant.* Inasmuch as both this scenario and The Man 
of Mode are fop comedies, Lessing had presumably been studying 
the English drama just before sketching his own plan, and in 
the one instance inadvertently wrote Dorimant, the name of a 
prominent male character in the English piece. The character 
name Dorimant is rare. In short, Lessing evidently made a 
thorough study of Etherege during the period of 1748 and early 
1749. 

The argument presented in this paper and in The Sources 
of Lessing’s DIE JUDEN can now be arranged in tabular form: 


I. Lessing studied Restoration comedy of manners 
extensively during the period from 1747 to the beginning of 
1749. He read at that time Wycherley, Shadwell, Lansdowne, 
Congreve, and Etherege. He knew Shadwell as early as 1747. 
He studied Vanbrugh and Farquhar before October 18, 1749. 


II. Damon and all of Lessing’s extant comedies (completed 
and fragmentary) known to belong to 1748 and early 1749 are 
based chiefly on English comedies of manners—Damon (1747) 
on Shadwell’s Bury Fair, Der Leichtgléubige (1748) on Wycher- 
ley’s The Country Wife, Der Misogyn (1748) on Lansdowne’s 
The She-Gallanis, and Die alte Jungfer (1748-49) on Congreve’s 
The Way of the World. 


III. Both of the completed plays of 1748 and early 1749, 
Der Misogyn and Die alte Jungfer, contain “humour” characters, 
a type characteristic of the school of Jonson.” 


IV. Furthermore, three undated scenarios probably be- 
longing to 1748 or early 1749 are based on English comedies 
of manners—Die Witzlinge on Shadwell’s Bury Fair, Der gute 
Mann on Congreve’s The Double-Dealer and Lansdowne’s 
The She-Gallants, and Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck in 


® Lachmann-Muncker, III, 323-24. Though most of the editions have 
Dorant throughout, I am assured by Doctor Gober that the Lachmann-Muncker 
reading of Dorimant in the second line of the first scene is correct. 

* “Humour” names are also to be found in two subsequent comedies of 1749 
(the fragment Weiber sind Weiber and the one-act play Die Juden) and in the un- 
dated scenarios mentioned in the next point. 
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part on The Double-Dealer. An important reason for assigning 
these scenarios to the early date is that the English dramatists 
who supplied the main sources were known to Lessing in 
1748-49. The manner in which the material drawn from Restor- 
ation writers is distributed among these scenarios and among 
the comedies definitely dated as 1748-49 seems to show that 
the dates of composition of all of these pieces are not far apart. 
Shadwell is utilized in Damon (1747), Die Witslinge (1748?), 
Der gute Mann (1748-49?), and Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn 
ein Jeck (1748-497); Congreve in Die alte Jungfer (1748-49), 
Der gute Mann (1748-49?), and Der Vater ein Affe, der Sohn 
ein Jeck (1748-49?); Lansdowne in Der Misogyn (1748) and 
Der gute Mann (1748-49?); Etherege in Der Leichtigliubige 
(1748), Die alte Jungfer (1848-49), and (probably) Der Vater 
ein Affe, der Sohn ein Jeck (1748-49?). Another strong reason 
for placing the three scenarios in 1748-49 is the mode of treat- 
ment. They are comedy of manners of the type which engaged 
the dramatist’s special attention at that time. They contain 
“humour” characters and (except for Die Witzlinge)® the 
intriguing Lisette—features not to be found in any of Lessing’s 
plays known to belong to a time after 1749. 

A fourth undated scenario, Der Dorfjunker, so far as can 
be determined, likewise partakes of the nature of the comedies 
of 1748 and early 1749. It seems to be connected with Vanbrugh’s 
The Relapse and to be an early stage of Die Juden.® If so, it 
was written before October 18, 1749. 

The evidence that has just been reviewed points toward a 
significant influence of English drama upon Lessing as early 
as 1748 and the beginning of 1749, and harmonizes four undated 
works with known qualities of his taste in those years. Close 
analysis of popular English comedies yields proof of highly 
imitative workmanship under the influence of an intensive 
reading program. In fact, Lessing’s comic plays of 1748 and 
early 1749 might almost be characterized as Restoration comedy 
of manners adapted for the German stage by being expurgated 
and made to conform to the rules of the unities. In other words, 
he himself followed the course which he recommended to others 


* Even Die Witslinge has a maid who, though not an intrigant, is called 
Lisette. 
Cf. The Sources of Lessing’s Die Juden. 
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at about that time: “Diese [i.e. the English and Spanish drama- 
tists] sind alle Manner, die zwar eben so grosse Fehler als 
Schénheiten haben, von denen aber ein verniinftiger Nach- 
ahmer sich sehr vieles zu Nutze machen kann.’ 


Paut P. Kies 
State College of Washington 


* “Vorrede” (October 1749) to the Beitrdge; Lachmann-Muncker, IV, 52. 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED JOHN FLETCHER 
AUTOGRAPH* 


Even in so recently published a book as Dr. Greg’s English 
Literary Autographs, 1550-1650, the statement is made that, as 
in the cases of Christopher Marlowe, Francis Beaumont, 
Robert Greene,' and other important Elizabethan men of letters, 
no specimen of John Fletcher’s handwriting is known to be 
extant. But within the past two years the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery has had the rare good fortune to acquire 
a one-sheet autograph which is not only signed by John Fletcher, 
but which also bears on its reverse side three lines of writing in 
his hand. . 

The document is a poem and a letter in the Old English 
“secretary” hand which was in general use from about 1525 
to 1650. The paper was folded and sealed in the manner custom- 
ary in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. There are remains 
of a seal which Mr. Haselden, keeper of the manuscripts at 
the Huntington Library, has not yet been able to identify with 
certainty. The sheet of paper is probably of Italian origin, 
of a brownish tint,and measures 11} x 7} inches(290 x 198 mm.). 
Mr. Haselden kindly informs me also that “the watermark is a 
forked pennon or etendard on a staff flanked on either side 
by the initials C (possibly G) S.”” On the back of the document 
we have in Fletcher’s hand, i.e., in the same hand which wrote 
the signature “‘John fletcher,’ the following address: To the 
[most] excellent and/best Lady the Countess/of Hunting(d)ton? 
The signature and the address are in the modern or Italian 
script which was rapidly gaining in popular favor among the 
litterati of the time. Fortunately the poem is not written wholly 
in the Old English hand: on the fourteenth line the word 
““Maddame” is in the Italian script. This is true also of the words 
“Spaine” in the nineteenth line, ‘‘maske” in the twentieth 
line, “Ashby” on the twenty-fifth line, “cum privelegio” on 

* For the privilege of publishing this essay I am indebted to the kindness 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, 
as well as to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. 

1 That there is reason for doubting Dr. Greg’s statement regarding Greene 


is shown in my Booke of Sir Thomas Moore: A Bibliotic Study, 1927, p. 78. 
* Letters in parentheses indicate deletions. 
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the twenty-ninth line, the name “Ralph Goodwin” on the 
thirtieth line, and of the word “Eue’”’ on the thirty-fourth line. 
In the five-line letter which follows the poem the following words 
are in the Italian hand: ‘“Maddame”’ (line 2), “Beaumont” 
(line 2), and ““maddame”’ (interlined above line 5). 

Regarding the history of this very interesting document I 
can say only that it was found among the muniments of the 
Earls of Huntingdon, which cover a period from A. D. 1100 
to the nineteenth century. For decades it had lain among those 
papers “neglected and unsung.” 

To our great regret the document bears no date. In those 
days there were no postal authorities to stamp incoming and 
outgoing mail. 

How, it may be asked, can we be sure that the signature is 
indeed the autograph of John Fletcher, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Elizabethan poets? There being no unquestionable 
autograph with which this one may be compared, it might seem 
that the signature would have to be accepted on faith alone. 
But the case is not nearly so desperate as it seems. From a 
microscopic study of the signature it is absolutely certain that 
the name, written in a small, cramped hand at the very bottom 
of the page, was written currente calamo, i.e., freely, without 
restraint. There are no unnatural pauses in the writing, no 
tremor, no unnatural breaks, no indications of patching or 
mending, no signs of hesitation or uncertainty—in other words, 
there is not a trace of any of the characteristics which bibliotists 
(handwriting experts) expect to find in an imitated, traced, or 
forged signature. The writing is therefore genuine. Whether it 
is the writing of John Fletcher himself, and not his amenuensis 
or a later copyist, and whether the John Fletcher was the poet 
who was associated with Francis Beaumont in the writing of 
some of the finest plays in the English language, are matters 
which cannot be proved by external evidence. Whether the 
poem itself will ever furnish internal evidence sufficient to 
establish the identity of the poet who wrote it is a matter for 
the future. In the meantime I am willing to accept the manu- 
script as a holograph by the distinguished poet, John Fletcher, 
for the following reasons: 

a. The handwriting of the signature, the address, the letter 
and the poem, are genuine; 
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b. The penmanship cannot be later than the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century; 

c. The document must have been written and sent to the 
Countess of Huntingdon prior to 1633, the year of her death; 

d. No other John Fletcher is known to have been writing 
poetry at the time. And “the honorable Lord & Lady of 
Huntingdon” are known to have had acquaintance with poets 
and playwrights. 

The poem, such as it is, bears no title and was evidently 
written upon request. It bears the unmistakable characteristics 
of an uninspired literary composition written to gratify the whim 
of an autograph collector whom one cannot refuse to please. 
That the poet had been the guest, on more than one occasion, 
of the Countess, and that he had deferred the writing of the 
composition as long as he dared or decently could, are fairly 
evident. It is almost certain that the poem was not revised or 
altered but was committed to the sheet of paper bearing it as 
it issued from the poet’s brain. That, no doubt, is why it has 
no proper subject matter and is so utterly lacking in any qualities 
that would entitle it to respect as a poem. It will not add a 
millimetre’s height to Fletcher’s fame as a poet; but it possesses 
considerable literary interest, none the less. The poem, con- 
sisting of thirty-eight lines of iambic pentameters, making 
nineteen rhyming couplets, follows herewith: 


There ys not any Sculler* of o* Tyme(s) 

inventing‘ nowe; more misbegott® w* ryme 

Then I am at this Instant: But ’tys so 

that I must.‘ write. yett hange mee If I knowe 

of what; or to what End: ffor that maine sinne 

of my fforgettfullnes (best of yo" kinne) 

I knowe yo" haue forgeuen; for I am sure, 

Yo" are too good to Lett yo" anger dure; 

and so that subiect’s Lost. Saye then I striue 
extreamely to commend yo"; Some doe thriue (10) 
by those vaine gloryes, Butt they knowe whoe neede 
such commendations; (as I knowe that creede 


* A unique and unrecorded spelling of “scholar.” The word is probably used 
in the sense of a university graduate who earned his living by literature. 

‘ Writing poetry. 

§ “Misbegott with” probably means “incapable of.” 

* The period after “must” shows that the poet was composing as he was 
writing. We are privileged to see his muse laboring at this abortive birth. 
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I take from; by addition’) Lett mee then 

write something (Madame) lyke those honest men 
that haue no busines;* Something that affordes 

some savor to the wrighter.* Knights, and Lords 
praye by yo" Leaues, I will not treate of yo" 

Ye" are too teachy:" nor whether ytt bee true 

wee shall haue warrs w* Spaine:" (I wold wee might:) 
nor whoe shall daunce i’th maske; nor whoe shall write (20) 
those braue things done): nor summe vp the Expence; 
nor whether ytt bee paid for ten yeere hence. 

All theise I overpasse; and come att Length 

Out of myne owne dexterytie, and strength 

to wish my selfe at Ashby:* There I am sure 

I should haue Brawne,” and Brackett," w® indure 
Longer then twentie Tryvmphs; and good Swan,” 
able to choake Th’ ambition of a churchman," 


7 Hang me if I know what the words in the parenthesis mean. 

* Here we seem to have an echo of the last line in Shakespeare’s Sonnet 21: 
“T will not praise that purpose not to sell.” 

* The spelling “wrighter” is of some interest because it is thus that the word 
is spelled in the Prologue to The Two Noble Kinsmen (1634)—a point which my 
friend Professor Oliphant thought of possible significance in connection with the 
question of Fletcher’s authorship of the Prologue until we noticed that Fletcher 
wrote “write” in the fourth line of the poem. (See The Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by E. H. C. Oliphant, pp. 331-32.) 

1° This use of “ye” after “you” in the preceding line should be compared 
with the same phenomenon in lines 35 and 36; it is curious that Fletcher thus 
uses “ye’’ both in the singular and in the plural. The significance of this will be 
appreciated by those acquainted with Mr. P. E. More’s “ye” test as applied to 
questions of Fletcherian authorship. 

" Touchy, sensitive. 

2 This allusion should help to date this poem. 

48 “Out of” probably means “by.” 

™“ This is Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire, the home of the Hastings- 
Huntingdon family. Cf. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, vol. 3, p. 434 
for an “Ashby Entertainment” in August, 1607. 

% The flesh of the boar was often called “brawn.” See the New English 
Dictionary. 

% This is a variant of “bragget”’ (“ a drink made of honey and ale fermented 
together’) and is mentioned in Fletcher’s Woman's Prise (1618), III. 2. 

17 A delicacy. Food and drink evidently meant a good deal to Fletcher— 
another phase, perhaps, of his notable grossness and coarseness. Wé may recall 
in this connection what Oldwit (in Shadwell’s Bury-Fair) says about Fletcher: 
“he loved a fat loin of pork of all things in the world.” See also what Edmund 
Chambers has to say on the subject (The Elizabethan Stage, vol. 4, p. 314). 

48 The rhyming of the final syllable of a masculine line with the final syllable 
of a feminine line should be noted, especially as the phenomenon recurs in the 





An Unpublished John Fletcher Autograph 


and Pyes cum priuelegio, w“out sinne 

forbydding all to Make 'vm, but Ralph Goodwin: 
And yo" O Ladie I should see agen, 

ther’s all my maine End: yo" that Euery man, 
and euery ayre breaths” well of, yo" that styll 
Lyke Eue before the fall must bee vnyll.™ 

and though yo" haue the power to doe amis 

ye’® haue the apple” still to knowe what ’tys, 

yo" I should see I saye, That of my all 

service, and prayers, are originall.” 


Roome for a Little prose. lyke a Lenvoy;* There were certaine Bookes/ 
Maddame that S* Thomas Beamonf® mencioned, and (as hee told mee)/ ffor 
yo’ Ladiship, w® whall bee shortely sent downe, and/ some other to attend them. 
I am sure yo" will doe my service to/ my Lord* so I commytt yo" to yo" 
(s)Closett. [maddame*] All at yo" noble service./ John fletcher 


That the postscript and the poem are in the same hand- 
writing admits, of course, of no doubt. 

From the contents and the free and easy manner of the post- 
script (or lenvoy, as he calls it) we may infer with almost ab- 
solute certainty, that this part of the letter to the Countess was 
written by the poet himself. This is confirmed, beyond the 





succeeding couplet. It has hitherto been thought that Fletcher was never guilty 
of such rhymes, and it was partly because of the occurrence of such a rhyme 

“See”—“story”) in the Prologue to Henry VIII that Oliphant was inclined to 
assign that Prologue to Massinger. (The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 313.) 

%* This Ralph Goodwin seems to have been the chef of the Huntingdon 
household. The success of the “Pyes” depended on him. 

2 “Breaths” for “breathes” is very common in Elizabethan manuscripts 
and printed books. Why Fletcher put an apostrophe after the word, I have no 
idea. 

* This word (“un-ill,” meaning “innocent”’) is not recorded in the New 
English Dictionary. It is, no doubt, a coinage of Fletcher’s. 

™ This is a unique use of the word “apple” as a symbol for “wisdom.” 

% “Original” probably for “inspiration.” 

™ “Lenvoy” and “l’envoy” were in use as early as the first half of the 
fifteenth century. It occurs in Fletcher’s Wit Without Money (1614). 

% “Beamont” is a well-known variant of Beaumont. Sir Thomas Beaumont 
was a resident of Leicestershire; he was knighted in 1603, created High Sheriff 
of the county in 1610, Baronet in 1619, Viscount Beaumont of Swords in 1622, 
and died in May, 1625. (See The Complete Peerage.) 

* I think that this was Henry Hastings, Fifth Earl of Huntingdon, who was 
born in 1586, married in 1601, and died in 1643. His wife was Elizabeth, the 
third daughter of Ferdinando Stanley, fifth Earl of Derby; she died in 1633. 

*” This is an interlineation. 
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shadow of a doubt, by certain identities in the handwriting of 
the postscript and the address, even though the latter is written 
wholly in the Italian script and—as we should expect in an 
address— in a larger and bolder hand. The d’s in “and” and in 
“Lady” in the address are identical (as to structure, form, and 
slant) with those in the word “‘maddame”’ in the last line of the 
postscript; this is also true of the m’s in the address and the 
Italian m’s in the poem and in the postscript; and the Italian e’s 
in the address are identical with the same letter in the rest of the 
document. But what is even more significant is the identity 
as to pen-position, pen-pressure, shading, and slant in the first 
half of the H in “Huntingdon” and in the long s’s occurring in 
the poem and in the lenvoy. The way the / is crossed in the 
address is identical with the f-crossing in the poem. 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 





THE WOMEN CHARACTERS OF JONAS LIE 


Arne Garborg designates Aasmund Olafson Vinje, Henrik 
Ibsen, Bjgrnsterne Bjgrnson, and Jonas Lie as the founders of 
modern Norwegian literature; and to Lie he accords, moreover, 
the foremost place as portrayer of his native land and his 
fellow countrymen. The works of Jonas Lie span, as regards 
their historical setting, the entire nineteenth century, and 
cover a wide range of social classes. One group ‘seems greatly 
neglected if we consider its numerical strength and economic 
and political importance: namely the agricultural population 
of Norway, the Norwegian peasants. When Lie turned to 
fiction, Bjgrnson had been writing peasant tales for more than 
a decade, and with phetiomenal success, at least with regard 
to the enthusiastic reception accorded to these stories by 
critics and public alike. As a result this domain held out little 
promise to a newcomer, but this was surely not the reason why 
Lie paid so little attention to this field. Already in 1872, he 
published his Nordfjordhesten (The Horses of Nordfjord), vir- 
tually the only one of his works which deals with peasant life. 
There can be but one opinion about the merits of this tale. 
It is a little gem and was, indeed, recognized as such immediately. 
But he never again chose a subject which can truly be said to 
represent peasant life. His early life had not brought him into 
close contact with the peasant class, and also later on, his 
associations with it were not of a really intimate character. 
That is probably the true reason why he did not draw more 
freely upon it for his material. 

One striking feature of Lie’s work is the frequent superiority 
of the women characters over his men. His first impression of the 
superiority of women reaches back to his schooldays in Troms¢. 
He discovered there that the girls were very skilful in getting 
the best of the teacher. 

They used a sort of deaf and dumb language (fingersproget), whispered, above 
or below the desks, the lesson in the catechism, the explanations, and the Bible 
stories so nimbly that the one who was called upon could recite the whole lesson 
without a hitch. We boys, to be sure, also learned the deaf and dumb language, 
but did not become especially proficient in it. We were not quick enough. 


—A moralist might find this sort of superiority of doubtful 
41 
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nature, but Jonas Lie never was a moralist. He undoubtedly 
admired and envied the girls on account of their ability and, very 
likely, found their methods, even after he had attained to 
mature judgment, an entirely permissible means of self-defense 
against a lifeless system of instruction. He surely did not modify 
his early estimate of the superiority of the other sex, and in 
many instances, portrayed the latter in his works as superior 
to men. 

It may well be that Lie’s wife, Fru Thomasine Lie, in some 
instances had a large share in the shaping of his characters. That 
she was a most efficient help-mate in his literary labors, we know 
from Lie himself. 


If I exclude Nordfordhesten, Slagter Tobias (Butcher Tobias), and a number 
of fairy tales [Lie wrote in 1893], I do not know a book—especially not one novel 
in the composition of which she (Fru Lie) did not have the final say in regard 
to the artistic form, and she has been my co-worker, so to speak, chapter by 
chapter; she has stricken out deviations from the main theme, demanded ad- 
ditions and changes, and, in a pinch, contributed certain features herself. My 
whole production has passed muster before her . . . . I may say that the best I 
have written came into being with the help of her influence and inspiration. To 
several of the novels: En Malstrém, Maisa Jons, Kommand grens Détire, Familien 
paa Gilje, Onde Magter, she has not merely contributed certain details, as for 
instance, of the kind that Ma never had any vacation except when she was 
confined in child-bed,—but in several, even the idea on which the work is based 
has originated with her. She might certainly have had her name on the title 
page as co-author with full justice. 

It appeared, however, unseemly to a married woman of our generation to 
claim her honestly won place in public;—her inexorable decision was to content 
herself with the consciousness of being her husband’s intellectual co-equal and 
co-worker, and to be rated as such in the circles in which we moved. 

But now that we both enter the sixties, it seems time to declare publicly 
that she has had her share in the most beautiful and best I have written. 


Lie idolized his wife, with good reason, indeed, and it is 
certain that he was most liberal in the recognition he accorded 
to her. The share which Fru Lie had in the work of her husband 
is difficult to estimate; we are, however, here not concerned with 
the ultimate cause but with the fact of the frequent superiority 
of Lie’s women characters over his men. 

In Lie’s first story, Den Fremsynte, (The Man of Second 
Sight) 1870, the principal woman character, Susanna, the pastor’s 
daughter, remains somewhat vague, since we see her only through 
the eyes of her lover, David Holst. Butit is fully apparent that 
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she is a strong-willed, loyal girl, in her early teens, full of mis- 
chief, even a little cruel in her thoughtlessness, but kind of heart. 
When David Holst shuns her presence, she seeks him; one 
might almost assert that she does the wooing, unperturbed by 
any obstacles, unaware of anything wrong in their mutual love, 
and never doubting a happy outcome. David Holst is tainted 
by hereditary insanity, and when the family doctor points out 
to him the possible consequences, should he marry Susanna, he 
at once decides to sacrifice himself for her sake. But Susanna 
will have none of it. Love is for her supreme. She claims it as her 
right to share his affliction with him as his wife, for love finds 
its supreme satisfaction, not in receiving, but in giving. All 
considerations for the possible consequences, she brushes aside 
disdainfully, believing that God, who is the author of their 
mutual love, is wiser than the wisest physician. Her whole at- 
titude is one of cheerful, naive optimism. At her last meeting 
meeting with David Holst, her whole conduct towards the un- 
fortunate youth is wholly of a motherly character. The most 
convincing proof of the strength of her character and will power 
lies in the fact that she wrests consent from her strong-willed 
father, in spite of the fact that he is bitterly opposed to the 
match, not only because of David’s affliction, but also because 
of a bitter feud between him and David’s father. The issue of 
the novel is not put to the final test, for Susanna is accidentally 
drowned. But she died as the victor in the struggle for her love. 
Susanna is physically, mentally, and morally far superior to 
David Holst. Her naive optimism makes her entirely oblivious 
to the social responsibility involved in her decision. Lie’s solution 
of the problem is not entirely satisfactory inasmuch as it avoids 
the real issue, but from the esthetic point of view, it is highly 
effective. It must also be taken into account that the mere 
memory of Susanna saves David Holst from the dark fate which 
is threatening him. With Susanna at his side, it might be argued, 
he would have achieved a complete and permanent victory over 
those sinister forces that endanger his reason. To be sure, even 
such a consummation would have held no guaranty for any pos- 
sible offspring, and Lie’s solution is accordingly, after all, the 
only acceptable one. 

In 1872, Lie published Tremasteren Fremtiden (The Barge 
Future). There are three women characters of some importance 
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in this story. Regina Br¢gelmann, later Mrs. Hegelund, is apt 
to be rated beyond her deserts. ‘‘There was undeniably some- 
thing powerful in her make-up, therefore everybody rendered 
her obedience; but this strong character was not lovable, and 
that was probably one of the reasons whyshe was still unmarried, 
although already over thirty,” and in spite of the fact that her 
father was the richest man of the whole country-side. A likely 
wooer, a Danish seaman, backs out at the last moment, since he 
“will not take hire as second mate,” as he puts it. Her old 
housekeeper declares after Mrs. Hegelund’s death: 


She might well have been a queen, such an honor it was to be employed in 
the house of which she was mistress. And she was as true as gold towards those 
in whom she had confidence. 


But a more impartial observer is apt to find that Mrs. Hegelund’s 
claim to greatness rests primarily on the wealth she inherited 
from her father and on the old, long established respect and 
reputation which the family enjoyed. 

Marina, the mother of the “hero,” is certainly a capable 
woman, a most faithful wife and mother, but her humble station 
in life makes her conduct stand out but little. It is interesting 
to note that we find here, in the relations of Marina to her hus- 
band, Jon, the very problem on which Lodsen og hans Hustru 
(The Pilot and his Wife) is based. Lie declared that the idea for 
this novel originated with Fru Lie; he apparently was unaware 
that the same idea, in the germ at least, is contained in the 
chapter entitled “Brystnaalen” (The Scarfpin) in Tremasteren 
Fremtiden though here the tension lasts only through a dozen 
pages, while in Lodsen og hans Husiru it is sustained throughout 
the entire novel. 

Morten Jonsen, the chief male figure, owes the gradual 
ennobling of his character to Edel Hegelund. The name Edel was 
probably meant symbolically, Edel possesses the same loyalty 
in love, the same spirit of self-sacrifice as Susanna, but she is 
quite modern in her self-esteem. The social gulf separating her 
from Morten is at first an obstacle, which she, however, soon 
overcomes. Morten is more keenly aware of the difficulty than 
Edel, but he chooses the wrong way to bridge it over. He starts 
out to acquire a modest fortune for himself, and when circum- 
stances seem to favor him, Edel’s father having become bank- 
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rupt, he believes himself close to his goal. Edel, however, is too 
proud to accept him under these conditions. 


For she understood that it was, after all, as she had first thought: he did 
not intend to ask her to become his wife until he had gained an economic position 
which would impress her and her father. 

As long as he stood there empty-handed, he saw their relations in a different 
light—and he esteemed her no more highly than to make it all depend on his 
success in speculating. 

“Well, Morten Jonsen,” she said to herself full of resentment, “get rich, 
get ever so rich, and you shall get your answer.”’ 


Edel is a type which we find frequently in the works of Lie. 
Love is for her the sole criterion, outward circumstances are of 
no importance. When Morten has lost virtually all he made, she 
gladly consents to become his, ready to work shoulder to shoul- 
der with him and renouncing all the ease and luxury to which she 
had been accustomed as the rich man’s daughter. 

In Nordfordhesten, which came out the same year as Tre- 
masteren Fremtiden, we find a similar situation. Like Morten, 
Gjermund goes out into the world to make money and, indeed, 
with the consent of Sigrid, his beloved. He is successful in his 
undertaking, but comes very near losing Sigrid, since he for- 
gets her in his quest. For Sigrid money is also a secondary 
consideration. She recognizes the economic necessity of Gjer- 
mund’s venture, but resents it bitterly when for him the means 
has become an end in itself, until his conscience finally awakens. 
The majority of Lie’s women cannot be won by material pos- 
sessions. 

Lodsen og hans Husiru, 1874, is the first of Lie’s famous sea 
stories. Here the relations between husband and wife are the 
main theme. Elisabeth is a child of nature. Cut on the lonely 
skerry, she has grown up, almost without human companion- 
ship except that of her grandfather. When still in her teens, she 
meets Salve Kristiansen, and the two fall in love with each other. 
But while Salve is away on a long voyage, Elisabeth’s grand- 
father dies, and she comes into the house of captain Beck, whose 
oldest son, a dashing young naval officer, begins to pay court 
to her and ultimately proposes. Elisabeth has given Salve no 
promise, and when Carl Beck asks for her hand, she accepts 
him, only to take back her word, when she comes to search her 
heart more closely, for that belongs to Salve. The latter learns 
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of the engagement, but not of the fact that Elisabeth has broken 
it off almost as soon as she consented to it. Salve then roams 
around in the world for a number of years, bitterness in his 
heart, until he by mere chance, finally meets Elisabeth who is, 
of course, still single. He now learns what has happened, and 
Elisabeth consents to become his wife, warning him, however, 
most solemnly that he must never doubt the singleness of her 
affections. Needless to say, Salve cannot keep his promise. 
Elisabeth suffers greatly from his distrust, but feels that her 
own past conduct is the cause of it and tries to disarm him by 
her utter devotion and meek forbearance. Her conduct seems 
unnatural to Salve, quite correctly so, and he interprets it as a 
tacit admission of guilt. At length, their relations become un- 
bearable, and Elisabeth leaves him and her home, but only as a 
last, desperate means to save her love. And this heroic measure 
is crowned with complete success. An important factor in the 
happy solution is that old note which Elisabeth wrote to Carl 
Beck, taking back her word, and which accidentally, but just 
in time has now come into her hands. Elisabeth represents, 
undoubtedly, Lie’s ideal of womanhood. She ultimately rebels, 
not because she feels offended in her own dignity, but only to 
save her love and the happiness of her home. 


“Let me tell you,” she declares at the final settlement, “things will never be 
well between us as long as you harbor in the least such (suspicious) thoughts. 
Don’t you yet understand that it is the peace of our home which is at stake, 
that I have fought for it all these years and have submitted to all this abuse, 
though it is not at all in my nature, as you well know. If you even now don’t 
understand—then may God have mercy on you and us.” 


In this novel there are several other women depicted whom 
we must consider of superior fiber, too, but it would lead us too 
far to analyze their characters also. 

Faustina Strozzi, the central figure of a play that came out 
in 1875, is of no great importance for our purpose. She is quick- 
witted, self-controlled, courageous, and proud, which latter 
quality does not prevent her, however, from frankly confessing 
her love for Carlo Brenta, the man of her choice, at first to her 
godfather, ultimately to Brenta himself. Love proves in the end 
the supreme force of her life. The portrayal of this character 
is somewhat vague. The chief purpose of the play is to depict the 
machinations of the Roman church. 
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A new type of woman makes its appearance in Thomas Ross, 
1878. Annie Wilkens is cold, though sensual, a serpent-like 
creature without heart or conscience, self-respect or sense of 
honor, a calculating coquette, who cruelly plays with the men 
who fall under her demoniacal spell, all the while trying to ap- 
pear a naive, wilful, spoiled child. Like Lindelin in Trold and in 
the drama named after her, she is an incarnation of evil, atavistic 
forces. In Sidney Crawby, the son and heir of her wealthy foster 
parents, Lie depicts the ruinous power of sensual passion. Mr. 
Crawby is well aware that Annie is laying her snares for him 
and he harbors no illusions in regard to her character. But he 
cannot master his infatuation for her, so he sacrifices honor, self- 
respect, and his good name for her. Small wonder that he finally 
sees himself compelled to put a bullet through his brain. This 
type of woman is frequent enough in modern literature, but Lie 
has dealt with it only once, if we exclude certain themes treated 
in Trold. 

Thomas Ross never succumbs wholly to the spell of Annie 
Wilkens. It is, however, to be doubted if we may attribute this 
fact to his strength of character, for Miss Wilkens is not using 
her wiles on Thomas Ross with the intent of capturing him in 
earnest. She has no intention of marrying him, a man without 
means, nor any other of the men who are lying at her feet. It is 
also not purely, perhaps not even chiefly, fiendish desire which 
prompts her to toy with them. It is Sidney Crawby for whom 
she has laid her snares, and since he avoids them when in his 
right mind, she tries, successfully, indeed, to drive him insane 
through jealousy. Thomas Ross, moreover, has long since been 
in love with Katharina Linstow, without being himself quite 
clear in regard to his own feelings. Fortunately for him, Katha- 
rina Linstow is fully aware of her love for Thomas and is not 
willing to surrender him to any other woman without a struggle. 
When Thomas, for the sake of their old friendship, but utterly 
oblivious of her true feelings, confides to her that he intends to 
propose to Miss Wilkens, Katharina bears up bravely under 
the cruel blow, and although she considers Thomas lost to her, 
she unhesitatingly refuses a proposal of marriage from one of the 
wealthiest men in the country—because she does not love him. 
In vain, her father, a very determined man, tries to persuade 
her to accept this brilliant offer. Katharina is too much a chip of 
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the old block for him to succeed. When Thomas, at last, breaks 
the spell which Annie Wilkens has cast over him and comes to 
Katharina, repentant, confessing his error, and begging her for- 
giveness, she has not a word of reproach. 


Say no more! I know you better than you yourself do,—it was your imagi- 
nation which carried you away,—your heart was never in it!—that I saw all the 
time. But next time, you must not let your imagination lead you away from me, 
—that Katharina will never again endure. 


And Katharina’s father, like Susanna’s, ultimately gives his 
whole-hearted consent. It is a significant feature that Ross, who 
is a dramatic author, owes the success of his first play to the 
advice of Katharina Linstow. 

As in the case of the novel just discussed, Adam Schrader, 
which came out a year later, derives its title from the chief 
male character, a bachelor well along in years, who is thrown 
into the company of several marriageable young women at the 
summer resort where he spends his vacation. In his egotism, he 
lays it down as the first rule of conduct for a sensible man who 
does not want to get grey prematurely to guard against strong 
affections of any sort. That he fails to live up to his theory is 
certainly not Ely Falk’s fault. Ely’s main charms are her 
naturalness, honesty, and sensibleness. She is active and 
capable, and, fortunately for their mutual happiness, she is a 
very practical little woman. There is one scene in the novel which 
we may regard as symbolical, and it may well have been meant 
thus by the author. When walking across a field Ely and Adam 
encounter a ram which they know to be vicious. Adam Schrader 
irritates the animal by staring at it, for “even the Bengal tiger 
is held in check by the power of the human eye.” But not the 
ram, and when Adam, to make matters worse, threatens the 
ram with his cane, he charges and soon lands his opponent 
flat on his back. It is then that Ely rushes to his rescue and 
courageously grapples with the creature. When, after years of 
married life, Adam comes very near wrecking their marital 
happiness, Ely again takes the ram by the horns, this time 
figuratively, and saves the day. Where would Adam Schrader 
with all his learning and all his many theories be without his 
practical, courageous, and sensible little Ely? There is an old 
spinster in this novel,a Frgken Fasting, who appeals to us through 
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her frankness, insight, and unselfishness. Antonia Baumann, 
another of the women figures in this work, is of the conventional 
type: sophisticated, sentimental, insincere, and withal quite 
coquettish, though as different from Annie Wilkens, who is 
really an adventuress, as day from night. 

Grabows Kat, 1880 (Grabow’s Cat) a drama, does not contain 
a woman character of particular interest to us. Judith Stenvig, 
the heroine, corresponds in a general way to Lie’s ideal. She 
is unconventional, has a will of her own, and is true to her love, 
but she does not stand out above the rest of the characters. 
The widow of general Orning is sophisticated and material- 
istic in her attitude, and a great schemer, but she underestimates 
the character of Judith. Jomfru Grabow, whose cat furnishes 
the title for the play, appeals through her loyality, common 
sense, understanding, and ready wit. The play was not written to 
delineate these characters, but to present the conflict between 
the old and the new in the realm of art, which, in essence, 
remains the same down through the ages and in all fields of 
human endeavor. 

Jomfru Een, later on Madam Kristensen, in Gamle Rutland, 
(Old Rutland) which came out the same year as the play just 
spoken of, seems, at first sight, to dominate the skipper Kristen- 
sen completely, so that the sailors speak of sailing under Madam 
Kristensen’s command rather than under that of the skipper. 
The fact is that the two are well mated and supplement each 
other. Kristensen is slow in thought and speech, extremely 
suspicious of the upper class in general and of the members of 
judiciary in particular. His wife stands in no such awe of them 
as her husband, for she has learned from personal observation 
before her marriage that these demi-gods are but mortal men, 
like all the rest of us. Her former employer, Judge N¢rregaard, 
characterizes her in the following manner: 


I see you have good sense, very good sense. It is strange that I never dis- 
covered it in Jomfru Een. She was, between us two, a stubborn woman and had 
much fault to find. But life develops—and you have, indeed, become a splendid 
woman—in your best years, and they do not always coincide with the almanac, 
Madam Kristensen. For some, it is their twenties and for others their forties. 


That the judge means what he says becomes evident from the 
fact that he, upon the persuasive arguments of Madam Kristen- 
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sen, consents to the marriage of his daughter to an able but poor 
fellow of humble extraction. 

Kristensen is very close with his money, but he loans to this 
young man four hundred dollars, without expecting ever to 
get his money back, not out of sympathy, but from gratitude 
towards judge N grregaard, who, years ago, was intelligent enough 
to discern Kristensen’s innocence and acquit him, though the 
evidence seemed to indicate that he was guilty. In one particular 
Kristensen will not yield to persuasion or coercion. The couple 
has an only child, a son, Bernt, an able and courageous lad. 
When he grows up, he, of course, wants to become a seaman; 
but Kristensen knows the great physical and moral dangers of 
a sea-faring life. He has decided that Bernt shall be spared what 
he himself had to undergo and insists that Bernt learn the 
shipbuilders trade. Madam Kristensen accepts the final verdict, 
after all her efforts to win her husband for the plans of Bernt 
have proved in vain. Not so the lad. He runs away from home 
and becomes a sailor. His conduct is simply an illustration of 
the fact that it is difficult for young people to profit by the 
experience of their elders. After several years of roaming, he 
returns, cured of his hankering for the sea, chastened and repent- 
ant in spirit. Kristensen, who had disowned his disobedient 
son and would not allow his name to be mentioned to him, at 
last relents. He receives him with open arms and gives him a good 
start in the occupation he himself had chosen for him. Into the 
bargain, Bernt wins Polly, his childhood friend and playmate, 
although, from wounded pride, she at first treats him coldly. 
She is, however, of Lie’s favorite type. Bernt is the man of her 
choice and she never falters in her love for him. In skipper 
Kristensen and his wife Gertrud, Lie has given us a splendid 
portrayal of life on the sea, and of married life as it should be. 
Husband and wife, in spite of differences of temperament and 
opinions, stand loyally by each other in good and evil days. 
They are co-equals, but even strong-minded Madam Kristensen 
acknowledges that he is the helmsman, appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The mother of Rejer Jansen Uhl,—he is the central figure 
in Gaa paa, 1882 (Go Onward) ,—the last of the stories of Lie 
dealing with the life of the sea, does not rise above the average. 
Well along in years, she finds herself a widow and face to face 
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with great economic difficulties. Can the old family estate be 
held? That is the burning question. But her mind is too slow to 
wrestle with that problem, she can only passively wait for the 
outcome. Rejer’s sister, Ottilie, is the first of a list of women we 
encounter on the pages of Lie’s works, who is sacrificed, half 
voluntarily, to uphold the family fortune and pride. She does 
not lack strength of character, but her horizon is so narrow 
that she does not dare to rebel against a fate which, alas, is 
but all too common. 


Young men have married elderly women and old men have taken young 
wives, generation upon generation, continually governed by economic con- 
siderations, ignoring the voice of God ir our hearts and all else. 


The underlying problem in this novel, though Lie touches upon 
it only lightly, is the same as the one with which Knut Hansun 
dealt at length in Children of the Age, and Segelfoss-town: the 
inevitable decline of the old wealthy families which are unable 
to adjust themselves to the changing conditions of life. Rejer 
courageously breaks away from the past, begins at the bottom, 
no matter what others may say and think, but all the while 
conscious of his worth and determined to rise. Of course, he 


conquers in the end. In him, the tide has turned, and we may 
expect that the family will move upward again, while for gener- 
ations it had been declining. Significantly enough, he does not 
marry for money. When he first meets Sara R¢grdam, the oldest 
daughter of a retired chief-gunner, he is not at all favorably 
impressed. 


She was not at all the kind of a woman he cared for,—resolute and so strong 
that she might easily fell a man. She came always rushing in from the Christmas 
baking with an apron covered with flour and as large as a top-sail, enveloping 
her whole figure. 


She is, moreover, after the death of her father, the sole provider 
for four younger brothers and sisters. But when Rejer has 
reached the stage when he can establish a family, it is Sara 
R¢grdam or no one at all. 

You, Jomfru R¢grdam, I have always thought of as the figure-head on a 
prow of triple oak, bobbing up and down to the waist iu the foam, with such a 
lofty bosom and this proud expression of yours,—yes, with just such a bearing of 
head and neck as yours, Jomfru R¢grdam. It is as if she were looking out upon the 
sea, shouting to the billows: I shall, indeed, break you. Here stands before you 
the sort of a man, Jomfru, who could sail both hard and fast in this world, if 
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he only gets her he wants for his sailing mate. Yes, Jomfru R¢rdam, I wasn’t 
made captain to-day [like his rival]—I am not dressed up, not dashing and stylish, 
I am a homely fellow—have a long, ugly nose, am inferior in many respects. 
But pledge your troth to Rejer Jansen Uhl, and you shall never be betrayed, 
—not for other women, nor for anything else in this world, while there is life 


in me. 

Like Kristensen and his Gertrud, Rejer and Sara strive shoul- 
der to shoulder, not without occasional friction, to be sure, for 
Sara is very independent and Rejer soon has to abdicate as 
absolute ruler, but they are everything to each other, and for 
this reason no serious conflict can arise. 

The next novel which Lie wrote has its setting in Christiania. 
The title: Livsslaven, 1883, has a twofold meaning. Nikolai, the 
chief character, isa victim of circumstances, of heredity and en- 
vironment, we might say, and finally ends up as a prisoner for life. 
The title suggests both: slave of circumstances and lifer, and 
it is not possible to render this double connotation by an English 
term. ‘“Livsslaven’’ comes nearest of any work of Lie to making 
propaganda. There can be no doubt that the sympathy of the 
author is wholly on the side of the poor, and a number of 
passages are directed against certain social institutions in the 
author’s own name. Nikolai is an illegitimate child. His mother, 
Barbro, an ignorant peasant girl, long resists the lure of high 
wages and an easy life, which are within her reach if she will 
entrust her little boy to some one else so that she might become 
the wet-nurse of a boy who has just been born to a rich consul. 
But the eloquence of an interested physician and the per- 
suasion of all her neighbors, at last, break down her resistance. 
Though she has given but half a promise, yet when the consul’s 
carriage is sent for her the next day, she goes along. Half ina 
daze, she hurries off, lest her own little boy, whom she has just 
nursed once more, and who has fallen asleep, should wake up. 
In the Consul’s house, where she is pampered and humored for 
utterly selfish reasons, she completely degenerates morally, and 
ere long also physically, from sheer idleness and high living. 
Ease, physical comfort, and an abundance of dainty food, soon 
become her only concern. What motherly affection she is capable 
of harboring, she bestows unhesitatingly on her ward, who is 
a so much nicer boy than the unkempt, untutored, and rude 
Nikolai. When she, at last, has made herself so unbearable that 
she must leave the house of the consul, she all at once remembers 
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that she has a son of her own, who owes a debt of gratitude to 
his poor mother. Nikolai has become an able workman and 
earns good wages, soit is only fair that he should help his mother. 
Barbro clings to the good-natured Nikolai like a leech, and he 
willingly takes the economic burden on his stout shoulders, 
harbors even a certain affection for his mother. His foster- 
mother, to be sure, has done nothing to usurp Nikolai’s affection 
for herself. Madam Holman is an acrimonious, self-righteous, 
egotistical woman, who believes thoroughly in the old adage: 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Since she makes his home 
a hell for her husband, it is small wonder that he takes to 
drinking. Nikolai, she regards as wickedness incarnate, and, of 
course, metes out to him the most cruel and unjust treatment. 
Madam Holman is verily hungering after righteousness—in 
others, be it well understood. When after some time a daughter 
is born to her, she hammers it into Nikolai that Silla is “‘an 
unusual, superior being, so to speak, of a higher order than he 
himself.” But Madam Holman’s treatment of her offspring 
differs really only in degree from that accorded to the lad. 
Since Silla lacks the courage to rebel, as Nikolai does, she de- 
velops into a most cheerful little liar. Curious, light-headed, 
pleasure-loving, loose in her conduct, she trips along through 
life. In spite of all her faults, Nikolai loves her, and the time is 
not far off when he shall make her his own. But fate intervenes. 
One day, he surprises Silla with Ludwig Weyergang, the one who 
though unwittingly, stole from him a mother’s love and care and 
whom he hates instinctively. A quarrel arises between the two 
young men, and Nikolai, taunted by the arrogance of Ludwig, 
strikes his opponent a blow that proves fatal. Too late, Silla 
learns to understand what love really means. Seeing that there 
is no hope for happiness for her any longer, she drowns herself. 
The women that figure in Livsslaven are all from the lower class 
of city people, types true to life and, unfortunately, not infre- 
quent. They are depicted in a realistic, but not naturalistic 
manner, for which shortcoming Lie was taken to task by the 
critics of the day. Lie has but once dealt with characters from 
this social stratum. 

The best novel which he ever wrote and the one which is 
most important for our discussion is Familien paa Gilje, 1883 
(The Family at Gilje). There is, first of all, Ma, who, while 
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continually effacing herself, is really the one on whom the well- 
being of the whole family depends. Fru Brigitte is a woman of 
good breeding and culture; in her younger days she seems to 
have been spirited enough, but ceaseless years of unending toil 
have completely broken her. Her husband, captain Peter 
Wennechen Jaeger, tyrannizes the entire family, and most of 
all his patient, long-suffering wife. He is withal a well-meaning 
man, considers himself a model husband and father, and is 
totally blind to the fact that he suppresses the individuality 
of every member of the family. One feels that Gitta, his wife, 
is partially responsible for this state of affairs. It would seem 
that if she had asserted, early in her married life, her own will 
and personality, Jaeger would have developed differently. But 
in the forties of the nineteenth century the view still ruled su- 
preme in Norway that the so-called head of the family possessed 
absolute power. To question his autocracy was lese-majesty. 
Fru Gitta has great respect for the conventional and fears social 
criticism; but the chief reason for her conduct is a certain 
inherent weakness of character. She can no more assert herself 
than can her brother, the governor, who is wholly under the 
sway of his proud, cold, and scheming wife. Both, Fru Gitta and 
the governor, dread friction and strife. On rare occasions, we 
catch a rebellious glint in Fru Gitta’s eyes, but we never witness 
open insurrection. She has far better judgment than her temper- 
amental spouse, and commonly succeeds in getting her way in 
essentials, but she does not gain her point by frank discussion 
and self-assertion. We scarcely need to say that she never desires 
anything for herself; she lives only for her family. When Jaeger, 
in his rash and headstrong fashion, determines upon some ill 
advised course of action, she never openly contradicts him, but 
almost always succeeds in bringing him to her point of view by 
such subtle diplomacy that he really believes, that he himself, 
after mature reflection, has arrived at a different conclusion. 
He seems totally oblivious of having suffered any defeat, any 
encroachment upon his authority as pater familias. That 
it would have been possible to treat him in a different manner 
becomes evident when Inger-Johanna, his favorite daughter, 
resolutely opposes him in a matter of paramount importance. 

One reason why Fru Gitta carefully avoids everything that 
might irritate Jaeger, and one which is only too well founded, 
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seems to be her fear for his health. Jaeger is apoplectic, and great 
emotional strain is fraught with real peril. So he must be spared 
as much as possible. But in earlier years, this consideration 
could hardly have been valid. The severest defeat which Fru 
Jaeger sustains is her inability to prevent the sacrifice of the 
gentle, sentimental Thinka. Like Ottilie in Gaa paa, she is made 
to marry an elderly, well-to-do widower. Both parents feel that 
this match in reality is a boon for their daughter. The mother, 
to be sure, is well aware of the heartache which poor Thinka is 
made to suffer, but the economic security, which is her compen- 
sation, looms up large in the eyes of the mother, too. Thinka’s 
subsequent fate is what one would expect. Like a lamb, she is 
lead to the slaughter, and after the first violent outburst of 
grief, she resigns herself to her fate, seeking consolation in the 
imaginary world of sentimental novels. 

Inger-Johanna is of an entirely different mould. She is a 
real thoroughbred, physically, mentally, and morally. Life 
in the lonely mountain district loses for her some of its charm, 
when in the person of a visiting officer, captain Rgnnov, a former 
comrade of her father, but now attached to the royal court, 
she catches a glimpse of the world beyond the narrow confines 
of her native mountains, and she eagerly accepts an invitation 
of her aunt Zittow, the governor’s wife, to visit her in the capital. 
This aunt is a very cold-hearted, ambitious, and conventional 
woman, and social success is for her the highest value in life. 
From the beginning, there arises a struggle between aunt and 
niece. Inger-Johanna is well aware that her personal liberty 
is at stake, but she is naturally dazzled by the outwardly gay 
social life to which she is introduced and the homage people 
render her. But no one of the young society lions impresses 
her. Without knowing it,.she has already lost her heart to a 
poor student, Arent Grip, a young man of brilliant mind and 
advanced ideas, an enemy of all shams, and impatient with the 
established social order, but unfortunately, however, greatly 
lacking in strength of character. Inger-Johanna’s aunt is 
pursuing very cautiously a deeply laid plan. She persuades 
Inger-Johanna that she has a great mission to perform by as- 
suming a leading part in the life of society. For a while, the 
enthusiastic, ambitious, and strong-willed girl actually believes 
it and is ready to play the réle chosen for her by her aunt. Of 
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course, the gateway to this career is an appropiate marriage, 
and here the possibilities are not super-abundant. The aunt, 
however, has long since chosen the right man, the very captain 
Rgnnow, whom Inger-Johanna regards as a friend from her 
mountain home because of his brief visit there, so that whenever 
she meets him, she naively associates with him in a certain spirit 
of friendship. He has, meanwhile, made great strides in his 
career and impresses Inger-Johanna by his refined bearing and 
knowledge of the world. His duties keep him away most of the 
time, and Inger-Johanna has little chance to learn to know him 
more thoroughly. He, moreover, operates under the directions 
of aunt Zittow, who is shrewd enough to determine the psycho- 
logical moment, and so he is accepted when he proposes, in spite 
of his forty-six years. The news does not take captain Jaeger 
and his wife entirely by surprise, for another aunt, a lovely, 
clear-sighted, idealistic old spinster, Alette is her name, has seen 
through the game of aunt Zittow and has forewarned Inger- 
Johanna’s parents. To aunt Alette, it seems a great calamity 
that Inger-Johanna should fall into the snares so cunningly 
laid for her, but she has confidence in the character of her niece. 


Aunt Alette, that splendid aunt Alette, was fortunate in being able to think 
that all should be as it ought to be. .... She had her little inheritance to live 
on and was not dependent on anybody. But—Ma’s expression became sober 
and protesting—without her four thousand dollars . . . . old and tormented in 
the place of Miss Jgrgensen, the housekeeper of the governor’s wife, she would 
not have written such angelic letters. 


Fru Gitta, too, is perhaps doubtful about the real happiness 
that Inger-Johanna may reap by this splendid match, but her 
conscience need not trouble her on this occasion: Inger-Johanna 
has not beencoerced into her choice. Captain Jaeger is, of course, 
elated over the splendid prospects that open up for his favorite 
daughter. Just think of it: a few months hence, she will be 
presented at court. He triumphs prematurely. Aunt Zittow 
makes a false move. It has not escaped her observation that her 
niece takes a deep interest in that impossible Grip, and so she 
sets to work and undermines the social and, worse still, also the 
economic position of the poor fellow. This persecution would 
matter little to him if it were not for Inger-Johanna’s engage- 
ment. When she, by chance, meets Grip at the home of her aunt 
Alette, she not only discovers Grip’s affection for her, but also 
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her own heart. As in the case of Elisabeth, in “Lodsen og hans 
Hustru,” there exists but one possibility for her: she immediately 
breaks off the engagement. Of course,she now must return tothe 
home of her parents. 

Her decision affects Jaeger like a bomb-shell, and he does not 
spare Inger-Johanna from his anger. She has only one plea 
to make. 


“Tt became clear to me, like a flash of lightening, that my whole heart for an 
entire year, perhaps for two years, has belonged to another man. 


When he learns that it is Grip, he rages anew. 


“Listen, father,” Inger-Johanna remarked as she jumped to her feet and 
stepped in front of him, “though Thinka and the others have been unable to save 
themselves, no one shall crush me..... And if the whole world had opposed 
me, father, I had but one straight course to pursue—do as I have done—write to 
Rgnnow ... . let him know everything and tell aunt Zittow about it. 

“And,” she leaned back in the sofa and looked on the ground, bitterness 
on her face, as she recalled it all,—‘‘aunt has done what she could, I may assure 
you! .... thought as you do, father, that it was sheer madness . . . . she loved 
me so dearly that it did not matter to her how wretched I might become, if only 
this marriage came about.” 

“And now I have come home with more grief than I can tell you,—so full 
of fear.4 


Captain Jaeger relents, Inger-Johanna has won the day and 
is now perhaps closer to the heart of her father than ever before. 
It would seem that now the road is clear for Grip. But he is 
not the man to hew for himself a path to victory. Instead, his 
course bears rapidly downward, and intermittent efforts are of 
no avail. Inger-Johanna never falters in her love for him, and 
when he, a moral and physical wreck, ruined by drink, lies on his 
death-bed, Inger-Johanna hurries to his side, unmindful of what 
people may say or think. And her love is not left completely’ 
unrewarded. She has put into practice some of Grip’s ideas about 
education and devotes her life to the children of the district. 
“He gave me something to live for.” 

There are several close parallels between “Familien paa 
Gilje”’ and Camilla Collett’s novel, Antmandens dgtre. But there 
is also one important difference. Sofie, the heroine of Collett’s 
novel, seeks refuge in a conventional marriage when the death- 
knell sounds over her hope for happiness through love. Not so 
Inger-Johanna. The settings of the two novels as regards the 
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time of the action are the same, but Animandens dgtre appeared 
almost a generation before Familien paa Gelje. It has been 
suggested that the lot of women had undergone a great change 
for the better in these three decades, and that Lie, accordingly, 
found a more independently spirited solution. If this were the 
true explanation, Inger-Johanna’s fate would be highly im- 
probable—taking into account the time element—and this it is 
not. We must look to the philosophy of life of the two authors 
if we wish to understand the reasons for this difference in their 
treatment of the theme. All women of Lie who measure up to 
his standards place love at the very top of their scale of values. 
It is also of no importance to them whether or not the man of 
their choice is worthy of their love. Love is the most essential 
part of their being and they cannot pluck it out without de- 
stroying their own selves. 

En Malstrém, 1884, (A Vortex) is, as the title suggests, a 
picture of utter ruin, of a greedy vortex, which swallows up an 
entire, once wealthy family. 


And at the bottom of this greedy, devouring abyss:—the whisky glass, 
drinking, this little tipple with the many names, to which his father, and perhaps 
his grandfather before him, too, had been addicted. 

It was this little glass which had swallowed up their reason, morality, 
prosperity, and their very lives. Marianne’s, Biermann’s, and Griiner’s fortune, 
his own inheritance, the property of those who had backed his father and en- 
dorsed his notes, a chain longer than eyes could reach. They were all headed for 
destruction—and could consider themselves fortunate if they were spared shame 
and dishonor. 


But drink is not the sole cause, for the catastrophe is, at 
least, hastened by the conceit and utter inability of the oldest 
son, Johnny,—people have dubbed him “the lord’’ because 
of his noble airs,—whom the deluded father considers a business 
genius. The daughters of Mads Foss are sacrificed to keep the 
ship afloat, they are used like pawns in a game of chess. Only 
the youngest escapes this fate, since she is still in her teens when 
the father dies. Mads Foss ‘“‘was in the habit, according to the 
common opinion of the people, of settling his losses with his 
pretty daughters. They were now established, one here, one 
there, by strange enough marriages.”’ 

The reaction differs with the individual temperament. 
Antonia is hard and proud, like her father, jealous of the 
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reputation of the family, but strange to say, only of the com- 
mercial reputation. But she is a strong character. When she 
has ruined her husband by forcing him to render aid to her father 
again and again, she resolutely sets to work, if not to retrieve 
his fortune, at least to earn a comfortable living. The fate of 
her younger sister, Marianne, is of a more tragic nature. She, 
too, is forced to marry a man more than old enough to be her 
father. She loves a young man, and the two meet after her 
marriage occasionally. When the suspicion of her husband is 
aroused and he questions her, Marianne tells him with brutal 
frankness that her heart belongs to the young Wilse, that she 
married her husband only for his money, and that she hates him. 
He does “the only thing that is left to him,” that is, he goes and 
hangs himself. Needless to say, the fortune that he leaves to 
his widow is swallowed up in the general ruin of the Foss estate. 
That her conscience is troubling Marianne is but what we should 
expect. Her dead husband is a more formidable obstacle to her 
union with Wilse than the living one ever was. In vain, Wilse 
tries to convince her that she was only an innocent victim. 
When she herself, by slow degrees, arrives at a similar view, 
Wilse goes and marries his wealthy cousin. Marianne does not 


however, go under. 


Having passed the crisis, she felt calmer and more in equilibrium than for 
years,—free from this trembling anxiety, torn between scruples and a false hope. 


To give content to her life, she establishes a home for poor 
children, and now uses her charms and power of persuasion to 
secure support for her home from the well-to-do. 

In passing, we may point out that Henrik, the second son of 
Mads Foss, who after some mad pranks had fled to America to 
escape punishment, returning however later on, saves himself 
from the general ruin, and by industry and intelligence grad- 
ually rises again. It appears that he has profited by his ex- 
periences in America. He has gotten rid of false pride and has 
really learned how to work and manage a business. Johnny 
remains more or less of a parasite tothe end of hisdays. Mention 
must also be made of Madam Torbj¢rnsen, the midwife, who 
reminds one strongly of the midwife in “‘Slagter Tobias.”” Both 
these women are intelligent, resolute, and fearless; they harbor 
few illusions and have become hardened by their experiences. 
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yet, they are not without human sympathy, especially towards 
the poor. It is Madam Torjgrnsen who suggests to Marianne the 
task in which she finds contentment, just as Madam S¢rwig takes 
the helm when things look darkest for Tobias and his family, and 
finds a happy solution of all the difficulties. 

Lie was an implacable enemy of convention. Its effect is, 
according to Lie, always harmful, and it may become ruinous, as 
in the case of Kommand¢grens D@tire, 1886 (The Daughters of the 
Port Commander). The lives of the two young women, who seem 
to have every chance for happiness, are ruined by the folly of 
their mother. Fru Jutta is described at the very beginning as 


Stately, domineering, a little bit corpulent, with a heavy gold chain on her 
neck and bosom. Her strong face with its regular features had a dignified double- 
chin. Her whole bearing spoke of former beauty and of pretensions. 


Her husband, a man well on in his sixties, has long since given 
up rebelling against her authority. In her youth, Fru Jutta had 
her love affairs, and was engaged more than once, both secretly 
and publicly. Her beauty had already faded when she captured 
captain Witt, a man at least fifteen years her senior. Now she 
has become highly conventional, nay prudish, as often happens 
in the case of those who have a past. The commander, an 
old sea-dog, is an enemy of conventions, but on occasion, he is 
forced to humor his wife. A son, Karsten, a naval lieutenant, is a 
worthy pendant to Johnny; but this time it is the mother who 
idolises the indolent fop, and while she does not exactly sacrifice 
her two daughters for his sake, she certainly neglects them. The 
girls have been for some time in Kristiansfeldt, where the 
Moravians have a well-known finishing school. They are both 
naive and confiding; Cecilie, the elder, who is very beautiful, 
attracts a great deal of attention. She wins the affections of 
lieutenant Fasting and feels herself strongly drawn towards him. 
But her brother, Karsten, who necessarily judges others by 
himself, throws suspicion upon the motives of his comrade. 
Cecilie is horrified and avoids Fasting. The ill advice of her 
brother and mother and the gossip of the town have made Cecilie 
sensitive and self-conscious. As a result, she treats Fasting 
coldly on several occasions, acting entirely against her will, for 
she harbors now a strong passion for him. The man is bewildered 
and comes to the conclusion that Cecilie is coquettish, and his 
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attentions to her cease. A last effort of Cecilie to win him back by 
social triumphs leaves him cold, since he entirely misjudges 
her. When he marries one of her friends, Cecilie, of necessity, 
abandons all hope. Her sister Martha’s fate appears at first 
sight even more cruel. She is in love with her cousin, Jan, a 
poor lad, who has to make his own way in the world. Fora time, 
Jan, who is the commander’s nephew, stays at the house of his 
uncle, much to the displeasure of his aunt. That proud woman 
never dreams that Jan should ever dare lift up his eyes to one of 
her daughters, not even to the plain Martha. Her very unkind- 
ness towards Jan and her severity towards Martha bring the two 
closer together. When Jan is to depart on a long voyage, Martha 
gives him all that she can give, innocently, without any feeling 
of guilt, for she and Jan are inseparably one. When it becomes 
apparent to the sharp eyes of Fru Jutta that Martha is to become 
a mother, the chief concern of the commander’s wife is to prevent 
a scandal. The poor girl is sent to Germany, under some pretext, 
of course, and there she has to leave her boy after he is born. Her 
father is the only one who understands Martha and pities her. 
Her lot has become absolutely hopeless, for Jan, meanwhile, has 
gone down with his ship. Martha loves her child dearly, but she 
may not go to see it, and only once every three months she hears 
from the woman who is bringing him up. More frequent com- 
munication might arouse suspicion, and the reputation of the 
family must be safe-guarded, even at the cost of Martha’s life. 
Only when, after many years of pining, she lies on the point of 
death, does her mother consent that the boy,—he has been named 
after his father,—should be sent for. Of course, he is passed off 
before the people as a mere relative. By sheer force of will, 
Martha holds death at bay until she once more has beheld her 
boy. When he at last arrives, she has scarcely time and strength 
enough for a last caress. The proud Cecilie eagerly accepts 
the sole legacy of her sister to give some meaning to her life. 


She grasped Jan. She had him to live for,—so to speak the crumbs from 
her sisters humble board. 


However cruel Martha’s fate, she is the richer of the two. 

Et Samliv, 1887, is ‘Married Life’’ as it should not be. The 
young lawyer M@¢rk and his wife Aletta start out full of affection, 
good will, and hope, and yet, they end in abject failure. Whose 
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fault is it? we well may ask, but it is not easy to give a positive 
answer. In the beginning, M¢grk has to devote the larger share of 
his time and energy to his business affairs. His outlook upon life 
seems materialistic. Since he, however, considers it his share, 
and his share alone, to provide for his family we cannot be 
surprised that he is absorbed by his economic pursuits. He also 
believes, like many other husbands, that he should spare Aletta 
from the worry and care of business, and Fru Aletta makes no 
special effort to win his confidence. She does feel neglected, but 
hardly because M¢grk does not talk business with her. It would, 
however, not matter much what he spoke about, but she cannot 
bear his silence. When Konstance, a cousin of Aletta, pays a 
lengthy visit at M¢grk’s home, the newcomer and M¢grk soon find 
those very business affairs a matter of common interest. Kon- 
stance is well on the way to become an old spinster, and in 
managing her modest means she has acquired some insight into 
business matters. She tells of some good investments, and in 
order not to be outdone, M@¢rk tells her of some woodlands he has 
bought with his savings. Aletta has never heard of the fact, and 
naturally feels hurt by her husband’s seeming lack of confidence. 
Konstance, moreover, attracts M¢grk not solely for the reason 
that she can talk business, and Fru Aletta has good grounds to be 
jealous. But the danger vanishes with the departure of Kon- 
stance. 

Mgrk has four children by Aletta, according to the generally 
prevailing view, they ought to bring the parents more closely 
together, but rather the opposite occurs. Here Aletta is seriously 
at fault for she completely spoils her two boys by blind partiality 
and over-indulgence. In her relations to her two sons, her weak- 
ness, sentimentality, and lack of judgment and stamina become 
most apparent. M@grk’s advice to his sons is sound enough that 
they cannot reach any goal worth while in life without honest 
and serious work. When Johan Henrik fails in his examinations, 
the father writes to him that he has only himself to blame for his 
failure. The mother finds the letter heartless and cruel. What her 
proud and sensitive boy needs after his severe disappointment, is 
love and consolation. M¢rk is at fault, too, because he does not 
assert his authority, but has long since come to live only at the 
mere circumference of the family circle. As the economic and 
social position of Mgrk improves, Aletta seeks and finds diver- 
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sion is social life. The business having been well established, 
M@grk has more time to spare, but Aletta is now taken up with 
other things. The two grow more and more apart, and when 
M¢rk’s whole position is at stake at the time of a general econ- 
omic crisis, he hides the fact from his wife and children. He does 
not even stop the squandering of money on their part. Soon 
he is well on his feet again, and Aletta might have remained 
ignorant of the causes of M¢rk’s recent dejection and ill humor, if 
one of the guests at their silver wedding had not in a well meant 
toast, referred to the crisis now happily a thing of the past. 
Aletta feels deeply hurt, for she recognizes that she has no share 
in the life of her husband. 


“Yes, Aletta,”—he admitted—‘“I have really suffered for a time more than 
you knew,—but I was so anxious to spare you.” 

“Yes, I have indeed been spared,”—she said to herself.—‘“But if you had 
not spared me quite so much, I might perhaps not feel so poor now.” 

“Tt so happened, and it can’t be helped now, that you were so completely 
taken up with the children.—And now they will soon be grown up and leave 
home.” 

“Alas, Jakob, I was only too glad that I had some one I could love—and be 
something to.” 

“T have indeed been more than willing that you should besomething to me, 
Aletta!” he remarked sadly. ““You believe it is only you who have felt want. . . . . 
But it is after all nothing but work which, in the long run, keeps a man up. It 
gives content to his life-—to gather money with one hand and squander it with 
the other: It is like a treadmill. Well then, do not look so full of despair.” 

“Oh, it only seems to me we are so—wretched. I think it is with married 
folk as with dumb animals, which were denied the use of speech by the creator. 
They may perish mutely at each others side.” 

“There may be something in what you say, Aletta! And the results, the 
results, pray. The practical side of the failure of our married life finds its mani- 
festation, among other things, in our two sons, misjudged young men of genius, 
the fruit of our bringing-up. If they had not their parents to fall back on, they 
would become a public charge What thoughts will they harbor some years hence 
in regard to what they really owe to their father and mother, except their total 
unfitness for life.” 


But Lie is an optimist. It may not be too late yet to reform 
the two youths into useful members of society. And husband 
and wife may still find happiness. 

“There is something which is called Indian summer, Letta..... It is 
said to be such a beautiful time. The air so mild, and temperate, and clear.—And 
this Indian summer may come late in the fall, too.” 


In Maisa Jons 1888, we have a picture of the short-lived 
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romance of a poor seamstress. Maisa leads a monotonous 
existence, sewing in the houses of the well-to-do. Her chances in 
life are meager, for she is not only poor and of humble origin, 
but illegitimate to boot. Like many of her kind, she hangs most 
of her earnings on her back. She aspires to rise above her station, 
at least by her dress and manner. Her days are spent in cease- 
less toil, and yet, she lives from hand to mouth. One day she 
makes the acquaintance of Kielsberg, a poor medical student, 
who starts a mild flirtation and induces her to visit with him 
various places of public amusement. Maisa seems aware that 
Kielsberg will nevery marry her, and that she is endangering her 
reputation by associating with him and appearing in public in 
his company. It is not long before Anton, the son of the rich 
merchant Tranem, in whose house she has been sewing for years, 
off and on makes improper advances to her. Having seen her 
with a student, he is convinced of her immorality and venality. 
Anton’s mother is, of course, greatly offended when she dis- 
covers that her son has cast his eyes upon Maisa. She takes the 
poor girl severely to task for her misconduct, for without it, the 
action of her son would be unintelligible. To eliminate all danger, 
Fru Tranem tries to persuade Maisa that she should get married, 
the sooner the better, before her reputation suffers any more. A 
wooer is at hand in the person of the shoemaker Elling. Maisa 
does not care for the man, but is finally forced into marrying him 
by the machinations of Fru Tranem. The results are what one 
would anticipate. The two people become very unhappy with 
each other, and economic want makes matters worse. Maisa 
is earning a little herself, but to no avail, since Elling has taken 
to drinking. Under the circumstances, we are not surpised that 
Maisa does not die of a broken heart, when Elling one night in 
his drunken stupor, walks into the river and drowns. 

As a widow, Maisa again goes out sewing, to a large extent 
to those families for whom she worked before her marriage, 
Tranems, of course, among them. When one day she is given 
as material for some doll’s clothes the very cape which she 
finished years ago, the day her fate was decided for her by the 
authoritative Fru Tranem, her whole past vividly rises before 
her mind’s eye. We agree with Maisa that she does not bear the 
sole responsibility for her and Elling’s fate. The women of the 
upper class, who arbitrarily force Maisa into the deepest misery, 
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all for the sake of their narrow, selfish morality and propriety, 
are, one and all, inferior tothe poor working girl. What we see of 
the men, does not put them on a higher level. Even Kielsberg, 
Maisa’s one time lover, is wholly selfish in his attitude. He soon 
forgets his flirtation and goes on with his career, seemingly with- 
out compunctions of conscience. At a medical convention, 
Maisa years afterwards sees him once more in the street. “He 
surely had been something else to her than she to him,—that 
she now could understand.” But it would be wholly unlike Lie 
to pass judgment on his characters. He presents the facts of 
their lives to his readers, and they must draw their own con- 
clusion. 

Lie once declared: “I have really never believed in evil 
(in men); but in recent years, I have learned that too.” There 
is good and evil in every one, and some times the evil wins the 
upper hand. The forces of evil are for Lie irrational, atavistic, 
and mystic. He has dealt with the subject extensively in those 
stories which appeared under the title Trold, 1891 (Troll), and 
in the drama Lindelin, 1897, which is simply a dramatisation and 
elaboration of one of the stories contained under the same title in 
the collection of 1891. Lie leaves, here, however, the firm 
ground of reality, the ordinary laws of cause and effect are 
suspended, and the individuals depicted cannot be judged 
according to common standards. 

There are, however, several novels by Jonas Lie where the 
same forces are portrayed without recourse to the supernatural 
or mystic. Onde Magter 1890 (Forces of Evil) is of minor import- 
ance so far as the women characters are concerned; it is the 
psychological problem which interests us most. Director Bratt 
and the merchant Johnston are diametrically opposed types. 
Bratt isa self-made man with all the healthy appetite and robust- 
ness of conscience characteristic of this class. Johnston is the 
decendant of an old, cultured family: refined, keen-minded, 
sometimes a little bit sarcastic, standing far above mere wealth 
and power, and withal very scrupulous and sensitive. The two 
men are friends, at least outwardly, but Bratt envies and hates 
Johnston for his success, influence, and power. At times they are 
of opposing camps in matters of public policy and the like. 
Johnston stands up for his point of view, but his attitude is al- 
ways impersonal. Bratt, more than once, deliberately exposes 
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Johnston to severe material loss, though he afterwards always 
repents. Defeat he cannot stand, and if he believes himself 
injured, he must retaliate. He possesses one weapon which is 
deadly effective, though Bratt is not really aware of its fatal 
power. 

On a stormy night, Johnston took out rather high insurance 
on his ship, and when he came home, he found a telegram 
informing him that the ship went down a week ago. He had 
insured in good faith and, according to the law, received the full 
amount of insurance. His financial status was, at that time 
very unfavorable, but with this large sum of ready cash, he 
easily got on his feet again and later became very prosperous. It 
is Bratt who suggests that Johnston was, indeed, lucky that night 
in going to the club, where he took out the policy in question, 
instead of to his home, where he would have found the telegram. 
But he really implies that Johnston was not altogether without 
suspicion. Johnston is wholly innocent of any dishonest action 
or intention in the matter, but the thought suggested to him 
torments him to such an extent that he is in danger of losing 
his reason. To free himself from this hell, he wills away all his 
property to charity, a measure to which his only son and heir 
cheerfully consents. Bratt has been ignorant of the fatal wound 
he inflicted upon Johnston by his malicious suggestion. Only 
when the latter lies onthe point of death, Bratt is made to under- 
stand what he has done. The only atonement which he is able 
tomake isto establish the fact that the telegram had not yet been 
delivered when the insurance was written. ‘Could he ever have 
imagined that any one would be so sensitive—if his conscience 
was really clear?” 

Bratt has a daughter who is very much like him: strong- 
willed, jealous, and selfish, although she is sincere, ardent in her 
affections, and capable of true devotion. The following remark 
by her sums up the problem of the novel. 


“Might there not be hidden deep down in a man’s heart some piquant, in- 
calculable, malevolent troll?” — 
The evil is often inseparably bound up with the beneficial. 
Fru Bratt suggests: 


“‘Great dynasties and kingdoms, which have elevated mankind both morally 
and culturally, are, indeed, at times founded upon bloodshed and murder.” 
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These evil forces lurk often in the strongest and best and, on 
occasion, gain the upper-hand. But Lie, while forced to believe 
in the evil, all his life long proclaimed the essential goodness of 
men. His sympathetic understanding sheds a ray of light even 
upon the darkest sides of human nature. And there are only few 
characters in his works that are really evil, though some suc- 
cumb to forces that spell their moral ruin. 

Niobe, 1893, was designated by Lie as a novel from contem- 
porary life. About the underlying idea, he wrote: “I was struck 
by the contrast in the relations between parents and children 
now-a-days compared with those that prevailed in my youth. 
In by-gone days, everything was fixed, settled, positive,—per- 
haps too positive. In some form or another, it had to come to a 
conflict between the two generations, in which both parties were 
in the right, each in his own way.” The last clause is character- 
istic of Lie. He always saw both sides of the question, and hence 
he could not write problem plays and novels of propaganda, 
like, for instance, Ibsen and Bjgrnson. Lie’simpartiality becomes 
apparent, if we compare “Niobe” for example, with Bjgrnson’s 
Det ny System, or Daglannet, where we have also a conflict 
between the old and the new. It might, possibly, be argued that 
Lie is partial to the old, for the new order is not represented in 
a very attractive light in Niobe. In this novel, the fact stands 
out that Lie completely ignored the religious controversy which 
raged in Norway in the eighties of the last century and which 
was made the theme of many a work of importance. Bjgrnson’s 
Paa Guds Veie, Kjelland’s Skipper Worse, and Garborg’s 
Ein Fritenkjar are striking illustrations. Lie was not indifferent 
to religious questions, but held that religion was an individual 
matter. His guide is his relations towards his fellowmen was 
a lofty humanitarianism: his religious creed was, probably, 
rationalistic, at least outwardly. His strong preoccupation 
with the mystic forces in life compel one to believe that there 
must have been a powerful emotional element in his religious 
experiences. In his works, however, it does not become manifest. 
So far as his novels have their settings in the past, the total 
absence of all references to the religious life of his characters 
might be explained by the fact that the people of those days 
were not deeply stirred by religious questions. Where Lie deals 
with the generation of the eighties and early nineties, his picture 
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is incomplete because it ignores the religious element in the lives 
of his people. 

The principal figures in Niobe are Dr. Baarvig, his wife 
Bente, their three oldest children, and a Fr¢ken Feiring, who 
later marries one of the sons of Baarvig. The children are all 
three affected by, or should we say, infected with, modern ideas. 
But their conceptions are very one-sided and center in exagger- 
ated notions of their own importance and the rights of the 
individual. Both parents yield in varying degrees to the demand 
of the age, and so contribute their share to the ruin of their 
children. A tutor of the younger children of the doctor adds 
his mite also, at least to the undoing of Minka, the oldest daugh- 
ter. Fru Bente is very partial to her oldest son, Endre, whom she 
aids and abets in his different efforts to find his proper calling. 
She implicitly believes that Endre is really a genius, and as such, 
it is his lot to be misjudged. He has studied theology and 
philology, tried his luck as a singer and as an actor, and has just 
discovered that he is a natural born art critic, when his life is 
cut short. When Fru Bente, at last sees through him, he is 
past redemption. The father appraises Endre more correctly, 
but is, on his part, totally blind to the faults of his favorite Kjel. 
The latter is stongly convinced of his peculiar genius for bus- 
iness, and it requires no persuasion to convert his father to this 
view, too. Dr. Baarvig starts Kjel in business, and the latter 
very soon succeeds in ruining himself and his father. Kjel’s 
wife the former Thekla Feiring, a strong advocate of woman’s 
rights, is, indeed, the most ill suited mate for Kjel. Her stan- 
dards of living are, of course, very high. She has only rights, no 
duties, and her ability to squander money leaves nothing to be 
desired. She speaks contemptuously of the simple life in the 
country. 

Number one of her principles was, once for all, that one must first and fore- 
most guard one’s own individuality. One must preserve one’s individual rights 
even against one’s children, in one’s home as well as in society. This was the 
great rational principle for the sake of which she was compelled to leave her 
child to the wet-nurse and the nurse girl, so that she might get her rest at night, 
and so on, and so forth. 


One cannot help being reminded a little by Thekla’s theories of 
Ibsen’s Nora. It is an altogether different matter when Thekla 
discusses her rights in relations to her elders. 
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“Children, indeed, can not be entirely without rights in this world,”—Thekla 
_ remarked sarcastically. “A certain responsibilty must be established,—at any 
rate, among human beings.” 


She also talks glibly enough about the needs of society. 


“Society is in distress, Mr. Finsland. As long as there are such enormous 
tasks for all of us to accomplish ,beauty will have to be content if kept a little 
in the background.” 


Her “strong” individuality enables her to ignore gossip. People 
are talking about Thekla’s intimacy with Doctor Stenvig, and 
Fru Bente, her mother-in-law, seeks to warn her in a frank 
kindly manner. But Thekla retorts: 


“T do not care in the least what people say or think about me. A friendship 
which is based on so many and such strong common interests as mine and Dr. 
Stenvig’s cannot be affected by town gossip. Every spiritual relationship between 
a man and a woman one must expect to be misjudged—as yet,—I say, as yet, 
Fru Bente, as long as there are so many who judge all more advanced ideas 
according to the backward notions of the masses.—Only I had not expected 
that you would take up the matter.” 

Fru Bente. “I happen to be of the opinion that a married woman, both for 
her own and her husband’s sake, ought to guard even against appearances.” 

Thekla. “I don’t think so. And if this is meant as a hint from Kjel, I must 
protest against interference,—excuse me for speaking plainly.” 


Thekla, who poses as a representative of modern woman- 
hood, is not an attractive character. But she compares quite 
favorably with Minka, Dr. Baarvig’s eldest daughter. Minka 
is thoroughly imbued with the ideas, or rather with certain 
superficial notions, about the emancipation of women, and she 
has already contributed an article to some magazine, anony- 
mous, to be sure, of a highly rebellious nature under the cap- 
tion “Woman Awakening.” Like her brother Endre, she is of a 
changeable nature, very easily impressed and led, but quite 
convinced of her own superiority. She comes under the harmful 
influence of the poet Finsland, who poses as a pessimist; but 
ultimately she completely succumbs to the unscrupulous engi- 
neer Varberg, who systematically intimidates and enslaves her. 
He dabbles in spiritualism and hypnotism, and the pliable, high- 
strung, and imaginative young woman is a very suitable subject 
for his experiments in the occult sciences. Her doom is sealed 
when she is permitted to go to Christiania for a while. Her 
intentions she sums up: 
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“TI want to follow my own nature. I want to live my life,—know that I am 
an inspiration for those who have the energy and the ability to hoist their mighty 
sails and who dare to use them.” 


Apparently she intends to play the réle of a modern Aspasia. 
Once in the capital, she soon becomes expert in the art of the 
coquette, and is convinced, at least herself, of the fascination 
she exerts upon men. Berthea, the second daughter of the 
Baarvigs, does not possess Minka’s conceit, but she also breaks 
away from the discipline of the home, and corrupts her mind by 
indulging her morbid curiosity and by indiscriminate philan- 
dering. She is spared at the final reckoning. So we may assume 
that the author did not regard her as past all hope of redemption. 

The inevitable catastrophe is hastened by Kjel. He staves 
off bankruptcy, for a while, by the manipulation of trust funds, 
and similar shady dealings, but he is not able to get back on his 
feet again. When Dr. Baarvig realizes that Kjel must land in 
the penitentiary if he cannot make up certain deficits, obeying 
an evil impulse, he sets fire to Kjel’s sawmill and lumberyard. 
Though he is not in the least suspected, remorse over his deed 
drives him to suicide. His self-sacrifice does not save Kjel, in 
spite of the fact that he collects 80000 kroner insurance. Shortly 
after his father’s death, he goes into bankruptcy, and discovery 
of his fraudulent transactions is inevitable. Fru Bente is not 
staggered by the course of events, for she knew what had to come. 
But she abandons all hope. Her three eldest children are 
complete failures. Endre is nothing but a braggart and pre- 
tender, Kjel a criminal, and Minka a physical and moral wreck. 


“I might just as soon speak up, too,” she remarks to her mother. “You 
understand, mother, I did not have the heart to inflict it upon you.—But now,— 
well, I have accepted Varberg. I cannot act differently, nor should I want to,”— 
she nervously shrieked, entirely beside herself. “It is my own wish, mother, to 
follow him,—I am bound to him. He shall be my manager for seances out in the 
world,—and I, as medium, become a pioneer in the realm of new truths 
is a gift which I possess. He shall develop this peculiar gift .... I must obey 


my calling.” 

Minka’s declaration is the last straw. In mad frenzy, 
Fru Bente explodes a quantity of dynamite stored in the house 
and rids the world of herself and her three children. 

The relations between Dr. Baarvig and his wife are what 
they should be and cannot well be considered a cause contrib- 
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uting tothe disaster. But both parents are blindly partial tosome 
of their children and are instrumental, by acts of omission and 
commission, in bringing about their undoing. Fru Bente is the 
stronger character and recognizes her errors sooner than her 
husband does his own. Her last act results more from deter- 
mination than from despair or mental derangement. 

A pitiful figure is the tutor, Schultheiss. He idolizes Minka 
and remains blind to the end to the actual facts. While he be- 
lieves that he can assert a wholesome influence upon Minka, 
she is cleverly using him in her clandestine enterprises. In 
spite of all his learning and his kindheartedness, Schultheiss 
comes dangerously near being an idiot. The fact that he is 
really in love with Minka is but a weak defense. 

The unusual violence of the conclusion of Niobe is wholly 
unlike Lie. It is apparent that he does not regard all modern 
tendencies as an unalloyed good. The type of emancipated 
woman represented by Thekla and Minka neither possessed the 
sympathy of the author, nor can it win that of the reader. 
That Lie, however, was not opposing but furthering true 
emancipation is proved by half a score of his works. 


JoseF WIEHR 
Smith College 
To be continued 





DIE BRIEFE LUDWIG TIECKS. 
Ein literarisches Problem 


Obgleich Ludwig Tieck anerkanntermassen zu den be- 
deutenderen Dichtern der deutschen Literatur gehért, fehlt noch 
immer eine moderne, geschweige denn eine abschliessende 
Behandlung seines Lebens und Schaffens. Diese Tatsache 
lasst sich durch mehrfache Griinde erklaren, worunter die Un- 
zuginglichkeit seiner Briefe jedenfalls als einer der ausschlag- 
gebendsten zu betrachten ist. Képke berichtet in seinem 
Werke iiber Tieck, dass es Tiecks “letzter literarischer Plan war, 
eine Auswahl seiner Briefe zu geben, die er zu diesem Zwecke 
nochmals durchging.’* Dies bezieht sich wahrscheinlich auf 
die spiter von Holtei besorgten Briefe an Tieck,? wie aus Képkes 
Vorwort (I,xvi) hervorzugehen scheint. Ohne Zweifel standen 
jedoch sowohl Képke wie auch Holtei Briefe zur Verfiigung, die 
jetzt verloren sind. Holtei weist in seinem Vorwort besonders 
darauf hin (I,x,xi), dass er folgendes ausgeschlossen habe: 
“simtliche Familienbriefe, aus denen Dr. Képke unschitzbare 
Aufschliisse fiir seine psychologische Entwickelung des rei- 
chen Dichterlebens schépfen, die ich aber, ausdriicklich erteil- 
ter Anweisung gemiss, nicht abdrucken lassen durfte.’”’ Ferner 
wurde “im ganzen unterdriickt, oder wo méglich teilweise 
herausgestrichen, was Anstoss erregen—was noch Lebende per- 
sénlich verletzen—was sie um ihrer lieben Toten willen krin- 
ken—was endlich den Schreibern Verdriesslichkeiten, und sind 
sie begraben, iible Nachrede zuziehen kénnte.” 

Vor etwavierzig Jahren kiindigte Gotthold Klee eine Ausgabe 
von Tiecks Briefen an. Goedeke, der mit Klee bekannt war, 
zeigte das Werk in der zweiten Auflage seines Grundrisses (Bd. 
VI, S. 34, §284,1) an und hatte sogar Zugang zu Klees Samm- 
lung, denn er zitiert daraus (S. 34) einen Satz aus einem am 6. 
November 1792 in Géttingen datierten, unveréffentlichten 
Briefe von Tieck an seine Schwester Sophie (das Original be- 
findet sich jetzt in der sichsischen Landesbibliothek, einer von 

1 Ludwig Tieck. Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des Dichters . . . . von Rudolf 
Képke, 2. Teil, Leipzig 1855, S. 137. 

* Briefe an Ludwig Tieck. Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von Karl von 
Holtei, 4 Bde., Breslau 1864. 
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Klees Hauptquellen), um Adolf Hauffens Behauptung, das 
Marchendrama Das Reh (1790) stamme nicht aus Tiecks Feder,* 
zu widerlegen. Aber inzwischen ist Klee gestorben, ohne sein 
Projekt ausgefiihrt zu haben. In seinem Werke iiber den Maler 
Runge berichtet Siegfried Krebs,‘ dass Klee schliesslich seinen 
Plan ganz und gar aufgegeben hatte. Sein Material bestand 
hauptsichlich aus Abschriften der in Berlin und Dresden befind- 
lichen Vorlagen. Jedenfalls enthalt die Lebensskizze Tiecks, die 
Klee seiner Ausgabe der ausgewihlten Werke (in Meyers Klas- 
siker-Ausgaben) vorausschickt, nicht sonderlich viel Neues 
iiber den Dichter. So weit mir bekannt ist, hat Klee nur vier 
Briefe veréffentlicht; vier andere stellte er Krebs fiir dessen 
Runge-Werk zur Verfiigung. Herr Johannes Klee in Berlin, 
der Sohn und Erbe Gotthold Klees, hat mir in liebenswiirdiger 
Weise die simtlichen Kleeschen Unterlagen zu einer Lebens- 
beschreibung von Tieck zur Verfiigung gestellt. Es sind aber 
keine Briefe darunter. 

Es ist allgemein bekannt, dass sich die Mehrzahl der unverdf- 
fentlichten Tieck-Briefe in Berlin und Dresden befindet. Die 
preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin besitzt z.B. den Tieck- 
Nachlass, der unter anderem den Solger-Tieck-Briefwechsel 
einschliesst. Dieser ist in den von Tieck und Raumer besorgten 
Nachgelassenen Schrijien und Briefwechsel von Solger (in 2 Ban- 
den, Leipzig 1826) nur unvollistindig abgedruckt. Ferner ent- 
halt die Berliner Bibliothek iiber hundert unverdffentlichte 
Tieck-Briefe an Nicolai, Friedrich Schlegel, Josef Max, Fried- 
rich von Raumer, Varnhagen von Ense und andere. Weitere 
Tieck-Briefe befinden sich im Preussischen Staatsarchiv, im 
Hausarchiv und im Literaturarchiv zu Berlin. 

Die Sachsische Landesbibliothek zu Dresden besitzt die 
Briefe Tiecks und Wilhelm Schlegels. Sowohl diese wie auch 
Tiecks Briefwechsel mit Friedrich, ferner einiges aus dem Brief- 
wechsel Tiecks und Dorothea Schlegels, sollen demnichst (1928 
oder 1929) von Professor Henry Luedeke-St. Gallen in einer 
kritischen Ausgabe veriffentlicht werden. Bisher waren nur 
sechs Briefe Tiecks an Wilhelm zum Abdruck gekommen und 

* Zu dieser Frage siche meinen Aufsatz im Euphorion, Bd. 29, Heft 1-2, 
S. 93-108. 

* P.O. Runges Entwicklung unter dem Einflusse Ludwig Tiecks, Heidelberg 
1909, S. 30-31 Anmerkung. 
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zwar je zwei durch Jonas Frankel und Klee und je einer durch 
Krebs und Luedeke. Ausziige aus anderen hatten Waitz und 
mehrere jiingere Forscher gebracht. Tiecks Briefe an seine 
Geschwister und an viele andere—im ganzen iiber 150—befinden 
sich gleichfalls in Dresden. Auch die Dresdener Stadtbibliothek 
und das Stadtmuseum besitzen einige Tieck-Briefe. 

Der Briefwechsel Tiecks und Caroline von Humboldts soll 
auf Schloss Tegel aufbewahrt sein. Weitere unveréffentlichte 
Tieck-Briefe sind in Hamburg, Wien, Bonn, Jena, Miinchen, 
Leipzig, London und anderen Orten zerstreut; eine gréssere 
Anzahl befindet sich auch im Besitze seiner Verleger oder deren 
Nachfolger (Cotta, Reimer d. h. Walter de Gruyter, Brockhaus 
usw.). Die Brockhaus-Korrespondenz will Luedeke noch dieses 
Jahr (1928) herausgeben. Eine Ausgabe von Tiecks Briefen an 
Frau von Liittichau (Dresdener Bibliothek) besorgt Fiebiger. 

Schliesslich befindet sich in meiner eigenen Autographen- 
sammlung eine ganze Reihe—iiber dreissig—unveréffentlichter 
Tieck-Briefe an verschiedene Personen, darunter Carus, Rau- 
mer, Friederike Krickeberg und Rumohr, sowie an mehrere 
Verleger. 

Andere Tieck-Briefe, die vor einigen Jahrzehnten noch vor- 
handen waren, scheinen jetzt ginzlich verschollen zu sein. So 
berichtet z. B. R. M. Werner in seinem Verzeichnis der Hebbel- 
Briefe von mehreren verlorengegangenen Schreiben Tiecks. 
Friedrich von Raumer schreibt im Vorwort zu seinem Litera- 
rischen Nachlass,§ er habe unzihlige Briefe, darunter wohl auch 
solche von Tieck, zur Seite geworfen. Képke zufolge (I, xx) soll 
Raumer auch Briefe von Tieck an Friedrich Schlegel besessen 
haben. Von Jacobis Briefen sind viele verschwunden, andere 
wurden von Zoeppritz, dem Herausgeber des Nachlasses, ver- 
nichtet. Auf Holteis Eliminierungsprozess ist bereits hinge- 
wiesen worden. Und in seiner Ausgabe von Wackenroders Wer- 
ken und Briefen schreibt Friedrich von der Leyen: 

Aus den Ausziigen von Képke, welche die Kgl. Bibliothek in Berlin ver- 


wahrt, geht hervor, dass um 1850 noch eine Reihe anderer Briefe von Tieck 
und Wackenroder vorhanden waren—wohin mégen sie geraten sein?* 


Wire von der Leyen jedoch der 1909 von Heinrich Meisner und 


‘1. Bd., Berlin 1869, S. vi. 
* 2. Bd., Jena 1910, S. 252-253 Anmerkung. 
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Erich Schmidt fiirdie Literaturarchivgesellschaft herausgegebene 
Holtei-Képke-Briefwechsel bekannt gewesen, so hitte er die 
Antwort auf seine Frage dort gefunden. Die betreffenden 
Briefe wurden nimlich vernichtet. Einer von Tieck an Wacken- 
roder aus dem Jahre 1793 ist allerdings vor kurzem aufgetaucht. 
Er befindet sich jetzt in der Berliner Staatsbibliothek. 

Andere unedierte Tieck-Briefe kommen zuweilen unverhofft 
zum Vorschein und gelangen gewoéhnlich auf den Autographen- 
markt. 

Wenden wir uns nun den bereits veréffentlichten Tieck- 
Briefen zu, die aber zumeist nicht in kritischen Ausgaben vor- 
liegen, so finden wir ausschliesslich der simtlichen Schlegel- 
Tieck-Korrespondenz, deren Besprechung bis zum Erscheinen 
von Luedekes Ausgabe vorbehalten sei, etwa 200 vor—eine ver- 
haltnismassig magere Ernte fiir einen Dichter, der erst in seinem 
80. Jahre starb und mit zahllosen Personen brieflich verkehrte. 
Dagegen liegen uns etwa 700 veréffentlichte Briefe an Tieck 
vor, die von iiber 200 Korrespondenten herriihren. Die meisten 
deutschen Dichter aus jener Zeit sind mit Briefmaterial weit 
besser vertreten. Ausserdem sind die verdéffentlichten Tieck- 
Briefe keineswegs alle leicht zugiinglich. Viele befinden sich in 
selten gewordenen alten Biichern, verschollenen Zeitschriften 
und vermoderten Zeitungsblittern. Auch gibt es kein zuver- 
lassiges und erschépfendes Verzeichnis dieser Briefe. Das in 
Goedekes Grundriss (VI, S. 33-34) angefiihrte ist nicht nur 
veraltet, sondern auch unvollstindig. Es geht daraus auch nicht 
deutlich hervor, dass Holteis Briefe an Tieck neun wichtige 
Briefe von Tieck enthalten. Diese Umstinde haben mich nun 
bewogen, das folgende neue Verzeichnis der gedruckten Briefe 
von Tieck anzulegen, wobei ich die méglichste Vollstindigkeit 
angestrebt habe. Einige Daten verdanke ich Herrn Percy Ma- 
tenko, Stud. phil. an der Columbia-Universitit. 


Adressat Datum P Quelle 


J. K6érner in Zeitschr. 
f. Biicherfr. IX (1917), 
Heft 5-6. 


L. Assing, Briefe ». 

Erlangen, Juli 1793 Chamisso usw. nebst 
Briefen, Anmerk. u. No- 

tizen v. Varnh. v. Ense, 

Leipz. 1867, I, 189-242 


? Bayer, Rudolf Dresden, 14. Sept. 1839 





Adressat 


Bernhardi u. Sophie 


Bernhardi, Sophie (geb. 
Tieck) 


Béttiger 


Braniss 


v. Brinkman, C. G. 


Carus 


v. Collin, M. 


Deinhardstein 


Devrient 


Zeydel 


Datum 


Jena, 6. Dez. 1799 


Erlangen, 2. Mai 1793 


4 Briefe, 1797-1802 


Dresden 1835 


2 Briefe, Dresden 1840 


Dresden, 17. Nov. 1835 


3 Briefe, 1821-1845 


Dresd., 28. Okt. 1827 


Ziebingen, 15. Feb. 1818 


5 Briefe, 1800-1824 


Berl., 16. Feb. 1853 


3 Briefe, 1831-1833 


Quelle 


Klee in Euphor. Ergh. 
3, 211. 


Klee in Forschungen 
zur deut. Philologie, 
Festg. f. Rud. Hilde- 
brand, Leipz. 1894, 180- 
190. 


S. Krebs, P. O. Run- 
ges Entwickl. unter d. 
Einfl. L. Tiecks, Heidelb. 
1909. 


Geiger, in Goethe-Jb. 
15, 296-297. 


Holtei, Br. an Tieck, 
I, Bresl. 1864, 90. 


Fiebiger in Euphor. 
Ergh. 13, 61-74. 


Zeydel in Mod. Lang. 
Notes XLIII, 2 (Febr. 
1928), 76-77. 


Kurrelmeyer ebenda, 
XLII, 5 (Mai 1928), 
309. 


Kérner in Zeitschr. f. 
Biicherfr. IX (1917), 
Heft 5-6. 


Fehling, Briefe an Cot- 
ta, Stuttg. u. Berl. 1925, 
247-255. 


Deut. Dichtung 28 
(1900), 291-294. 


Houben, Emil D., sein 
Leben, s. Wirken, s 
Nachlass, Frankf. 1903, 
172-174. 
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Adressat 


Dumpf 


Friedr. Wilh. IV von 
Preussen 


Grossh. Hessische Zei- 
tung 


Datum 


Dresd., 
1812. 


16./28. Mirz 


5 Briefe, 1840-1850 


2 Briefe, Berlin 1801, 
1802 


Dresden, 28. Apr. 1828 


11 Briefe, 1798-1829 


Dresd., 24. Dez. 1819 


Dresd., 6. Dez. 1822 


Dresd., 28. Apr. 1828 


Darmstadt, 12. Juli 1841 


Ziebingen, 24. Dez. 1810 


Quelle 


BaltischeMonatsschr., 
April 1899, S. 307-311. 


L. H. Fischer, Aus 
Berlins Vergangenheit, 
Berl. 1891; der erste 
auch in Raumers Literar. 
Nachl. II, Berl. 1869, 
188. 


Giinther in Euphor. 
20, 641 u. 21, 230. 


Das Frommannsche 
Haus u. s. Freunde, 3. 
Ausg. 1889, 35-37. 


Schiiddekopf - Walzel, 
G. u. d. Romantik, 1. 
Teil (Schr. d. G.-Gesell. 
13), 290-312. 


Binder, Jos. ». Gérres: 
Gesammelte Briefe, Miin- 
chen 1874, 600-601. 


Grabbes Werke her. v. 
Blumenthal, IV, Det- 
mold 1874, 619-622; 
auch in Grisebachs Ausg. 
1902. 


Weimer. Jb. IIT, 1855, 
205. Auch in Aus dem 
Leben von J. D. Gries, 
1855, 148. 


Esselborn in Archiv f. 
hess. Gesch. u. Alter- 
tumskunde N. F. i1 
(1916), 298. 


Klee, Zu L. Tiecks 
germanistischen Studien, 
Progr. Bautzen 1895. 





Hallwachs, Wilhelmine 


v. Humboldt, A. 


Iffand 


Illaire (preuss. Kabi- 


nettsrat) 


Immermann 


Zeydel 


Datum 


5 Briefe, 1836, 1841 


2 Briefe, 1838, 1841 


Dresd., 23. Juni 1839 


4 Briefe, 1831-1846 


Berl., 13. Okt. 1849 


5 Briefe, 1799-1800 


6 Briefe, 1842-1851 


Dresd., 10. Mai 1835 


Miinchen 1808 oder 1809 


3 Briefe, 1841, 1853 


empf. 29. Mirz 1853 


Dresa., 15. Mai 1835 


Quelle 


Esselborn, a. a. O., 
279 ff. 


Esselborn, a. a. O., 
290 ff. 


R. M. Werners Ausg. 
v. Hebbels Briefen, II, 
Berl. 1907, 356. 


Esselborn, a. a. O., 
271 ff. 


L. H. Fischer, a. a. O. 


F. Dingelstedt, Teich- 
manns lit. Nachl., Stuttg. 
1863, 281-288; 4 davon 
z. T. bei Fischer, a. a. O. 


L. H. Fischer, a. a. O 


Holtei, Briefe an 
Tieck, II, 83. 


R. Zoeppritz, Aus F. 
H. Jacobis Nachl., Ul, 
Leipz. 1869, 32. 


L. H. Fischer, a. a. O.; 
auch J. Kerner: Brief- 
wechsel mit s. Freunden 
her. v. T. Kerner, 2 Bde., 
Stuttg. u. Leipz. 1897. 


Briefe an Kipke, Mit- 
teil. des Literatur-Ar- 
chivs, N. F., Berl. 1909. 


Holtei, a. a. O. IT, 222. 





Datum 


Ziebingen, 21. Nov. 1803 


Fragm., Dresd., 14. 
Marz 1827; 2 unda- 
tierte Fragm.; 1 
Fragm., Dresd., 3. 
Apr. 1828. 

Dresd., 22. Apr. 1833 


6 Briefe, 1828-1841 


Dresd., 28. Sept. 1816 


Baden, 3. Juli 1841 


6 Briefe, 1840-1846 


Mir unzuginglich 


3 Briefe, 1820, 1827 


Prag, 4. Juli 1813 
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Quelle 


Holtei, 300 Briefe aus 
2 Jahrhunderten, IV. 
Hannover 1872, 90. 


Geyder in Deut. Mu- 
seum v. Prutz, 1864, Nr. 
25, 890 ff. 


Giinther in Euphor. 
21, 230 ff. 


Briefe an W. Menzel f. 
d. Literaturarchivgesell. 
her. v. H. Meisner u. E. 
Schmidt, Berl. 1908. 
263-273. 


Klee, Zu L. Tiecks 
germanist. Studien. 


Miinchener Allgem. 
Z., Beilage Nr. 178 (27. 
Juni 1893); auch Ed. 
Morikes Briefe her. v. 
R. Krauss, I, 231-232. 


L. H. Fischer, a. a. O. 


Briefe aus B. G. Nie- 
bukrs Nachl., Mitteil. d. 
Literaturarchivgesell, I, 
1893. 


A. Sergel, Oehl. in s. 
persinl. Beziehungen zu 
Goethe, T. u. Hebbel, 
Rostock 1907, 58, 60. 


J. Korner a. a. O. 





Adressat 


v. Raumer, Friedr. 


Reichardt 


Reimer 


Derselbe 


Richter, Jean Paul 


Runge, Daniel 


Zeydel 


Datum 


25 Briefe, 1815-1838 


Dresd. 1801 


Dresd. 2. Sept. 1802 


Ziebingen, 27. Feb. 1814 


3 Briefe, 1822-1824 


Dresd. 29. Mai 1822 


Dresd. 3. Juli 1841 


Ziebingen, Dez. 1810 


3 Briefe, 1803, 1804 


Dresd. 1838 


5 Fragmente, 1798-1801 


Quelle 


Lebenserinnerungen u. 
Briefwechsel v. Fr. v. R., 
Leipz. 1861; Literar. 
Nachl. v. Fr. v. R., II, 
Berl. 1869. Siehe auch 
J. L. Janko in Hamb. 
Nachr., Beilage 11. Apr. 
1915. 


Holtei, Briefe an T., 
ITI, 104. 


G. A. Miiller, Stim- 
men toter Dichter, Han- 
over 1904, 27 ff. 


Deut. Revue 4, 242. 


K. Wolff in Miin- 
chener Neueste Nachr. 
Beilage 11, 1908. 


J. Pauls Blitter d. 
Verehrung, Miinchen 
1865, 323. 


Weim. Sonntagsblatt 
1856, Nr. 5, 364; auch 
Hoffm. v. Fallersleben, 
Findlinge, Leipz. 1859, 
149. 


Hinterlass. Schr. v. P. 
O. Runge her. v. dessen 
ailterem Bruder, II, 
Hamb. 1841, 437. 


Ebendaselbst,I1,206ff. 


Esselborn, a. a. O., 
290. 


Waitz, Caroline u 
thre Freunde, Leipz. 
1882, 57 ff. 





— 








Adressat 


Derselbe 


Derselbe 


Schlegel, Dorothea 


Schlegel, Friedrich 


Schreyvogel 


Solger 


Teichmann 


Ticknor 


Uechtritz 


Unbekannter 


Die Briefe Ludwig Tiecks 


Datum 


2 Briefe, 1797, 18007 


Berlin, Juli 1802 
2 Briefe, 1802, 1803 


Dresd., 26. Mirz 1825 


2 Briefe, 1829 


Dresd., 15. Juli 1822 
Dresd., 26. Juli 1826 


30 Briefe, 1813-1819 


Berlin, 25. Feb. 1846 


Potsdam, 28. Juli 1850* 


6 Briefe, 1825-1847 


Dresd., 1. Nov. 1829 





Quelle 


J. Frankel, Aus der 
Bliteseit der Romantik, 
Berl. 1907, 83, 189. 


S. Krebs, a. a. O. 


Klee, Zu L. Tiecks 
germanist. Studien. 


Luedeke, Jahrb. der 
deut. Shakesp.-Gesell. 
LV, (1919). 2-3. 


Finke, Briefe an Fr. 
Schlegel, KSln 1917, 94- 
96. 


Finke, a. a. O., 92. 
J. Kérner, a. a. O. 


Solgers Nachgel. Schr. 
u. Briefwechsel, 1, Leipz. 
1826, 268 ff. 


F. Dingelstedt, a. a. O. 


viii-ix. 


Life, Letters and J our- 
nals of George T., Ul, 
Boston 1876, 260. 


Erinnerungen an Fr. v. 
Uechir. u. s. Zeit, Leipz. 
1884, 147 ff. 


Luedeke, Jahrb. der 
deut. Shakesp.-Gesell. 
LV (1919), 4-5. 


7 Der erste (Berl., 23. Dez.) auch in der Vossischen Z. Beilage Nr. 45, 1907; 
der zweite (Hamb., 27. Aug.) auch bei Waitz, a.a.0., 83-84. 

® In englischer Ubersetzung abgedruckt. 

® Die beiden ersten, bei Uechtritz den 12. Dez. 1825 und 14. Feb. 1827 
datiert, sind bei Holtei, Briefe an T., IV, 108-109, unter den Daten 10. Dez. 
und 11. Feb. abgedruckt. Holteis Fassungen, die textlich abweichen, beruhen 


wahrscheinlich auf den Konzepten. 








Adressat 


Unbekannter am preuss. 


Hofe 


Voss und Leo 


Waagen, G. 


Wackenroder 


v. Willisen 
York-Wartenburg, Graf 


Zimmer, J. G. 


Zeydel 
Datum 


2 Briefe, 1841 


Berl., 23. Dez. 1897 


2 Briefe, 1815 


8 Briefe, Mai-Dez. 1792" 


Ohne Ort und Datum 


Berlin, 11. Mai 1846 
2 Briefe, 1853 


3 Briefe, 1807 


Quelle 


L. H. Fischer, a. a. O. 


Giinther in Euphor. 
20, 641 ff. 


Holtei, Briefe an T.., 
IV, 158 ff. 


v. d. Leyen, Ws. 
Werke u. Briefe, 11, Jena 
1910, 4 ff. 


Holtei, 300 Briefe 
usw., IV, 96. 


L. H. Fischer, a. a. O. 
Ebendaselbst. 


W. B. Zimmer, J. G. 


Z. u. die Romaniiker, 
Frankf. 1888, 260-266. 


Betrachtet man dieses Verzeichnis niher, so ergibt sich 
daraus, dass meines Wissens bis jetzt etwa 210 Briefe von Lud- 
wig Tieck im Druck erschienen sind, wovon mehrere nur un- 
vollistaindig vorliegen. Im ganzen sind 67 Adressaten vertreten. 


Ausgeschlossen wurden kurze Ausziige aus ungedruckten 
Briefen in Berlin und Dresden, wie sie z. B. Stanger in seiner 
Studie iiber Tieck und Ben Jonson," Giinther in seiner Arbeit 
Romantische Kritik und Satire bei Ludwig Tieck (Leipzig 1907) 
und andere Forscher veréffentlichten. Auch musste Ungewisses 
beiseite gelassen werden. In seiner Biographie Joseph Tandlers 
in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Biographie bemerkt z. B. Ludwig 
Frankel, dass jener unter anderem auch Tieck-Briefe veréffent- 


1° Sieben davon schon bei Holtei, 300 Briefe usw., I1, 27 ff. Der vom 1. Mai 
fehit bei Holtei, war aber schon vor seiner Verdffentlichung durch von der Leyen 
von anderer Seite mitgeteilt worden, 

4 Studien fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, 1, 182 ff. und 2, 37 ff. 
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lichte. Wo dies geschah, entzieht sich meiner Kenntnis; 
vielleicht in dem mir unzuginglichen Jahrbuch Die Dioskuren? 
Jedenfalls kénnen Fehler und Auslassungen in Briefsammlungen 
sehr leicht unterlaufen. So iibersehen Carl Schiiddekopf und 
Oskar Walzel in ihrer Sammlung der Tieck-Goetheschen Kor- 
respondenz Goethes Brief an Tieck vom 8. Juni 1801. 

Fast die Hialfte der gedruckten Tieck-Briefe, und zwar der 
wichtigste Teil, stellt sich aus sechs Briefreihen zusammen, 
wovon 30 Stiick an Solger, 25 an Friedrich von Raumer, 11 an 
Goethe, 8 an Wackenroder und je 6 an Menzel und Friedrich 
von Uechtritz gerichtet sind. Gedruckt sind ferner je 5 Briefe 
an Tiecks Schwester Sophie, an Cotta, an Hallwachs und an 
Iffland, 6 und dazu einige Fragmente an A. W. Schlegel, und 
etwa 20 an Mitglieder des preussischen Hofes, einschliesslich 
der 5 an Kénig Wilhelm IV. Sonst liegen nur zerstreute Briefe 
vor, darunter mehrere an Verleger—Reimer, Mohr, Frommann, 
Voss und Leo, J. G. Zimmer und Josef Max—einige an Justinus 
Kerner, an Tiecks Neffen Gustav Waagen, an seinen Schwager 
Bernhardi, an den Breslauer Philosophen Braniss, den Archi- 
ologen Béttiger, iiber den sich Tieck im Gestiefelten Kater lustig 
gemacht hatte, an Carus, Grabbe, Devrient, Heumann, Oehlen- 
schlager, den Ubersetzer Gries, den Maler Runge, Hebbel, 
Alexander von Humboldt, Immermann, Jacobi, Niebuhr, 
Morike, Riemer, Jean Paul u. a. m. 

Die altesten gedruckten Tieck-Briefe sind die an Wacken- 
roder aus dem Jahre 1792. Zwei an Sophie und Bernhardi stam- 
men aus dem Jahre 1793, einige an Sophie, A. W. Schlegel und 
den Verleger Voss aus dem Jahre 1797. Das Jahr 1798 weist 
einen an Goethe auf, 1799 je einen an das Ehepaar Bernhardi 
und an Iffand. 1800-1803 sind Iffand, Goethe, Cotta, From- 
mann, A. W. Schlegel, Sophie, Pastor Le Pique, Reimer und 
Reichardt vertreten. Aus den ersten 30 Jahren von Tiecks 
Leben liegen somit im ganzen etwa 30 Briefe von ihm vor. 

Abgesehen von den Briefen an Solger (1813-1819) und von 
drei an Raumer (1815-1818) bieten die Jahre 1803-1820 nur 
einen spirlichen Ertrag—je einen an Goethe, M. von Collin, 
von der Hagen, die Verleger Mohr und Reimer, Jacobi, Dumpf, 
Daniel Runge und Karoline Pichler, je zwei an Oehlenschliger 
und Gustav Waagen, und je drei an P. O. Runge und an die 
Verleger Cotta und Zimmer. Erst wiahrend der zwanziger 
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Jahre fliesst die Quelle reichlicher. Die letzten zehn Jahre von 
Tiecks Leben—die Berliner Zeit—bieten eine etwas bessere 
Ausbeute. 

Es will mir nun erscheinen, als ob die Sammlung und Edition 
gewisser Tieck-Briefe und spiter seiner gesamten Korrespondenz 
héchst wiinschenswert wire, und ich méchte daher anzeigen, 
dass mich diese Aufgabe gegenwirtig beschiftigt. Herr Percy 
Matenko steht mir dabei als Mitarbeiter zur Seite. Die Colum- 
bia-Universitait ist an dem Unternehmen beteiligt. Augenblick- 
lich sind wir mit der Sammlung des Materials und mit dem 
Abschreiben bzw. Photographieren der schwer zuginglichen 
Briefe beschiftigt. Aufgenommen werden sollen zunichst 
simtliche Briefe von Tieck, die noch nicht vollstindig in moder- 
nen kritischen Ausgaben vorliegen. Das schliesst die Briefe 
an Wackenroder, die an Goethe und den demnichst von Luedeke 
herauszugebenden Schlegel-Tieckschen Briefwechsel, auch die 
Briefe an Brockhaus und Frau von Liittichau vorderhand aus. 
Das Werk soll méglichst viele noch unveréffentlichte Briefe 
aufnehmen. Es wire aber kaum zweckdienlich, Briefe an 
Tieck auszuschliessen, die sich unmittelbar mit Briefen von 
ihm beriihren. Ob dann wohl die simtliche Tieck-Solger- 
Korrespondenz, sowie der Tieck-Raumer-Briefwechsel abge- 
druckt und kritisch beleuchtet werden miisste? Zusammen- 
haingend und vollstaindig sind ja weder die vorhandenen Tieck- 
Raumer- noch die Tieck-Solger-Briefe jemals ediert worden, und 
eine kritische Behandlung ist ihnen ohnehin nicht zuteil ge- 
worden. Es scheint ratsam, aus diesen beiden ev. Einheiten zwei 
Separatwerke zu machen. Weitere sich daran anschliessende 
Bande wiirden dann das iibrige ins Auge gefasste Material 
umfassen, einschliesslich solcher Briefe an Tieck, die mit denen 
von ihm in Zusammenhang stehen und jetzt nicht leicht zuging- 
lich sind. Zahlreiche Briefe an Tieck liegen noch unveréffent- 
licht vor. Wo immer méglich, miissen die Originale zu Rate 
gezogen werden. Ob dann spiter ein grosses Sammelwerk, den 
gesamten Tieck-Briefwechsel enthaltend, geboten und zweck- 
dienlich ware, muss vorliufig dahingestellt bleiben. 

Biicherzettel, Stammbuchblitter usw., von denen es gleich- 
falls eine Anzahl gibt, kénnten, insofern sie wertvoll erscheinen, 
aufgenommen werden. Der modernen Editionstechnik zufolge 
und im Interesse der Ubersichtlichkeit, miisste der chronolo- 
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gischen Methode der Vorzug iiber die noch von Holtei bewahrte 
topische eingeriumt werden. LEinleitung und Anmerkungen 
miissten wohl durchdacht und durchgearbeitet werden. 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 





WERTHERIAN TENDENCIES IN 
HEINRICH VON KLEIST 


The changeful life of Heinrich von Kleist is marked by periods 
in which Wertherian tendencies are clearly manifest. This is the 
case whenever Kleist is forcibly impressed with the disparity 
between desire and fulfillment, between aim and achievement. 
At such times Kleist is disillusioned, and his despair is all the 
greater because a goal which he has set for himself seems un- 
attainable or crumbles into dust. The resulting aimlessness, 
however, is merely temporary. The law of self-preservation 
asserts itself, for, in his despondency over failure in one direction, 
Kleist is forced to set up another goal in order to be able to 
continue life at all. Werther, a more passive, yielding individual 
with less tenacity, initiative, and combative strength, makes a 
single attempt at readjustment by breaking away from his 
unhappy environment; he fails, returns, and ends his life. But 
Kleist renews the struggle repeatedly until the cumulative 
thwarting effect of circumstance overcomes him. Even then, he 
finally goes to his voluntary death in the triumphant ecstatic 
mood of one who is embarking upon an adventure, even 
though it be an adventure into the unknown, whereas Wer- 
ther is crushed and despondent as he terminates his sorrowful 
existence. 

The subjective mood and the individualism of much of 
Kleist’s correspondence have considerable resemblance to that of 
the letters in which Werther pours forth his grief. It would be 
beside the point, however, to seek to determine any influence of 
Goethe’s novel upon Kleist’s melancholy, brooding letters. 
Kleist merely represents another instance of Weltschmerz 
which, according to William Rose, “has existed as long as men 
have sought ideals which this world cannot provide.’”* How 
obviously Wertherian Weltschmerz coincides with the state 
induced in Kleist by the conflict between ideal and reality can 
be seen by applying to Kleist Professor F. Baldensperger’s 
characterization of Werther’s malady: 


1 From Goethe to Byron. The Development of “Welischmers” in German 
Literature. London: George Routledge & Sons, 1924. p. 2. 
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On songe encore 4 Werther quand |’écrivain présente au lecteur une mélan- 
colie de jeune homme ployant sous l’oppression de la destinée contraire, un 
chercheur d’idéal heurtant du front les étoiles et trébuchant dans la vie, un grand 
talent, un génie ignoré se repliant douloureusement devant l’indifférence du 
monde.? 


In both Werther and Kleist can be found that “abnormal 
sensitiveness of the feelings to the moral and physical evils and 
misery of existence’*® which W. A. Braun regards as a funda- 
mental element of Weltschmerz. As evidence hereof one need 
merely compare the morbid sensibilities of the hero of Goethe’s 
novel withthe following words from a letter of Kleist written 
a few days prior to his death: 


Aber ich schwére Dir, es ist mir ganz unmdglich langer zu leben; meine 
Seele ist so wund, dass mir, ich méchte fast sagen, wenn ich die Nase aus dem 
Fenster stecke, das Tageslicht wehe thut, das mir darauf schimmert..... 
Dadurch, dass ich mit Schénheit und Sitte, seit meiner friihsten Jugend an, in ~ 
meinen Gedanken und Schreibereien, unaufhérlichen Umgang gepflogen, bin 
ich so empfindlich geworden, dass mich die kleinsten Angriffe, denen das Gefiihl 
jedes Menschen nach dem Lauf der Dinge hienieden ausgesetzt ist, doppelt und 
dreifach schmerzen.‘ 


The above general comparisons can be substantiated and 
supplemented by a considerable number of specific details. Thus 
one cause of the melancholy experienced by Werther and Kleist 
is the great loneliness of their lives; both have the conviction 
that they are misunderstood by almost all their fellow beings and 
that they have but little in common with the rest of mankind. 
Werther’s loneliness is aggravated by two factors, by the untime- 
ly death of a friend of his youth who was in complete harmony 
with him,’ and by the fact that Lotte, who alone understands 
him, belongs to another. Having found a sympathetic friend in 
Lotte, Werther, who says it is his fate to be misunderstood,® 
centers his whole existence about his relations with her. In 
Lotte he finds understanding, responsiveness and affection; 


* Goethe en France. 2°, Paris: Hachette, 1920. p. 81. 

® Types of Weltschmers in German Poetry. The Columbia University Press, 
1905. p. 1. 

“ H.»v. Kleists Werke. Leipzig und Wien: Bibliographisches Institute, 1904-5. 
References are to volume and page of this edition. V, 433 f. 

5 Goethes Sdémiliche Werke. Jubildumsausgabe. Stuttgart und Berlin: Cotta. 
Vol. 16, p. 9. 
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frequent contact with her arouses every desire of his feverish, 
temperamental nature, and yet she can never be his.—Kleist 
too, led a lonely existence. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
found his greatest helper and benefactor in his step-sister 
Ulrike. But although she willingly made many great sacrifices 
for him, the two were temperamentally too different to enable 
her to understand and appreciate him thoroughly. Of his 
other relatives, Kleist seems ultimately to have felt closest to his 
cousin, Marie v. Kleist. His break with his fiancée, Wilhelmine 
v. Zenge, was perhaps inevitable because of the difference in their 
natures and in-their outlook upon life.’ Other women repre- 
sented mere incidents in his life. Kleist seems to have found 
most complete understanding in his friend Ludwig Brockes. For, 
after Brockes’ departure for Mecklenburg, Kleist expresses 
his profound regret, saying that he has lost his sole friend in 
Berlin, the only one whom he truly honored and loved, the only 
one to whom he had bared his heart and to whom he had revealed 
its most secret recesses. No one else, Kleist continues, is capable 
of understanding him fully; even Wilhelmine will perhaps not 
thoroughly understand him and his future acts unless she can 
comprehend things higher than love itself as well as Brockes 
does.* Thus both Werther and Kleist are forced back upon 
themselves and are all the more lonely for being deprived of 
of enduring conpanionship with those rare sympathetic souls 
who alone had been able to comprehend and appreciate them 
fully. 

Since Werther and Kleist are so keenly aware of being mis- 
understood and lonely, it is not at all surprising that they are 
ill at ease in society, that the sense of being different grows upon 
them and that they feel repressed, isolated and out of their 
element. They are out of patience with the petty, sordid, social 
ambitions of those about them. This antipathy is brought out 
emphatically by Werther, who points out the wretchedness and 
the boredom beneath the outward elegance of the titled people he 
sees; they are jealous of each other’s rank, are constantly 


watching each other, and endeavoring to gain social precedence. - 


Their contemptible passions he sees in all their nakedness.°® 


TV, 436. 
*V, 186. 
*p. 70, 72. 
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Werther gives a striking portrayal of his feeling as an outsider 
among these social climbers. His very senses seem to dry up, and 
his heart is empty. It is as if he were standing before a puppet- 
show. The whole scene produces the impression of an optical 
illusion in which he himself is but a marionette.’° Werther’s 
scornful, withering criticism of the society into which he is 
thrown as secretary to the ambassador vents itself in a veritable 
outburst: 


Geht die Sonne des Morgens auf, und verspricht einen feinen Tag, erwehr’ 
ich mir niemals auszurufen: da haben sie doch wieder ein himmlisches Gut, 
worum sie einander bringen kénnen. Es ist nichts, worum sie einander nicht 
bringen. Gesundheit, guter Name, Freudigkeit, Erholung!™ 


Kleist, too, feels at variance with mankind, for his interests find 
no response in the hearts of those with whom he associates. 
He gives the following graphic portrayal of his loneliness in the 
company into which circumstances force him: 


Tausend Bande kniipfen die Menschen aneinander, gleiche Meinungen’ 
gleiches Interesse, gleiche Wiinsche, Hoffnungen und Aussichten;—alle diese 
Bande kniipfen mich nicht an sie, und dieses mag ein Hauptgrund sein, warum 
wir uns nicht verstehen. Mein Interesse besonders ist dem ihrigen so fremd, und 
ungleichartig, dass sie—gleichsam wie aus den Wolken fallen, wenn sie etwas 
davon ahnden. Auch haben mich einige mislungene Versuche, es ihnen niher vor 
die Augen, naher an’s Herz zu riicken, fiir immer davon zuriickgeschreckt; und 
ich werde mich dazu bequemen miissen, es immer tief in dass Innerste meines 
Herzens zu verschliessen. Was ich mit diesem Interesse im Busen . . . . fiir eine 
Rolle unter den Menschen spiele, denen ich von dem, was meine ganze Seele 
erfiillt, nichts merken lassen darf,—das weisst Du zwar nach dem dussern An- 
schein, aber schwerlich weisst Du, was oft dabei im Innern mit mir vorgeht. 
Es ergreift mich zuweilen plétzlich eine Angstlichkeit, eine Beklommenheit, die 
ich zwar aus allen Kraften zu unterdriicken mich bestrebe, die mich aber dennoch 
schon mehr als einmal in die licherlichsten Situationen gesetzt hat.” 


This feeling of diffidence, says the youthful Kleist further, 
vexes him because it is growing upon him. He is conscious of 
having a higher interest, a cultural ideal, at heart which makes 
him feel out of place in social gatherings. When he has fathomed 
some mathematical problem and joins a group, he finds no one 
to whom he can communicate his enthusiastic thoughts. Since 
he does not dare let anyone so much as surmise what has aroused 
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his admiration or communicate a single one of all the thoughts 
that fill his soul to overflowing, he must of necessity seem empty- 
headed though, indeed, he is not.'"* Like Werther, Kleist wel- 
comes deliverance from such company and is happy in returning 
to the quiet solitude of his room to which he flees from the loud 
confusion of the people who are forgotten as soon as the door 
closes behind them.” In their presence Kleist becomes as cold 
as the jewels and metals which they wear like so much armor. 
More and more the young Kleist, who is in search of absolute 
truth and perfection, reaches the conclusion that he is out of 
place in society. This conclusion, he writes to his sister Ulrike 
in February, 1801, is a sad truth, but nevertheless the truth. 
The reason is simple enough: people do not suit him. Yet the 
principal reason why he is ill at ease in society is because he can- 
not be himself. The necessity of acting a réle, and a profound 
aversion to doing so, make social contacts burdensome; he can be 
happy only in his own company, because there he can be quite 
honest and sincere. Just as Werther had observed the pettiest, 
most abominable desires and ambitions in all their nakedness, 
so Kleist, as well, sees but too clearly through the hollow pre- 
tense of his fellow beings. Unfortunately, says he, nature has 
endowed him with the sad capacity of penetrating outward 
shams. This enables him to see the thoughts and motives which 
underlie every look, word and act; as a result, everything stands 
out in a miserable nakedness that fills him with loathing.” 
Kleist writes at some length about feeling so ill at ease in social 
gatherings that he is fairly overcome. He is seized by an inexplica- 
ble embarrassment which he cannot throw off, the cause of 
which seems to be physical. Though outwardly he may seem 
strong and independent, inwardly he is tortured by being as 
feeble as a child and by feeling totally paralyzed. He can never 
be at his best, can never act independently, and fails at attain- 
ing greater things, because he feels in advance that with his 
dependence on outward appearance he will be unable to hold 
his own. His feeling of inferiority is such that he can be fairly 
annihilated by the most empty-headed dandy or by the silliest 
uV, 51. 
“VY, 181 f. 
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of girls.’ About a year later, in January, 1802, Kleist writes 
in a similar vein, saying he is so obviously born to lead a quiet, 
obscure life that he is terrified by knowing that ten or twelve 
eyes are regarding him. The expectations of other people 
weigh heavily upon him.'* Both Kleist and Werther have a 
feeling of social inferiority, and both endeavor to palliate this 
feeling by arguing that their greater inward depth constitutes 
their superiority. 

It is but natural that, as a bourgeois, Werther should smart 
more under social distinctions in rank and station than did 
Kleist who belonged to an old aristocratic family. Werther’s 
scorn for the vanity of those whose sole claim to distinction is 
their patent of nobility, manifests itself repeatedly.'® Conse- 
quently it is refreshing for him to discover a certain Fraulein 
von B. who regards her rank as a mere burden, since it satisfies 
no desire of her heart.2® Werther’s contempt for the nobility 
reaches its culmination in an embittered characterization of an 
entertainment for the aristocracy which he is asked to leave 
because his presence is obnoxious to the haughty titled nonen- 
tities." His impotent rage at the ruthless pleasure others will be 
sure to take in triumphing over this discomfiture voices itself in 
the desire to slay anyone who might gloat over his social mis- 
fortune. It is characteristic of Werther’s passivity that he enter- 
tains no ideas of revolting against a social system based on special 
privileges; on the contrary, he states that he knows full well how 
necessary social distinctions are and what advantages accrue 
from them even to him. His objections to them arise out of the 
fact that they deprive him of a bit of joy and of a gleam of 
happiness.” Unlike Werther, Kleist was not at a disadvantage 
as regards a patent of nobility. But his insistent desire to live 
his life independently brought him into conflict with family 
tradition. He resented the artificial demands of the aristocracy 
which decreed that his life should be patterned on military or 
other official service to the crown. Kleist rebels against the 
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conventions to which he must conform if he is to live in accord- 
ance with the standards of his class. Since these compel him 
to defer his marriage to Wilhelmine, he declares his readiness 
to cast aside all the unfortunate prejudices of rank; in a life of 
simplicity he and Wilhelmine will content themselves with those 
joys that nature bestows and will be happy in the knowlege of 
their goodness as individuals.” To this end he is firmly resolved 
to renounce “den ganzen priichtigen Bettel von Adel und Stand 
und Ehre und Reichtum.’™ Later on in the same month of 
November, 1800, he writes to Ulrike that he is determined to 
win happiness through constant development, through inde- 
pendence and domestic joys, even if it should become necessary 
to sever himself violently from all the prejudices that bind him.”® 
And a few days later he tells Wilhelmine once more that he dis- 
likes to think that his modest desire may not be fulfilled, other- 
wise he would curse rank, birth, and the whole miserable burden 
of prejudices.* 

In a sense, both Werther and Kleist are anti-social in that 
they rebel aginst the dependence arising out of a vocation. The 
former is under pressure, emanating primarily from his mother 
who insists upon his securing some form of employment. Yet, 
as an individualist, Werther does not like to subordinate himself 
to the will of others. He has no predilection for any specific 
form of activity; what difference does it make, whether he counts 
peas or lentils? He considers any man a fool who toils for money, 
honor or anything else without being impelled to do so by pas- 
sionate desire.” At times Werther becomes fretful because of 
his inactivity which causes everything to pall on him; he cannot 
be idle and neither can he accomplish anything. Then he swears 
that he would rather be a day-laborer in order to have some 
prospect, some impetus or hope for the ensuing day. Or, for the 
moment, he envies practical, industrious Albert who is fairly 
buried in documents, for he imagines he might be happier if he 
were as busy as Albert. Then he flirts momentarily with the idea 
of applying for a position in the embassy. But this flirtation is 
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of but brief duration, for he soon recalls the fable of the horse 
which, having become impatient with his freedom, allowed 
himself to be saddled and ridden nearly to death.** Upon fleeing 
from Lotte and her surroundings Werther does acceptasecretary- 
ship to an ambassador. His dislike for the exacting discipline of 
such an occupation is aptly summed up in a characterization 
of his employer whom he describes as the most punctilious fool 
imaginable; he is fussy as an old maid, is never content with him- 
self, and consequently can never be satisfied by anyone.” 
Under the direction of such a master Werther feels that his wings 
are clipped—he dare not give his fancy free rein, but is compelled 
to conform to rigid exaction which strikes him as the insipid 
pedantry of a martinet. His rage at being subjected toa strait- 
jacket existence he vents upon those who argued him into the 
yoke. In his disgust with the futility of his task as secretary, he 
exclaims that he is ready to slave for ten more years at the galley 
to which he is now chained, if the man who plants potatoes and 
carries his produce to market is not engaged in a more useful 
occupation then he.*® Upon being requested to withdraw from 
the society of his so-called titled superiors Werther again fumes at 
those who had urged him to seek an appointment not suited to 
his taste; he casts the responsibility for his discomfiture upon 
them and links his social blunder up with his office." In a rage 
Werther quits his employment and tells his friends they may s#Y 
what they will of his decision—he is through.” 

The young Kleist, too, rebelled with all the resentment 
of an individualist against the bondage of service. But in 
addition to this individualistic insistence upon freedom from 
restraint, there was in his case a definite, cherished aim which 
would be thwarted if he continued in the traditional military 
service. His fondness of study, of learning and of culture 
prompted him to give up the armyas a career. Moreover, mil- 
itary despotism and autocracy, which in his opinion enslaved 
men, were repugnant to him; he could not bear to act like an 
automaton, submissively carrying out commands whose injustice 
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he felt keenly. As a result, the army seemed to his sensitive but 
independent temperament a living monument to tyranny. 
After his resignation from the army Kleist was confronted with 
the necessity of choosing some vocation. He was in a quandary 
as to what type of office or vocation to choose, but for a time 
he manifested a distinct preference for the academic profession. 
This preference was logical enough, since academic surroundings 
would be best suited to the development of his cultural ideal. 
A letter of November 13, 1800, brings out clearly the similarity 
in Kleist’s attitude toward military and civil service.™ Just as 
in the army Kleist had inwardly rebelled against carrying out 
commands, regardless of his own evaluation of their merits, so 
in government service he would have the same resentment at 
being compelled to carry out a program whose value he was not 
even permitted to investigate and judge. In both cases it would 
be a matter of crushing his own individuality and permitting no 
independence of thought, opinion and action. After his journey 
to Wiirzburg, Kleist feels more than ever the impossibility of 
subjecting himself to such a régime, for a nobler fire now burns 
within him. A letter of November 25, 1800, contains a further 
long disquisition upon the undesirability of devoting himself to 
civil office: 

Am Hofe theilt man die Menschen ein, wie ehemals die Chemiker die 
Metalle, nimlich in solche, die sich dehnen und strecken lassen, und in solche, 
die dies nicht thun—Die ersten, werden dann fleissig mit dem Hammer der 
Wilkiihr geklopft, die andern aber, wie die Halbmetalle, als unbrauchbar ver- 
worfen. Denn selbst die besten Kénige entwickeln wohl gern das schlummernde 


Genie, aber das entwickelte driicken sie stets nieder; und sie sind wie der Blitz, 
der entziindliche Kérper wohl entflammt, aber die Flamme ausschligt.™ 


Kleist hopes God may forbid that he should ever become like 
those who learn to carry out measures without examining them 
in the least.* His inability to arrive at a decision in the matter 
of a vocation is thoroughly well illustrated by his resolve to shut 
himself up in a room until he should effect a choice. But after 
eight days of confinement he emerged as undecided as before.** 
More than once Kleist was on the verge of submitting to the 
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yoke of an appointment to office; at such times he would console 
himself with the recollection that Apollo himself was sentenced 
to menial service on earth.*’ Kleist’s aversion to accepting em- 
ployment became a veritable obsession; he realized that he was 
different from those who willingly accept an office, and that they 
regarded him as a fool.** Years afterward Kleist finally sought 
appointment under von Hardenberg and the Prussian king 
Friedrich Wilhelm III.** But by that time his attitude had 
changed and he felt impelled to serve his country in one ca- 
pacity or another at a period of national crisis. 

Linked up very definitely with the demand for freedom from 
the hampering restrictions of a vocation and from the artificial- 
ities and trivialities of a society, of whose imperfections they were 
sorely aware, is the insistence by both Werther and Kleist upon 
a life of simplicity and naturalness. Werther writes in an early 
letter that he feels at ease in rural life and in solitude close to 
nature.‘® In contemplation of nature, in feeling that he is at one 
with and a partof nature, Werther, at least for atime, experiences 
a bliss which is fairly overpowering. Quite naturally, then, the 
spontaneous emotions and reactions of simple uneducated 
people appeal to Werther.“ His fondness for children likewise 
grows out of his predilection for naturalness, spontaneity and 
simplicity; these qualities they share with plain, unpampered 
people. Like Rousseau he holds that “Bildung”’ is quite likely 
to result in “Verbildung.”’ And again like Rousseau, Werther 
regards education as the stimulation and development of the 
natural tendencies which are innate in the child.“ On these 
points Kleist’s attitude is much like that of Werther. In the 
wake of his catastrophe induced by the study of Kant, Kleist 
comes to feel more and more that any deviation from nature’s 
plan leads to error.“ Moreover he longs to free himself from the 
conventionalities of life: 


Eine Reihe von Jahren, in welchen ich iiber die Welt im Grossen frei denken 
konnte, hat mich dem, was die Menschen Welt nennen, sehr unahnlich gemacht. 
Manches, was die Menschen ehrwiirdig nennen, ist es mir nicht, vieles, was 
ihnen verichtlich erscheint, ist es mir nicht. Ich trage eine innere Vorschrift 
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in meiner Brust, gegen welche alle dussern, und wenn sie ein Kénig unterschrieben 
hatte, nichtswiirdig sind. Daher fiihle ich mich ganz unfihig, mich in irgend ein 
conventionelles Verhiltniss der Welt zu passen. Ich finde viele ihrer Einrich- 
tungen so wenig meinem Sinn gemiiss, dass es mir unméglich wire, zu ihrer 
Erhaltung oder Ausbildung mitzuwirken.“ 

For a time Kleist has a strong desire to live close to nature and 
to become a tiller of the soil; Werther had at one time expressed 
a desire to become a day-laborer. Like Werther, Kleist holds 
that education consists merely in developing what nature has 
implanted in the soul. Kleist, too, sought relief in nature from 
the torments of his feverish overwrought mind.“ 

It is to be expected that a longing for life close to nature, and 
the emphasis upon naturalness and spontaneity in conduct 
should entail stressing the heart and the emotions at the expense 
of reason. Werther is no friend of disagreeable, vexatious 
abstractions, and is filled with loathing at the thought of purely 
intellectual pursuits.“* As an individualist and a subjectivist, 
he stresses his heart, which can be stirred by emotions unshared 
by others. His heart, says he, is his sole pride; it is the sole source 
of everything, of all his strength, bliss and misery. Anyone 
can know what he knows, but his heart belongs to him alone.*® 


Reason and authority he views as hindrances which donot 
permit genuine, spontaneous emotion and appreciation to rise 
to the surface.®° The subjectivity of Werther, his lack of volition, 
and his enslavement to emotional caprice are summed up 
significantly in the words: 


Und ich lache iiber mein eignes Herz—und tu’ ihm seinen Willen.” 


Werther is profoundly disgusted with those who are merely 
learned and entirely lacking in finer feelings. As an example of 
this type he cites and scornfully characterizes a certain clergy- 
man’s wife. She is a fool, an unnatural creature, who balances 
Kennikot, Semler and Michaelis over against each other, has 
ruined her health with her pseudo-learned activities, and is 
totally lacking in refined sensibilities.” 

In Kleist’s letters very distinct parallels are to be found 
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to the above strictures against reason. Kleist believes that depth 
of emotion is indicative of a grat soul.™ He is very much out 
of patience with those learned scholars who are like caterpillars 
covering a leaf; each one concerned only with petty details, 
considering them all-important and forgetting the tree itself.™ 
Such pedants are cold, dry, one-sided people in whose company 
Kleist asserts he never has felt at home.® When Kleist begins to 
contrast ‘Wissen’ and ‘Handeln’ he concludes that it is indeed 
sad to be nothing but learned.® In the wake of his Kant experi- 
ence, Kleist pronounces words which fairly echo those of 
Werther; books and everthing savoring of learning now {fill 
him with loathing.®’ The efforts of the scholar seem as useless 
to Kleist as did those of the clergyman’s pedantic wife. For 
the scholar, says Kleist in his disillusionment, is constantly 
sharpening his blade without ever ever using it; he learns and 
learns but never has time to do what is important.5* Werther’s 
subjective pride in his heart, as that which distinguishes him 
from others, is paralleled by Kleist who exclaims: 


Kenntnisse, was sind die? Und wenn Tausende mich darin iibertrifen. 
iibertreffen sie mein Herz? "Aver davon halten sie nicht viel.” 


Werther admitted pampering his heart; Kleist makes much, the 
same implication in his entreaty to Ulrike, whom he implores 
for help to purchase a modest country estate. He suggests that 
she regard his heart “wie einen Kranken” whom one must grant 
this little hankering.® 

The above emphasis upon the heart and upon emotional 
desire results in a dependence on mood, in instability and in a 
tendency to live in the past or future rather than to enjoy the 
present moment. In his very first letter Werther promises his 
friend that he is going to mend his ways by refraining from 
brooding over little unpleasantnesses; he has resolved to enjoy 
the present and to forget the past. Men, he adds, would have 
less grief if their powers of imagination were not persistently 
engaged in calling up memories of past misfortunes rather than 
in endeavoring to bear the monotony of the present." Werther 
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correctly enough, diagnoses his instability as a permanent, 
chronic malady when he asks whether his longing for a change of 
condition is not a deep-seated, troublesome impatience which 
will pursue him wherever h. goes. The aimlessness of Werther’s 
existence makes it impossible for him to enjoy what the present 
moment has to offer; as time goes on, he becomes an apathetic 
that he can no longer enjoy even those beauties of nature to 
which he had formerly responded. In the evening he decides to 
enjoy the sunset but fails to get up from his bed; during the day 
he hopes to derive pleasure from the moonlight and yet he 
remains in his room. He states that he scarcely knows why he 
arises or why he goes to sleep. In such a mood Werther can of 
course experience but little of that inner contentment which 
arises from being in harmony with oneself and the world. He 
regards peace of mind and of soul, and joy in oneself as a splendid 
thing. Yet these are treasures which are just as fragile as they 
are beautiful and precious.* Obviously, for the Werther of this 
stage the changefulness of life is only too apparent. His moods 
alternate as rapidly as the turning of a hand, but, alas, the 
happier view of life looms up merely for a brief moment. It is 
this changefulness of human existence that leads Werther to 
exclaim that he is a mere wanderer, a pilgrim on earth.® 

It is essentially at times when Kleist is casting about in 
search of a new goal that he is impressed with the uncertainty 
and capricousness of life, for he is unable, says he, to take a single 
step without being definitely aware of where he desires to go. 
Without a definite goal, life becomes a difficult game in which 
one is constantly compelled to draw a new card without knowing 
what is trump.** Under such conditions Kleist, too, finds it 
difficult to live in the present, yet he considers it as natural 
for the oppressed heart to turn to the future, as for the flower 
to turn to the sunlight.*® As Werther brooded over the dis- 
appointments of the past, so Kleist broods over the ominous 
future. He compares his head with a lottery bag which contains 
but one good lot among a thousand blanks. His ruminating 
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about the future is comparable with vague fumbling about 
among the slips to be drawn.” To be devoid of a goal seems to 
Kleist the most painful condition imaginable; it is his tre- 
mendous inward impulsion to activity which makes it so.” The 
contradictoriness of life weighs heavily upon Kleist who cries 
out against change and contradiction. Though he longs for peace 
a stormy destiny drives him fitfully from one place to another; 
he is amazed that so many contradictions can dwell in one 
small heart.” His acts and his emotions are so contrary to one 
another that the very thought of life becomes nauseating.” 
Like Werther, Kleist feels that he is a mere wanderer on earth; 
he wonders whether he is to wander about eternally on this 
planet without any aim, desire, strength or enjoyment of life, 
with the consciousness of never finding a spot where the flower 
of happiness will blossom for him.™ Kleist’s characterization of 
himself as a youth “den seine seltsam gespannte Seele ewig— 
unruhig bewegt’’ can be applied equally well to the restlessness 
of Werther. 

The instability resulting from a mood engendered by a 
strong sense of the contradictoriness and changefulness of life 
manifests itself outwardly in a similar manner in Werther and 
Kleist. When the sense of being impelled hither and thither by 
destiny fairly overwhelms them they seem to have but one safety 
valve. This lies in seeking escape from torturing desires and 
tormenting thoughts in physical exhaustion. Werther rambled 
about wildly at night, in rain and snow, scarcely knowing where 
he went, evidently walking like a somnambulist along most 
dangerous cliffs and precipices. Similarly, in times of great 
crises Kleist would run out into the open, in rain and weather, 
ramble through muddy streets or from Berlin to Potsdam in 
order to distract himself and to forget his fate.”’ Moreover, at 
times Kleist would disappear altogether, rove about, be lost to 
all his friends and suddenly reappear most unexpectedly. 

Disillusionment and disappointment, two outstanding 
elements of Weltschmerz, are characteristics of Werther and 
Kleist. Their disillusionment arises in part out of a recognition 
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of the limitations of life and of human capacitites. Thus Werther 
says: 

Wenn ich die Einschrinkung ansehe, in welcher die titigen und forschenden 
Kriifte des Menschen eingesperrt sind; wenn ich sehe, wie alle Wirksamkeit 
dahinaus lauft, sich die Befriedigung von Bediirfnissen zu verschaffen, die wieder 
keinen Zweck haben, als unsere arme Existenz zu verlingern, und dann, dass 
alle Beruhigung tiber gewisse Punkte des Nachforschens nur eine triumende 
Resignation ist, da man sich die Wande, zwischen denen man gefgngen sitzt, 
mit bunten Gestalten und lichten Aussichten bemalt—Das alles, Wilhelm, macht 
mich stumm.”* 

Elsewhere, Werther maintains that the blossoms of life are mere 
appearance. Many of them pass without leaving a trace, only a 
few develop into fruit and, in turn, but few of these fruits ever 
ripen.”* Moods change rapidly but the gloomy undercurrent 
grows and predominates in Werther who is lacking in volition 
and who consequently regards the grave as the sole end of life’s 
misery.** In calmer moments his words at best become tinged 
with a resigned pessimism, as when he reflects that man needs 
but a few clods of soil on which to enjoy life, and even fewer to 
cover him in his final rest." As time goes on, Werther’s despair 
grows more and more hopeless; he realizes that the source of all 
his misery lies buried within him, just as formerly the source of 
all his bliss was within. His heart, which previously regarded the 
world as a paradise which it would fain embrace in the fullness 
of its joy, is now dead and no longer pours forth its rapture. 

Ich leide viel [says he] denn ich habe verloren, was meines Lebens einzige 
Wonne war, die heilige, belebende Kraft, mit der ich Welten um mich schuf; 
sie ist dahin!* 

At times his misery seems unparalleled and it seems incredible 
that anyone before him has ever suffered such torments as he.® 

Kleist’s disillusionment is with life and with mankind, 
including himself. Of mankind he writes: 

Vielleicht hat die Natur Dir jene Klarheit, zu Deinem Gliicke versagt, jene 
traurige Klarheit, die mir zu jeder Miene den Gedanken, zu jedem Worte den 
Sinn, zu jeder Handlung den Grund nennt. Sie zeigt mir Alles, was mich um- 
giebt, und mich selbst, in seiner ganzen armseeligen Blésse, und der farbige 
Nebel verschwindet, und alle die gefillig geworfnen Schleier sinken und dem 
Herzen ekelt zuletzt vor dieser Nacktheit.™ 
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It has already been pointed out that Kleist’s despair was at its 
height whenever he was forced by failure or circumstance to 
give up one all-consuming aim and when he was without a new 
inspiring goal toward which he might bend all his energies. 
At such moments his eternally throbbing heart seems to afford 
him nothing but grief; like a planet it seems to reel incessantly to 
the right and to the left in its course—with all his soul he 
then yearns for that rest toward which all creation and all bodies 
in their ever retarding movements are striving.” His state of 
unsatisfied longing is like that of a heart which, though con- 
stantly yearning, desiring and hoping, can never find enjoyment; 
a heart which is ever divining something which it can find 
nowhere. The transitoriness of life serves to bewilder and 
depress Kleist. His heart is too small to embrace the rapidly 
changing phenomena which merely disappear to make way for 
others, leaving him fairly nauseated with new impressions; 
faintly his heart yields to them though it senses their evanes- 
cence in advance. Kleist sums up his sad, despondent state by 
saying that he is confused by the tenets of a sad philosophy, 
incapable of any occupation, unable to undertake anything and 
incapable of applying for any appointment to office.*’ This 
wretched state of mind finds tragic expression in his conclusion 
that man requires a lifetime merely to learn how he ought to live, 
that even in death we have no idea of what heaven’s intentions 
are for us, that nobody knows the purpose of existence or his 
destination, and that human reason does not suffice to com- 
prehend itself, the soul and the things round about it.®* Like 
Werther, Kleist concludes that it is his own foolish, overwrought 
temperament that never permits him to enjoy that which is, but 
always that which is not.** He would be quite without un- 
pleasant emotions, he writes from Switzerland on the Aarinsel 
in May, 1802, if he had not developed the habit of creating them 
for himself.*%° Somie years later, in June, 1807, Kleist again 
pronounces life a state of weariness, a veritable fatigue in which 
the transitoriness of events is but too apparent. Experiences, 
which could be appreciated only in an eternity, scarcely impinge 
upon one’s consciousness before they are crowded out by others, 
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which in turn disappear without being comprehended.™ Goethe’s 
characterization of Werther, as found in the second part of the 
novel, can be applied equally well to Kleist in his moments of 
despondency: 

Sein Gemiit kannte keine Bewegung als von einem schmerzlichen Gedanken 
zum andern.* 


The general disillusionment of both Werther and Kleist is 
increased by a sense of failure. Werther, who is quite conscious 
of certain talents and capacities with which he has been endowed 
realizes that he lacks other qualities such as self-confidence and 
contentment which might make for success or happiness.” 
He recalls the happy ignorance with which he had longed to go 
forth into an unknown world where his striving, yearning soul 
had hoped for so much satisfaction andenjoyment. Yet his return 
is marked by unrequited hopes and blasted plans.“ Elsewhere 
man’s failure is again linked up by Werther with the limitations 
of the capacities with which he has been endowed: 


Was ist der Mensch, der gepriesene Halbgott! Ermangeln ihm nicht eben 
da die Krifte, wo er sie am nétigsten braucht? Und wenn er in Freude sich 
aufschwingt, oder im Leiden versinkt, wird er nicht in beiden eben da aufgehalten, 
eben da zu dem stumpfen kalten Bewusstsein wieder zuriickgebracht, da er sich 
in der Fiille des Unendlichen zu verlieren sehnte?™ 


It is the consciousness of such limitations and the sense of failure 
arising therefrom.which cause Werther, who longs to lose himself 
in the infinite, to feel as if imprisoned in a dungeon. 

Kleist experienced a series of failures which deepened his 
disillusionment. His first keen sense of failure arose when 
Kantian philosophy seemed to drive the very bottom out of his 
conceptions of man’s relation to eternal verities and to the uni- 
verse. His own words sum up his grief in graphic fashion: 


Der Gedanke, dass wir hienieden von der Wahrheit nichts, gar nichts, 
wissen, dass das, was wir hier Wahrheit nennen, nach dem Tode ganz anders 
heisst, und dass folglich das Bestreben, sich ein Eigenthum zu erwerben, das uns 
auch in das Grab folgt, ganz vergeblich und fruchtlos ist, dieser Gedanke hat 
mich in dem Heiligthum meiner Seele erschiittert—Mein einziges und hdchstes 
Ziel ist gesunken, ich habe keines mehr.* 
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But it is quite characteristic of one difference between Kleist 
and Werther that the former is immediately searching for a new 
goal, however difficult that may be to find. This difference very 
likely grows out of Kleist’s emphasis on action, on activity, 
whereas Werther’s temperament inclines him toward “Empfin- 
den.” But Kleist’s difficulty lies in finding a worthy goal, one 
that is high enough to supplant the exalted one which he had 
pursued so eagerly. During his search, the futility of life with 
all its crushing power is ever before him. Subsequently Kleist’s 
failure to complete his drama Robert Guiskard again causes him 
to despair utterly. Man now seems like a helpless puppet ever 
deceived by a cruel fate which leads him about by the nose. 
Having staked everything on one great effort to win success as 
a dramatist, Kleist cries out in anguish that hell gave him his 
half-talents; heaven gives man a whole talent or none at all.®” 
After a succession of ups and downs, marked by changing 
moods, Kleist sums up his sense of failure a few months before 
his death. He writes that it is really strange how everything 
fails that he undertakes; whenever he is able to decide upon 
a definite step the ground seems to withdraw from under his 
feet.** 

Failure and rebuffs, hopelessness and despondency, the 
impossibility of finding contentment, and the utter futility of 
life engendered thereby lead Werther and Kleist to thoughts of 
suicide. To Werther those people seem happiest who live like 
children without taking thought of the morrow, or even those 
who are unable to see the emptiness of their lives and interests. 
He consoles himself temporarily with the thought that, after all, 
he is able to construct his own world out of himself.** Yet 
Werther supplements his words at once by saying that, however 
limited man may be, in his heart he nevertheless always has the 
sweet consciousness of liberty and the knowledge that he can 
abandon hisprison whenever he chooses.!” In his hopeless passion 
for Lotte Werther sees no solace but in the grave.“ At the time 
of his discomfiture, which grows out of being requested to with- 
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draw from the society of his self-styled superiors, Werther’s 
wrath and shame again prompt him to thoughts of suicide. A 
hundred times he has seized a knife, says he, to give his op- 
pressed heart relief. He would like to cut an artery in order to 
gain eternal liberty.!“ Such promptings occur again and again 
when life seems intolerable. Going to war with the possibility 
of being killed looms up as another way out of his misery.’* At 
other moments Werther’s passivity asserts itself and, instead of 
contemplating taking his own life, he expresses the desire of 
going to sleep never to awaken. But in the morning he opens his 
eyes, sees the sun again and is wretched.'“ He impiores God, 
who has turned his face from him, to call him from this earth, 
adding that God’s silence will not detain his thirsting soul, and 
exclaiming that certainly a father could not be angry with his 
son who returned unexpectedly after ending wanderings which 
had become unendurable.** Werther’s indecision wells up 
elsewhere in a cry of anguish as he exclaims that it is all up with 
him; his faculties are confused and for a week he had lacked the 
ability to think. He feels well nowhere and everywhere. He 
desires nothing and craves nothing; it were better for him to 
go.’ Werther conceives of death as merely raising a curtain and 
stepping behind it and wonders why he hesitates and trembles. 
Can it be because no one knows how the other side looks and 
because one does not return? And because it is a trait of our 
minds to have an intimation of confusion and darkness where we 
know nothing definite?!” 

Kleist, too, regards death and suicide as the way out of his 
troubles when there seems to be no other avenue of escape. 
Thus a few weeks after his disillusionment through Kantian 
philosophy he has a foreboding that his end is near.’ On 
another occasion he writes that there is nothing more loathesome 
than the fear of death. Life is the only possession that has 
value only when we no longer esteem it. It is despicable if we 
cannot readily give it up, and only he who can lightly and joy- 
fully throw it away can use it for a great purpose. Whoever 
loves life and would preserve it, is already morally dead, for the 
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greatest virtue of life lies in the ability to sacrifice it. And yet, 
says Kleist, we are compelled by a law of nature to love this life. 
We are forced to tremble before annihilation which, after all, 
cannot be as torturous as existence, and while many a man 
mourns over the sad bequest of life, he must prolong it by eating 
and drinking and must keep the flame from extinguishing though 
it neither lights nor warms him.’ On August 15, 1801, Kleist, 
makes a virtual threat of suicide, saying that he is not going 
to make a hasty decision again, for if he does so it shall be the 
last time and then he will despise either his soul or the earth 
and separate them."° While at work in Switzerland on Robdert 
Guiskard Kleist writes that he has a strange fear of dying before 
the completion of this work. Yet he has no other wish than to 
die when he has produced a child and a great poem and ac- 
complished a great deed. For, says he, there is nothing more 
exalted about life than to be able to throw it away sublimely.™ 
Failure to complete Robert Guiskard prompts the sole desire 
to die soon." Just as Werther had at one time thought of going to 
war as a means of ending life, so Kleist now plans to die on the 
battlefield and rejoices at the prospect of the grave. Heaven has 
denied him fame, the greatest of all goods on earth, he has read 
his unfinished drama, burned it and is ready to die.“* Werther 
had regarded death as raising a curtain and stepping behind it. 
Kleist, on one occasion, conceives of death as walking from one 
room to another.'* On November 9, 1911, a few days before his 
death, Kleist writes to his cousin Marie that he is dying because 
there is nothing left for him to learn and acquire on this earth." 
The following day he writes to her again, this time in a different 
mood, telling her that it is quite impossible for him to live 
longer." 

For both Werther and Kleist we have a summing up of the 
final situation preceding death, a cumulative effect of circum- 
stances which impelled them to take the final step with which 
each had busied himself in moments of depression. It is another 
case of the thought being father to the deed, when circumstances 
all seem to point in but one direction. Of Werther we read: 
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Alles was ihm Unangenehmes jemals in seinem wirksamen Leben begegnet 
war, was ihn je gekrinkt hatte, ging in seiner Seele auf und nieder. Er fand sich 
durch alles dieses wie zur Untitigkeit berechtigt, er fand sich abgeschnitten von 
aller Aussicht, unfahig, irgend eine Handhabe zu ergreifen, mit denen man die 
Geschifte des gemeinen Lebens anfasst, und so riickte er endlich, ganz seiner 
wunderbaren Empfindung, Denkensart und einer endlosen Leidenschaft hingege- 
ben, in dem ewigen Einerlei eines traurigen Umgangs mit dem liebenswiirdigen 
und geliebten Geschipfe, dessen Ruhe er stirte, in seine Kriifte stiirmend, sie 
ohne Zweck und Aussicht abarbeitend, immer einem traurigen Ende naher.™’ 


Yet his plan to take his life was to be born of a definite calm 
resolve and not to be a rash deed."* A thousand plans, says he, 
stormed through his soul, and ultimately the one final thought 
remained firm, namely to die. In the morning on awakening, 
this resolve was still unshaken and was reenforced by the con- 
viction that he was sacrificing himself for Lotte, since he was 
convinced that either she, Albert or he must die."*—Kleist 
himself sums up the situation which resulted in making life 
unbearable for him and drove him to his death. He asserts that 
he would rather suffer death ten times over than again be sub- 
jected to the reproaches of his family circle. Though he has 
remarked but little on the subject, one of his profoundest desires 
has been to bring joy and honor to his relatives through his 
works. The thought that his merits, whether great or small, 
are entirely unrecognized, and that he is regarded by his family 
as an absolutely worthless member of society is tremendously 
painful to him. It robs him not only of the joys for which he 
had hoped from the future, but it also poisons his past. And 
the alliance which the king is now contemplating with the 
French is not calculated to cause him to cling to life either. He 
feels that such an alliance would mean utter betrayal on the part 
of the king, that sacrifices and constancy are being rewarded 
with the gallows. Now that he has found a friend who is ready 
to go to death with him, he can only rejoice at the necessity of 
seeking an abyss deep enough to plunge into.”° Death has no 
terror for Kleist now. Like Werther he has entertained thoughts 
of death and suicide so frequently that he finds it easy to end 
this existence. His mood at the thought of death becomes one 


of rapture,“ and death itself seems a great voyage of discovery.’ 
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It has already been pointed out that Werther made a single 
attempt to escape from a situation that was potent with tragic 
possibilities, but that Kleist renewed the struggle against ad- 
versity. Another factor that saved Kleist for a time, at least, 
was his creative ability as a poet. Although both Werther and 
Kleist had artistic temperaments, the former lacked the 
creative ability which might have served as a safety valve in a 
world whose imperfections were only too glaringly apparent to 
his sensitive nature. With Werther it is a case of “Empfinden” 
rather than “Erschaffen.’”’ This passivity of Werther, this in- 
ability to reproduce as an artist what he feels so profoundly, 
drives him in upon himself and affords him no relief through a 
creative act. Early in the novel Werther says: 


Ich kehre in mich selbst zuriick, und finde eine Welt! Wieder mehr in 
Ahnung und dunkler Begier als in Darstellung und lebendiger Kraft. Und da 
schwimmt alles vor meinen Sinnen, und ich lichle dann so triumend weiter in 
die Welt. 


He is impressed by the phenomena of nature, at times his soul 
is profoundly stirred by them and responds to them, he is like a 
sensitively attuned instrument but lacks productive power. 
He is set afire by images and impressions, and constantly yearns 


to lose himself in them. Yet he admits his inability to express 
himself in clear, bold outlines; whenever he endeavors to do so, 
everything becomes hazy and blurred.™ He fairly succumbs to 
the overpowering effect of his emotions and fails to master them. 
In his second letter he declares he is so happy-and so completely 
lost in the peaceful feelings induced by a tranquil existence, 
that his art is suffering. At such times he is incapable of sketch- 
ing a single line, and yet he feels that he has never been a greater 
artist than in those very moments. He longs to breathe upon 
paper all that throbs and pulses so warmly within him so that 
it might become a mirror of his soul as his soul is the mirror of the 
infinite God. Yet all this becomes impossible since he is virtually 
annihilated by the power and magnificence of the phenomena 
he feels.“* Franz’ statement in Gétz von Berlichingen: “Da 
fiihl ich denn in dem Augenblick was den Dichter macht, ein 
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volles, ganz von Einer Empfindung volles Herz’’’ is a half-truth, 
the insufficiency of which is exemplified in Werther. His heart, 
to be sure, is full to overflowing but he is unable to recreate 
either joy or sorrow. Unlike Tasso he cannot say: 


Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, Gab mir ein Gott, zu 
sagen—was ich leide. 


For Werther is struck dumb by his sorrows. His suffering is 
poignant; he has lost the only charm of life—the sacred, animat- 
ing power, with which he created worlds about him, has left 
him.”* He has become “wie ein versiegter Brunn, wie ein ver- 
lechter Eimer.’’”* 

On the other hand, Kleist’s salvation lay in his ability to 
recreate his own and other experiences; his ambition to suc- 
ceed as a great dramatist raised him above keen disappoint- 
ments and served to spur him on to renewed endeavor even in 
the face of temporary failure. The one desire, that for a time 
gives life any value at all, is that of living long enough to 
complete his Robert Guiskard.“° The hope of fulfilling this desire 
lends him courage to withstand the tribulations of life. And 
though he fails in this attempt and though hell seems to have 
endowed him with a talent insufficient to reach the heights of 
dramatic success in a single effort, he nevertheless finds courage 
to renew his efforts and to persist in the struggle. Though 
dissatisfied with the results of his endeavors, he continues to 
write because hesimplycannot stop.™! A letterof August 31, 1806, 
sets forth his determination to improve his technique by system- 
atic practice so that he may be able to produce better things in 
shorter time. He is at work on a tragedy, Penthesilea, and ex- 
claims that there is nothing more divine than art.“ Kleist’s 
ambition to gain fame and success as a dramatist consequently 
gave the last years of his brief life a purpose and significance 
which Werther’s life lacked. 

In a sense, Kleist occupies an intermediary position between 
Werther and Goethe. Werther lacked the creative ability of 
the artist which might have served to occupy his faculties, to 
relieve pent-up emotions and thus to absorb and lift him out 
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of himself. Goethe’s writing of Werther was indeed an act of 
liberation, of freeing himself from some of the morbid, introspect- 
ive, undermining tendencies of the hero of. this novel. By por- 
traying and analyzing them, he was enabled to envisage them ob- 
jectively as if they were outside of him; by thus appraising and 
evaluating them, he was brought to a realization of the dangers 
that lurked in allowing them to grow unchecked. Goethe was 
thereby led to take stock of himself, to relate his own nature 
and individuality to life and to mankind. As a result, the under- 
lying vigor and sanity of Goethe’s nature had an opportunity 
to assert themselves, and through perspective Goethe attained 
liberation from those weaknesses of Werther which, if allowed 
full sway, might have resulted as diastrously for him as for his 
unfortunate hero. For Kleist poetic productivity served a 
twofold end. Not only do his dramas reflect much of his own 
struggles, and an attempt to clarify his own judgment, but 
creative writing served to give value and significance to his 
life. When other interests no longer held any fascination ior 
him, the ambition to win undying fame as a poet sustained 
him. Without this powerful desire, Kleist might have been 
as helpless, as lacking in stability as Werther. Perhaps it was 
the instinct of self-preservation that impelled Kleist to de- 
vote himself so singly to the realization of this great aim. For 
whenever he was without an all-consuming ambition, Kleist was 
beset and pursued by a nervous fear which evidently had its 
root in the innate dread of self-annihilation. Greater immediate 
success and recognition as a dramatist might have saved Kleist. 
When the distress of his country impelled him to turn from his 
unappreciated writings, he might still have been saved from his 
early death, had his desire to cast himself with full abandon into 
a successful war of liberation been promptly realized. But the 
tragedy of his country hastened the tragedy of his own life. 
The times were out of joint and he lacked the strength to right 
them."* Though sharing many of the frailties of Werther, 
Kleist did succeed repeatedly in rising above them by dint of 
heroic struggle; he seemed lacking, however, in those qualities 
which made for the poise and balance which Goethe ultimately 
attained. Moreover, circumstances were less kind to him, in 
that great crises in his life were precipitated in such rapid suc- 
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cession that his powers of resistance were finally undermined. 

In a summary of the Wertherian tendencies manifest at 
times in Kleist’s letters the following factors stand out as apply- 
ing to both Werther and Kleist: their feeling of loneliness, of 
being misunderstood by mankind with whom they have little 
in common, and of being ill at ease in a society whose common- 
place amusements and superficial interests repel them; both 
criticize social distinctions and the vanity, prejudices, pettiness 
and sordidness of humanity. As individualists, they share a dis- 
like for the dependence arising out of a vocation which seems 
like a strait-jacket to them in the attainment of their own 
desires. Werther and Kleist have a preference for a life of sim- 
plicity and naturalness, and both, being disgusted with narrow, 
rationalistic pedants, stress the heart and the emotions over 
against reason. The resultant dependence on mood engenders 
instability and a sense of being buffeted back and forth in life by 
the caprice of circumstance. Their disillusionment with life 
and with mankind, and their sense of failure lead repeatedly 
to thoughts of death and of suicide as the final escape from a 
defective reality. Kleist’s more vigorous, courageous, active, 
combative nature, his creative ability as a poet, and subse- 
quently his absorption in the struggle of his country for libera- 
tion from the Napoleonic yoke postpone the final catastrophe 
which ends his career. Werther’s early undoing arises out of 
his passivity, his lack of volition, of definite purpose and of 
creative ability, out of his self-absorption, inordinate emotional 
capacity and his hypersensitivity. Whatever applies almost 
constantly to Werther applies merely to certain periods of 
Kleist’s life. 
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THE MISCONCEPTION IN PHILIP FRENEAU’S 
“SCANDINAVIAN WAR SONG” 


In the year 1636 Ole Worm (Olaus Wormius) printed Ragnar 
Lodbrok’s ‘‘Death Song” in Runica seu Danica literatura anti- 
quissima, or, as it is generally designated in the first edition, 
Literatura Runica. This work was reprinted with additions in 
1651, in Copenhagen, and the ‘Death Song” reproduced in 
runic characters with an interlinear Latin translation, under the 
title Epicedium Regneri Lodbrog.' This Latin translation 
contained a misinterpretation of the phrase bisdg-vidum hausa 
of the original, which was destined, as many scholars know, to 
have far-reaching ineradicable consequences. The lines with 
which we are concerned are: 


Drekkom biér at brag®i or bidg-vidom hausa 
(s¥tira drengr vid dauSa) d¥rs at Fiolniss hGsom, 


correctly translated by Vigfusson: “We shall soon be quaffing 
ale out of the crooked skullboughs [horns] in the splendid house 
of Woden. The brave man does not quail beore death.? Ole 
Worm had misunderstood this kenning and rendered the passage 
“‘Sperabant Heroes se in aula Othini bibituros ex craniis eorum 
quos occiderant.’” 

Here was something uniquely interesting about the ancient 
Scandinavians’ conception of immortality, and European writers 
of the eighteenth (and also the nineteenth) century eagerly 
pounced upon this singular revelation. England and France 
especially accepted Worm’s version at its full face value and 
added such a large quota of embellishments that soon the con- 
vivial celestial pastime of the Scandinavian warrior dead was 
extended to include the living Viking champions as well, and 
the skull drinking vessel itself was procured by the barbarian 
Norsemen from either foe or relative. We need but call to mind 
the youthful Victor Hugo’s fanciful hero in Han d’Islande 


1Cf. Frank Edgar Farley, Scandinavian Influences in the English Romantic 
Movement, Boston, 1903, 62. 

2 Corpus poeticum Boreale, II, 344. The italics are my own. 

* Worm, Literatura Runica, 203. Quoted by Farley. I have not seen this 
work, The Latin was really the work of Magnus Olafsson, but Worm accepted 
the former’s translation. 
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(written in 1821), whose principal beverage was human blood 
which he drank from the skull of his own son, though the latter, 
in this case, had not been slain by his father. 

In England, in Aylett Sammes’s Britannica Antiqua Illus- 
trata (London, 1676), we learn (p. 436) of the dead Scandin- 
avian heroes drinking ale with Odin and his companions “in 
the Skulls of their enemies,’’* and the famous Bishop Thomas 
Percy and his “copiers down to this very day,”’ observes Vig- 
fusson, “intertain the belief that ‘the Heroes hoped in Odin’s 
hall to dink beer out of the skulls of their slain foes.’’* Two 
Scandinavian scholars (Svend Sglvesen, 1769, and Gunnar 
Paulsen, 1780)had in the interim given a correct Danish trans- 
lation of bjugvd husa or hausa bjugvidir, but their renderings 
constituted but a feeble cry in the wilderness of misunder 
standing, and had apparently no corrective effect outside of the 
Scandinavian countries, A study of Farley’s Scandinavian 
Influences in the English Romantic Movement, to which I have 
already referred, shows how firmly intrenhed this interpretation 
had become in the British Isles during the eighteenth century. 
Moreover, it appears to be a law of nature, particularly in the 
field of scholarship, that a mistake is circulated and perpetuated 
much more readily than a statement of fact. 

At all events we can now, after this introduction, understand 
why the transmitted erroneous ideas about the ancient Norse- 
men’s conception of immortality might gain a foothold, as they 
did, even in America. English beliefs spread easily and naturally 
to this side of the Atlantic. Farley has described the extensive 
if not intensive British interest in ancient Scandinavian religion 
and literature, and we know that this interest reached the 
American colonies about the time of the Revolution,’ if not 
before. Thus it happened that at least one American writer of 
the eighteenth century became saturated with the tradition 
regarding the matter in question, and in fact received such an 
overdose of the misconception that he was seriously disturbed 
and intimated that the old Northern war chiefs must have been 


‘ Cf. Farley, op. cit., 62. I have verified this reference. In general, Farley’s 
excellent investigation is thoroughly reliable. 

‘Introduction to Ragnar Lodbrok’s “Death Song,” Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, II, 340. 

* Cf. my article on “Scandinavian Influences in the Works of William 
Dunlap and Richard Alsop,” Scandinavian Studies and Notes, IX, 239-257. 
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crazy. This writer was Philip Freneau (1752-1832), “Poet of 
the American Revolution.” 

Freneau contributed a series of papers to the first volume 
of Freeman’s Journal under the title of ‘‘The Pilgrim.”” Among 
them was on June 19th, 1782, an essay which might be entitled 
“On the Irrationality of War’ and which contained the following 
passage. Freneau appears to be writing of the immortality of 
the ancient Norsemen: 


They [the Scandinavians] imagined the chief pleasure of this immortality 
would be to drink beer out of the bowls of the skulls of the enemies they had 
slain in battle, according to the number of which every one was to be esteemed 
and honored in the mansions of another world. Their war songs were par- 
ticularly horrible to the imagination, and full of those savage notions of valor 
and romantic heroism that is to this day observable in the North American 
Indians. 

....Is it possible that a being illuminated by the rays of [a] spiritual 
sun could in his senses write the following lines: They were composed (with a 
great deal more) by one of the warrior chiefs of the Scandinavians more than 
800 years since, a few hours before he expired? 


Then follows the “Scandinavian War Song’”’ with both Latin 
and English text. I am reproducing both exactly as printed in 
the source available to me. 


SCANDINAVIAN WAR SONG 


Balderi patris scamna 

Parata scio in aula: 

Bibemus Cerevisiam 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum. 

Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 

Magnifici in Odini domibus, etc. 
TRANSLATION 


Brave deeds atchieved, at death’s approach I smile, 
In Balder’s hall I see the table spread, 
The enlivening ale shall now reward my toil, 
Quaffed from their sculls, that by my faulchion bled. 


Heroes no more at death’s approach shall groan: 
In lofty Odin’s dome all sighs forbear— 


7 Some of these papers were reprinted in the edition of 1788 under the title 
“The Philosopher of the Forest.” My imformation about the early printing of 
Freneau’s “Scandinavian War Song” was obtained from the carefully edited 
Princeton Historical edition of Freneau’s works. Cf. note 8. 
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Conscious of bloody deeds, my fearless soul 
Mounts to great Odin’s hall, and revels there.* 


It is obvious that Freneau, like his predecessors, believed the 
old Scandinavians to be a bloodthirsty lot who after death ex- 
pected to celebrate their gory exploits through all eternity by 
drinking ale out of the craniums of their victims. 

The author does not tell us where he obtained the six Latin 
lines of his source; at least I have been unable to detect any refer- 
ences to this matter, But these lines are found in the twenty-fifth 
stanza of Worm’s Latin translation of the Lodbrékarkvida, i.e. 
the “Death Song.” The complete stanza—which the present 
writer obtained from Hugh Blair’s Critical Dissertation on the 
Poems of Ossian (1763), Blair having reproduced the whole of 
Worm’s Latin version—runs as follows: 

Pugnavimus ensibus 

Hoc ridere me facit semper 

Quod Balderi patris scamna 

Parata scio in aula 

Bibemus cerevisiam brevi 

Ex concavis crateribus craniorum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus 

Non venio desperabundis 

Verbis ad Odini aulam. 

We see at once from a comparison of the above Latin and 
English texts that whereas Freneau quotes only the six middle 
lines of this stanza, leaving out two words, his free translation 
includes in substance the whole ten lines, with the expression 
“conscious of bloody deeds” added for good poetic measure. 
Freneau’s direct source, therefore, must have been one that in- 
cluded the Latin for this whole stanza—unless he borrowed and 
remade a translation of the other lines from somebody else—and 
it is this stanza that we must look for. 

Freneau’s first suggestion, on the other hand, may have come 
from one or more of several partial or complete, pure or altered, 
Latin or English, vérsions of Worm that had appeared before 
and including a part of the year 1782. The story of Ragnar 


® The poems of Philip Freneau, Poet of the American Revolution. Edited 
for the Princeton Historical Association by Fred Lewis Pattee, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1903. Vol. II, 159. Boththe Latin and English texts are reproduced in 
this edition. 
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Lodbrok had for more than a century been popular in England. 
Robert Sheringham’s De Anglorum Gentis Origine (Cambridge, 
1670) served as a source for Aylett Sammes in his above-men- 
tioned work. Sheringham quotes two scraps of lines, from 
Worm’s runic version with the Latin translation, that bear on 
the matter, these scraps consisting of eight and six lines, respec- 
tively, and these lines were copiously copied by his successors. 

Freneau’s six lines of Latin, however, only coincide in part 
with the six lines quoted in a paraphrase translation by Sammes 
(op.cit., p. 436). Following Sheringham and his copier Sammes 
the Lodbrok theme had been treated in various forms by: 
Sir William Temple, about 1692; The Reverend Thomas Warton 
(1748, who had the heroes of Valhalla drink wine instead of the 
more prosaic ale); Hugh Blair, 1763 (see above); Bishop Percy, 
1763 and 1770; Henry Home, 1774; William Bagshaw Stevens, 
1775; William Alexander, 1779; and Hugh Downman, M. D., 
1781.® It is not likely (though not impossible) that Freneau 
knew anything about James Johnstone’s “Lodbrokar-Quida”’ 
which appeared the same year (1782) as his own “Scandinavian 
War Song.”” He may, however, have seen W. B. Stevens’s two 
imitations of the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth stanzas—es- 
pecially the former—of the “Song or Epicedium of Rednor 
Ladbrog” found in his Poems Consisting of Indian Odes and 
Miscellaneous Pieces (1775), and accompanied by Worm’s Latin. 

Stevens also, in stanza 25 speaks of “‘Odin’s lofty Dome’’; 
Freneau of “lofty Odin’s dome,” both an obvious suggestion 
from the same Latin expression ‘‘Odini domibus.’"® But this 
may be a coincidence. The fact that Stevens reprinted Worm’s 
Latin is a reasonable argument for assuming that Freneau knew 
Stevens's work. I also suspect that the American poet was drawn 
to Stevens because of his ‘Indian Odes.’”’ The other Englishman 
to reprint Worm’s Latin version of Lodbrok’s “Death Song” 
before 1782 was, as we have seen, Hugh Blair in his Critical 
Dissertation. So Freneau’s direct source, or sources, was pre- 
sumably Blair or Stevens or both. It is unlikely that he hada 
first-hand acquaintance with Worm. In any case the American 
author had plenty of opportunity to obtain sources that would 
touch upon the Scandinavian matters of special interest to him. 


* Cf. Farley, op."cit., pp. 62 ff. for the details. 
1 Cf. ibid, 69. Farley quotes both imitations in full. 
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Incidentally, the stoical behavior of the tortured Ragnar 
Lodbrok just before his death should logically have made, 
and undoubtedly did make, a singular appeal to Freneau, who 
like some Englishmen was interested in the defiant attitude of 
the similarly tortured and dying but mockingly rejoicing Amer- 
ican Indian. The poems, “The Dying Indian, Tomo-Chequi” 
(1784) and “The Death-Song of a Cherokee Indian,” written 
sometime before 1787, are attributed to Philip Freneau." The 
Englishman James Johnstone was in 1782 making comparisons 
between Indians and Ragnar Lodbrok,” and we have seen above 
that Freneau himself did practically the same thing, putting the 
Northman on the same plane of savagery as the Red Man, if 
not on a much lower scale. We can easily discern how far Freneau 
had wandered from the historical truth. And most of all this 
confusion arose because a scholar had in 1636 misconstrued one 
Old Norse expression. 

ApotprH B. BENSON 

Yale University 


1 The Poems Of Philip Freneau, op. cit., IL, 243-245, 313, and notes. 
2 Farley, op. cit., 66-67, note 2. 




















WILLIAM RICHARDSON’S CRITICISM 
OF SHAKESPEARE! 


I 


On June 18, 1777, an eminent British statesman wrote to a 
difident young Scotch Professor: “How could you think I 
could be indifferent to the opinions of a gentleman in your 
honourable and happy situation, secluded though you conceive 
it to be from the importance of political occupation? . . . . Your 
tracing that process of corruption by which the mind is made to 
contribute to the completion of its depravity, is refined and 
deep: and though there are several ingenious moral criticisms 
in Macbeth, this seems to me quite new.” Six years later, Jan- 
uary 22, 1783, he repeated: “Your plan of moral criticism I am 


1A Philosophical Analysis and Illustration of Some of Shakespeare's Re- 
markable Characters {including Hamlet, Macbeth, Jacques,and Imogen]. London: 
J. Murray, 1774. Reprinted 1774 (Harvard Library), 1775 (“second edition,” 
Univ. of Michigan McMillan Shakespeare Collection), 1780 (“A New Edition”), 
1784 (“Third Edition”), 1786 (“Fourth Edition”). Essays on Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Characters of Richard III, King Lear, and Timon of Athens. To which 
are added, an Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare, and Additional Observations 
on the Character of Hamlet. London: J. Murray, 1784. Reprinted 1785 (Univ. 
of Michigan McMillan Collection), 1786 (Harvard Library). First and second 
series combined—Philadelphia: W. Spotswood, 1788. Essays on Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff and on his Imitation of Female Characters ; 
and Observations on the Chief Objects of Criticism in the Works of Shakespeare 
London: J. Murray, 1789, [1788]. First, second, and third series combined 
in Fifth Edition. London: J. Murray and S. Highley, 1798 (also “1797” in 
Univ. of Michigan McMillan Collection). Hereafter all pages given for Richard- 
son refer to this 1798 fifth edition (unless otherwise noted). I shall not insert 
op. cit. or ibid. 

First and second series combined—Boston: Munroe, Francis and Parker, 
1808. First, second and third series combined in Sixth Edition, to which was 
added a new essay: “Shakespeare’s Imitation of Characteristical, and Particu- 
larly of National Manners, Illustrated in the Character of Fluellen.” London: 
S. Bagster, 1812. The Cursory Remarks on Tragedy, Shakespear, and Certain 
Italian and French Poets (1774), ascribed dubiously to Richardson by both the 
D.N.B., and the British Museum Catalogue (under “Remarks’’), I am con- 
vinced, after considerable study, has no connection whatever with Richardson. 
I shall publish my arguments on this point later. In the present study the above 
production is completely ignored. Meanwhile see D. N. Smith, Eighteenth 
Century Essays on Shakespeare, Introd., p xxin., and C. M. Haines, Shakespeare 
in France, p. 47. 
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sure is original, and carries a strong and distinctive mark of 
genius.’* It will be the purpose of this paper to determine 
whether Burke was right in this judgment of William Richard- 
son’s criticism, both from the point of view of previous Shake- 
speare criticism and from that of eighteenth century critical 
theory in general. 

Three facts in the life of Richardson are of some importance. 
He was born in 1743, the son of a Scotch minister; he studied 
theology but dropped it to go to Russia as a tutor to Lord 
Cathcart’s sons; and he was Professor of Humanity at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow from 1773 to 1814,’ the year of his death. 

The genesis of Richardson’s interest in Shakespeare is diffi- 
cult to trace. It may be that Burke was the stimulus, but Burke’s 
first available letter to Richardson is dated as above, June 18, 
1777, and Richardson’s first volume was published in 1774;4 
it is to this volume that Burke is referring when he speaks of 
“your two volumes. .... The poetry is graceful and affect- 
err In your examination of Hamlet.'....” Richardson 
had published “Poems, Chiefly Rural’ in 1774,° some of which 
were printed in the Critical Review for August, 1774. In the 
course of this first letter occurs the further remark: 

“But it would be worthy of you if in the course of your ihquiries you would 
turn your attention to his [Shakespeare’s] faults, which are many of them, of a 
kind as peculiar as his excellencies; I am far from sure that an indiscriminate 
admiration of this poet has not hurt our taste in England.” 


This idea Richardson deliberately injects’ into his “Essay on the 
Faults of Shakespeare,”’ included in his next Shakespeare volume 
of 1784,’ which is addressed “‘to a Friend.’’* And this “Friend”’ 
is certainly Burke, for Burke’s second letter, January 22, 1783,° 


? Both of these letters are printed at the end of the 1812 edition. 

*See D. N. Smith, Shakespeare Criticism (London: Oxford Press, 1916), 
p. 172N. 

4 See note 1 and reviews in Monthly Review, LI (July, 1774), 10. Critical 
Review, XXXVII (May, 1774), 334. 

5 The first letter, June 18, 1777. 

* DNB. 7P. 365. 

* P.121. This more properly refers to a single essay included, but the whole 
book was immediately sent to Burke (see his second letter). Vide also note. 9. 

* Either there is a misprint in the date of this letter, i.e. “1783” for “1784,” 
or else Burke saw the second series very early in some Ms. form. For, beyond the 
Monthly Review, LXX (Feb., 1784), 134, there seems to be no authority which 
establishes a first edition of this second series as early as 1783. 
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notes: “Your King Lear is a link which connects your two 
books’’—that is, the “Anecdotes of the Russian Empire” and 
“Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters of Richard III, 
King Lear, and Timon of Athens.’ Burke, however, curiously 
enough does not say a word about Richardson’s discussion of 
Shakespeare’s faults, though he must have realized that he 
himself had incited it—in fact, he could hardly have failed to 
notice the actual “lifting” of his own suggestion.’ Possibly he 
was disgusted because Richardson paid no attention whatever 
to his theories as to what Shakespeare’s faults were.'® 

Did the correspondence now stop? I have been unable to 
discover any further letters in Burke’s works; but in Richard- 
son’s third Shakespeare production the essay on “‘Female Char- 
acters” is again ‘‘Addressed to a Friend.”” Was this Burke? I 
do not know, but I am inclined to think so." However, there 
is no further reference to the “Friend”: Burke died in 1797. 
Richardson combined the first three productions in the edition 
of 1798,' and again in 1812. But what of Burke in all this? Did 
he first inspire the “young and spirited candidate for literary 
honor,” to quote the Monthly Review?” And if so, what has 
happened to the rest of the correspondence which would reveal 
this young Scottish Professor hurling all his literary productions 
at the head of the most eminent British statesman of his age? 


II 


Both the Critical Review and the Monthly Review™ hailed 
Richardson’s first volume with something bordering on ecstasy. 
“We cannot help viewing this young man with a mixture of love 
and admiration,” begins the Monthly. It distinctly approves his 
philosophical method, says every page of the book is entertain- 
ing, and proceeds to quote liberally from the essays on Macbeth 
and Hamlet. But it remarks with rather comical abruptness 
at the end, 

“We are however apprehensive that this method of criticism, while it is the . 


only one that can please the philosopher and man of taste, will be deemed 
refinement, and unintelligible by the common tribe of readers.” 


1 That Shakespeare forgot himself at times, or his plan (from Burke’s 
first letter). 
4 On p. 395 he quotes Burke’s first letter. 
12 LI (July, 1774), 10. 
13 See note 4. I shall not give pages. 
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The Critical Review also praises rapturously Richardson’s “‘ex- 
cellent observations on the study and nature of the human 
mind,” notes his “ingenious investigations” on Jacques, his 
“acuteness of observation” om Imogen, calls his Macbeth “an 
ingenious solution,”’and finally concludes: 

“The work discovers both philosophical penetration and good taste, and 


while it lays open the most secret sources of the passions, it also inculcates many 
useful precepts tending to moderate their excess.” 


What was it, then, that this thirty-one year old Professor had 
evolved to arouse Burke and the rhapsodical appreciation of 
both of these supposedly sedate reviewers? 

The last remark of the Critical Review quoted above sums 
up Richardson completely: he is at once a moralist and a psych- 
ologist. 

“Moralists of all ages [he writes at the beginning of his Introduction], have 


recommended Poetry as an art no less instructive than amusing. ... . The 
genuine and original Poet . . . . displays the workings of every affection, detects 
the origin of every passion. ... . The propriety of bestowing attention on the 


study of human nature, and of borrowing assistance from the poets, and es- 
pecially from Shakespeare, will be more particularly illustrated in the following 
remarks.“” .... “It istherefore my intention toexamine someof his remarkable 
characters and to analyze their component parts. An exercise no less adapted to 
improve the heart than to inform the understanding. My intention is to make 
poetry subservient to philosophy, and to employ it in tracing the principles of 
human conduct. The design surely is laudable: of the execution I have no right 
to determine.”” 

This moral purpose pervades the whole book. He is analyz- 
ing Shakespeare’s characters to show us the workings of human 
passions (“‘love or hatred, confidence or suspicion, exultation or 
despondency,’”® etc.)—because in drama we can note these pas- 
sions statically, so to speak, whereas it would be impossible for 
us to analyze our own fleeting passions'’—all this so that in 
the end we may be improved morally (by seeing Shakespeare’s 
imitation of the passions) and so conquer our own passions to 
our everlasting salvation. I have stated this too succinctly 
perhaps but three quotations will help indicate the dominance 
of the moral purpose throughout the book. 


u"Pp. 3. 
wP, 33. 
 P, 9. 

17 Pp, 7-20. 
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At the end of the essay on Jacques: 


“Tf these reasonings have any foundation in nature, they lead us tosome con- 
clusions that deserve attention. To judge concerning the conduct of others and 
to indulge observations on the instability of human enjoyments may assist us 
in the discipline of our own minds, and in correcting our pride and excessive 
appetites. .... Let us love mankind: but let our affections be duly chastened. 
Be independent, if possible: but not insensible.”™ 


At the end of the essay on Imogen: 


“We ought, therefore, to beware of limiting our felicity to the gratification 
of any particular passion. Nature, ever wise and provident, has endowed us 
with capacities for various pleasures, and has opened to us many fountains of 
happiness; ‘let no tyrannous passion, let no rigid doctrine deter thee; drink of the 
streams, be moderate, and be grateful.’’’” 


And at the end of the first essay on Hamlet: 


“The instruction to be gathered from thisdelineation is, that persons formed 
like Hamlet should retire, or keep aloof, from situations of difficulty and con- 
tention; or endeavour, if they are forced to contend, to brace their minds, and 
acquire such vigour and determination of spirit as shall arm them against 
malignity.”*° 

Finally to substantiate this point may I again quote: 

“Thus the moralist becomes a critic; and the two sciences of ethics and 
criticism appear to be intimately and very naturally connected. In truth, no one 
who is unacquainted with the human mind, or entertains improper nations of 
human conduct, can discern excellence in the higher species of poetical com- 
position.”# 

Richardson’s psychological periphrases in analyzing the pas- 
sions, subordinately to this moral purpose, may be resolved 
into one typical process ‘applied passim from 1774 to 1812. It 
is a pure deductive syllogism: Ambition is composed of certain 
characteristics. Macbeth shows those characteristics. Hence 
Macbeth represents the passion of ambition. But it is not always 
so simple as this: in fact, it is in the various applications of the 
typical syllogism that the periphrases appear. For example, 
in the middle of the first essay on Hamlet, on p. 90, Richardson 
asks himself the question as to why an “ingenuous temper” 
like Hamlet’s should betray suspicion. 


# P, 168. 
w P, 196. 
® P. 120. 
21 Pp, 398-9. 
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“It is a property of the imagination, [he begins his explanation,] when 
governed by any passion or opinion to follow the impulse it has received, and to 
diminish or aggrandize any object not perfectly known to us, according to the 
judgment we may have formed of it.” 


The reader may wonder exactly what connection this remark 
has with the preceding, but Richardson continues analyzing. 
I shall merely sketch his reasoning: Fear peoples darkness with 
spectres,—that is, we magnify the unknown and minimize the 
known. We are inclined, therefore, to attribute to a subject 
more than really belongs to it and moreover, as we are naturally 
inclined to action, we make those attributions quickly. Now 
our proneness to be convinced of them will be governed by our 
passion at the moment. 


“It is manifest, that, if any object is naturally difficult to be apprehended and 
is so complex or delicate as to elude the acuteness of our discernment, or the 
intenseness of our inquiry, we are more liable to errors in cases of this nature 
than in those things that we perceive distinctly.” 


Reasoning by analogy we may make these wrong attributions 
to the qualities of the heart also, whether good or bad, and the 
extent of them again depends on the passion of the moment. 
These particular attributions may also be affected by former 


affections for the person concerned. “Hence friendship, changed 
by neglect or ingratitude into indifference, grows into a hat- 
red.”* By this time Richardson has reached page 95—he 
began this involved analysis on p. 90. Meanwhile where are 
Hamlet and the original question about suspicion? Now he 
is ready to come back to them. He has built up his psychological 
foundation, and so now concludes: 


“Tt is not wonderful, therefore, nor inconsistent with amiable and kind 
affections, that Hamlet [the first time the name has been mentioned in five 
pages of psychologizing] moved by an exquisite sense of virtue and propriety, 
shocked and astonished at the ingratitude and guilt of Gertrude, whom he had 
revered and believed incapable of any blemish, should become apprehensive of 
the total degeneracy of her nature and harbour suspicions concerning his father’s 
death.”™ 


Such is the critic’s typical method, and 401 pages of it require 
a certain amount of mental acrobatics on the part of the reader. 
2P, 93. 


™ P. 95. 
= Pp. 95. 
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This deductive method is applied simply to show how well 
Shakespeare imitates the passions—to recall Richardson’s 
purpose, ‘‘to make poetry subservient to philosophy.’ 


“Shakespeare, [he declares,] unites the two essential powers of dramatic 
invention, that of forming character; and that of imitating, in their natural 
expressions, the passions and affections of which they are composed.’™ “Shake- 
speare ... . inventing the characters of Hamlet, Macbeth or Othello, seems to 
have actually felt the passion.’”*” “Shakespeare .... is most eminently dis- 
tinguished . . . . by imitating the passion in all its aspects, by pursuing it through 
all its windings and labyrinths, by moderating or accelerating its impetuosity 
according to the influence of other principles and of external events, and 
finally by combining it in a judicious manner with other passions and pro- 
pensities, or by setting it aptly in opposition.””* 


This last quotation leads to an interesting refinement of 
his theory—Richardson is inclined to look for a “ruling pas- 
sion” :** 

“Among the various desires and propensities implanted by nature in the 
constitution of every individual, some one passion, either by original or superior 
vigor or by reiterated indulgence, gains an ascendant in the soul and subdues 
every opposing principle.”** “A sense of virtue . . . . seems to be the ruling prin- 
ciple in the character of Hamlet.’”™ “The repulse of a ruling. . . . passion (in this 
case, love) could dispose Imogen to despondency.”™ “The love of distinction is 
asserted to be the ruling principle in the conduct of Timon.”* 


However, this ruling passion tends to affect and infuse all other 
passions: 


“The ruling passion, blended with others, augments their violence, and 
consequently enhances their pleasure.” ‘We must recollect .... that when 
different and even opposite feelings encounter one another and affect us at the 
same time, those that prevail, under the guidance of some vigorous passion, 
carry the rest along with them; direct them so as to receive the same tendency 
with themselves, and impelling the mind in the same manner, receive from their 
coincidence additional power.”* 


% Pp. 33. 

% P, 33. See also note 16. 
27 P, 22. 

% Pp. 22-3. 
29 P. 161. 

% P. 160, 
Pp. 117. 

2 P. 194. 

8 Pp, 314. 
*P. 161. 
*P. 245. 
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The remainder of Richardson’s criticism is negligible. He 
uses the term “association” but twice, though he employs the 
process more often.** He explains King Lear by adducing a 
term “sensibility,’”’ which generally means susceptibility of 
“feelings,”” but may curiously mean “will.’*’ His “imagin- 
ation’** and “invention’®® are essentially modern. He recalls 
“nature” and “imitation of nature” faintly in the general 
neo-classic sense*® but is chiefly and persistently interested in 
the more modern psychology of human nature.“ All of these 
terms so far enumerated are used subordinately in his general 
psychological method. But he has a three-fold division of 
Taste—‘feeling,”’ “discernment,” and “knowledge’“—which 
he applies destructively to Shakespeare, who apparently lacked 
both of the last two. Finally his handling of the regular Shake- 
speare critical bywords of his elders is almost featureless. He 
is not worried particularly about the Unities,* he doesn’t like 
Shakespeare’s inaccuracy“ and obscure and vulgar language, 
and he demands poetic justice.“ Shakespeare’s tragicomedy*’ 
and general lack of decorum in treating people of importance*® 
bother him fearfully—here he is certainly a classical reaction- 
ary—but, and this is where the striking part appears, he in- 
flicts some decisive blows on Falstaff and Hamlet. He has 
discovered an Aristotelian dyuapria in Hamlet: 


* Pp. 14, 29, 41, 50, 173, 176-7. 

*7 On Lear, pp. 290-3, 304-6, 312. In general, pp. 65, 104, 122, 126, 129, 
143, 195, 370. For “feelings” p. 369. For “‘will,” Sixth Edition, p. 366. Johnson 
defines the term as “Quickness of perception; delicacy.” He also defines “taste” 
as “sensibility.” 

* Pp. 6, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 34, 42, 90, 174. . 

* Pp. 28, 30. Invention and Imagination, pp. 97-8. 

4° Imitation of nature, pp. 377, 383, 387. Nature Objective, p. 174. Nature 
Universal, pp. 89, 119, 176, 363. Nature divine, p. 196. Nature primitive, not 
artificial, p. 385. So improvable, p. 386. These correspond to Mr. Lovejoy’s 
Numbers 1, 5, 17, 12, and 16, respectively, in M.L.N‘ XLII (1927) 445-7. 

Pp. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 20, 35, 60, 76, 125, etc., etc. 

®@ Pp. 366, 368, 399. 

@ Pp. 364-5, 388. 

* Pp. 364, 369, 388-9. 

* Pp. 365, 378, 388, 393. 

# Pp. 118-9, 198-9, 281. 

Pp. 365, 377, 380, 391. 

# Pp. 380-91. 
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“His [Hamlet’s] amiable hesitations and reluctant scruples lead him at 
one time to indecision; and then betray him ... . into acts of rash and incon- 
siderate violence.”** “In the conduct .... which he displays, in the progress 
of the tragedy, he appears irresolute and indecisive.” 


Only lately Mr. Clutton-Brock® and Mr. Robertson™ were 
battling valiantly over this rather wellknown matter. 


The positive and negative features of this criticism can be 
disposed of rapidly. In general Richardson deserves praise for 
good organization,™ adequacy of illustrations,“ and once in a 
while some straightforward appreciative criticism,® minus all the 
philosophical paraphernalia. His moral purpose is also some- 
thing of a positive feature and his general neglect of neo-classi- 
cism is inspiring: in all his productions Aristotle is mentioned 
just three times® (one of these in a footnote) and Horace five.*’ 
The Professor of Humanity has rejected his own masters when 
he comes to criticize Shakespeare. Finally, he certainly deserves 
notice, at least, for his attack on some of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters. Burke offered no inspiration in this—the diffident Scotch 
Professor advanced his own colors. As to how far he was original 
in such a move we shall determine later. 


The defects of the system are generally obvious. There is 


in the first place the taint of classical criticism in that violent 
Horatian attack on Shakespeare’s inconsistency in tone;* 
again, Richardson has no particular interest in Shakespeare’s 
text (only twice is textual criticism referred to*®); and he is weak 
historically, in spite of his knowledge of the Ghost motif: for 
he nowhere refers to Shakespeare’s sources (some knowledge of 


# Pp. 119. 

5° Pp. 123. 

"l Shakespeare's “Hamlet” (London: Methuen, 1922). 

% Hamlet Once More (London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1923). 

See especially the Imogen essay and his use of Roman numerals, passim. 

See especially pp. 95, 151, 322-3. 

% See especially pp. 207, 210, 220, 227, 276-7, 325, 344-59. The freedon of 
the passage on Anne is probably due to the fact that Richardson originally 
wrote it for the Mirror (see my note 100), as he himself states, p. 218N. 

% P. 342; 1784 text, p. 170; 1812 text, p. 365. 

87 Pp, 40, 52, 107, 178, 202. 

58 Pp. 380-91. 

8 Pp. 190N, 394. 

© P. 96. 


a 
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which he might have derived from Johnson whom he attacked"). 
As a result, his involved philosophical exposition of Hamlet’s 
reluctance to kill the King at prayer is ludicrous.” The philo- 
sophical method itself leads him into longwinded discussions, 
fearfully complex style,“ and some rather inane remarks,® 


such as: 

“We never feel any passion or violent emotion without a cause, either real 
or imagined. We are never conscious of anger but when we apprehend ourselves 
injured; and never feel esteem without the conviction of excellence in the ob- 

If we see a man deeply afflicted, we are persuaded that he has suffered 


some dreadful calamity or that he believes it to be so.” 


The method also involves inconsistenceis, as the Critical Review 
pointed out in February, 1784,— 


“He analyzes not... .character....but.... 
shall not perceive his [Richardson’s] advances in the history of the human mind.’ 


The same periodical further rebuked him for his attack on 
Shakespeare’s taste.** Yet strangely enough, Richardson rises 
at times to rhapsodic ecstasies over Shakespeare,®* somewhat 
proleptic of Coleridge’s later eulogies. He furthermore danger- 
ously strikes a future German note when he remarks: 


“Shakespeare, in his Timon of Athens, illustrates the consequences of that 
inconsiderate profusion which has the appearance of liberality.””° 


But the most curious procedure of all is his method of appli- 
cation to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare’s point of view, of a 
neo-classic war-cry: 


1 Johnson remarked that Lear is “represented according to histories at 
that time vulgarly received as true’—D. N. Smith, op. cit. (1916), p. 113. 

@ Pp. 131 ff “these are not his real sentiments.” 

8 Especially pp. 50, 62-3, 174. 

« Especially pp. 51, 78, 170-1, 188, 219. 

% Especially pp. 77, 93, 120, 181, 189. 

* Pp. 181. 

* Critical Review, LVII (1784), 102. 

68 Tbid., LVII (1784), 106-7: “Judgment and acquired knowledge may be 
necessary to its [taste’s] perfection, but these are not the object of taste .... he 
extends his definition too far.” 

6 “Shakespeare, superior to all mankind in the invention of characters,” 
p. 185. “... the most solemn and striking apostrophe that ever poet in- 
vented”... ., p. 88. See also pp. 31, 156, 215, 235, 281, 286, 288, 391, 394, and 
on Shakespeare’s women, pp. 344-59. 

7 P. 313. See also p. 335, and compare Gervinus and Ulrici. 
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“No maxim has been more frequently repeated and more strongly enforced 
upon poets than that which requires them to ‘follow nature’ It is by this 
maxim that the errors of Shakespeare have been defended; and probably by 
this maxim he was perverted.” .. . . “Now the rule of following nature having 
probably been understood by shahewnaee i in a sense too limited, has betrayed 
him into those enormities that have incurred so much censure. 
display of character has sometimes been injured in its effect, by this undeviating 
attachment to real appearance.”” 


Ill 


We return now to Burke and his comment: “Your plan of 
moral criticism I am sure is original.”™ Was Burke right? 
If not, what was the background of Richardson’s critical 
observations? 

Richardson’s immediate background in the typical Shake- 
peare criticism of the day is easy to trace. Of previous commen- 
tators on Shakespeare he directly refers, by name, only to 
Johnson™ and Kames.™ Voltaire is mentioned but twice,” 
once directly in an obscure connection and once indirectly 
through a reference to Mrs. Montagu, who receives no further 
notice herself and apparently exerted no influence: 


“Tt is obvious that my design by no means coincides with that of the in- 
genious author of the ‘Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare.’”’” 


Kames’ influence upon Richardson appears much more effec- 
tively in the realm of general ideas, to be discussed later. In 
the present connection he probably accounts, to some extent, 
for Richardson’s slight emphasis on the Unities,”* though John- 
son of course cannot here be overlooked.”? Johnson, however, 
Richardson definitely attacks: 


“With high respect and sincere esteem for one of the most enlightened critics 
and most useful moral philosophers that ever appeared in England, this and 
some other remarks in the Essay on the character of Hamlet, are intended, as 


"Pp, 377. 

™@ P, 387. 

% Letter of Jan. 22, 1783. 

™ P, 138N. 

% Pp. 30, 66, 265. 

* P. 304; note also p. 365. 

7 P. 61N. The date of Mrs. Montagu’s essay was 1769. 
78 Elements of Criticism (1762), Chap. XXIII. 

7 D. N. Smith, op. cit. (1916), p. 107 ff. 
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the attentive reader will perceive, to remove strong objections urged by Dr. 
Johnson against both the play and the character.’’** 


Richardson is at the moment endeavoring vigorously to save 
Hamlet from Johnson’s castigating remarks on the famous 
“lie” to Laertes. He also combats Johnson on the latter’s 
deduction: “Of the feigned madness of Hamlet there appears no 
adequate cause’’*“—but Johnson was right, as usual. When 
Johnson further remarks that “he [Hamlet] treats Ophelia 
with so much rudeness, which seems to be useless and wanton 
cruelty,”® Richardson is profoundly disturbed, and Johnson’s 
horror at Hamlet’s remark about the King at prayer® elicits 
the neat, but absurd, explanation of Richardson that “these 
are not his real sentiments.”™ However, all this involves mere 
details. Richardson is quite at one with Johnson on the matter 
of Poetic Justice® in the play and of Shakespeare’s troublesome 
language, but Johnson’s historical defence®’ of the latter 
Richardson pays no attention to. In the matter of tragi-comedy 
and consistency of tone®* Richardson is a confirmed classicist 
and neglects his immediate predecessors completely. He even 
shows no apparent knowledge of Farmer’s essay of 1767 on 
Shakespeare’s learning. 

To other previous critics of Shakespeare Richardson refers 
indirectly and at times quite obscurely. But for a footnote 
in the 1789 edition®*® one would not at once suspect him of 
knowing Morgann’s Essay on Falstaff (1777), for he generally 
accepts Falstaff’s cowardice as a matter of course.*® Yet he 
does, in at least one spot use Morgann’s defence of deliberate 


8¢ P. 138N. 

® D. N. Smith, op. cit.(1916), p. 140. 

® Jbid., p. 140. 

% “This speech . . . . is too horrible to be read or to be uttered.” —Edition 
of 1765, last volume, p. 236. 

* Pp, 131. 

® Johnson regrets that “the virtue of Cordelia” is “allowed to perish in a 
just cause contrary to the natural ideas of Justice.” —D. N. Smith, op. cit. (1916), 
p. 137. See also Richardson. pp. 102, 140. 

*® D. N. Smith, op. cit. (1916), pp. 104, 126-7. 

87 Ibid., p. 113. 

88 See notes 47 and 48. 

8 P. 14 of 1789 edition. 

% Pp. 255, 281. 
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rather than constitutional cowardice." Another light on 
Richardson’s attitude toward Falstaff may be derived, however, 
from the critic’s close connection with Mackenzie’s Lounger,“ 
numbers 68 and 69 of which contain critiques by Mackenzie 
on Falstaff written May 20th and 27th, 1786. An interested 
critic might trace the combined influence of Mackenzie and 
Morgann on Richardson’s appraisal of Falstaff. And not merely 
these two, for Richardson has imperted Kames’ discussion of 
wit and humor®™ bodily into his analysis in order to apply the 
typical Richardsonian method of criticism to Shakespeare’s 
character. 

In another footnote Richardson adduces “Observations on 
modern Gardening,’™ which was written by Thomas Whately, 
but nowhere in Richardson is Whately’s namedirectly mentioned. 
Whately’s Shakespeare Essays were not published till 1785, 
though composed quite probably by 1770.% However, this 
critic’s comparison of Richard III and Macbeth is interesting 
in the light of Richardson’s choice of these same two characters 
in his own essays (1774 and 1784). Possibly Richardson knew 
of it. It is true that his development is quite different, but that 
is due more to his method than to his originality. Did, then, 
Richardson not know of Whately’s work? Again, there is no 
reference whatever, in any form, to a man who probably 
accounts for most of Richardson’s essay on King Lear—namely, 
Joseph Warton. In No. 113 of the Adventurer, Dec. 4, 1753, 
Warton referred to Lear as “‘an aged monarch of strong passions 
and quick sensibility” and continued, 


“T shall confine myself at present to consider singly the judgement and art 
of the poet in describing the origin and progress of the distraction of Lear.” 


And Richardson in 1784 writes, “Shakespeare. . . . has exhib- 
ited in his Dramatic Character of King Lear the man of mere 


* P. 251. For Morgann see D. N. Smith, op. cit. (1916), p. 191. 

® Edinburgh, 1785-7. Richardson himself contributed No. 42. For list 
of contributors see A. Chalmers, British Essayists, XXXVI (The Lounger), 
pp. vi-viii. 

% Elements of Criticism (New York: E. Duyckinck, 1819), Chap. XIII, 
especially p. 314, to be compared with Richardson, p. 265. 

* P. 382. 

% Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakespeare. By the Author of 
“Obversations on Modern Gardening.” See D. N. Smith, op. cit. (1916), p. 143N. 
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sensibility.”* Furthermore, his method is practically the same 
as Warton’s.*’ 

Finally, in still another footnote, Richardson remarks, 
“These preceding remarks on the character of Lady Anne 
were first published in the Mirror, No. 66.’’** The Mirror was 
edited in Edinburgh by Mackenzie, who in No. 99 commented 
on Hamlet: “ .. . . with the strongest purposes of revenge he 
is irresolute and inactive.” This is April 18, 1780. In 1784 
Richardson writes, “In the conduct, however, which he [Ham- 
let] displays, in the progress of the tragedy, he appears irresolute 
and indecisive.’’** Obviously, in the light of his connection 
(he himself contributed articles 8, 24, 29, 66, and 96!) and 
hence inevitable interest in the Mirror, Richardson must have 
seen Mackenzie’s comments on Hamlet in Nos. 99 and 100. 
I have no doubt that there are other such “‘steals’”’ as this from 
preceding Shakespeare criticism, but for the present paper I 
cannot devote further attention to them. 

To sum up what has been said of Richardson’s relations to 
the typical Shakespeare criticism of the eighteenth century, 
it appears that our critic has used his predecessors much more 
than one would suspect at first glance. He has taken the back- 
ground of whole essays from Warton, Whately(?), Morgann, 
Mackenzie, Kames, and, negatively, Johnson. And he shows 
the typical eighteenth century neo-classic leanings in his attitude 
toward Shakespeare’s tragi-comedy and lack of decorum. This 
is by no means an exhaustive study of this aspect of Richardson, 
but it evolves the inevitable conclusion, I believe, that Richard- 
son was by no means original in what may be called the objective 
aspect of his attitude toward Shakespeare. The question arises 
now at once as to whether the same conclusion may be drawn 
from his subjective, or moral and psychological, attitude. 

The moral bent of literary criticism in the critical period- 
icals of the day is too conspicuous to need illustration. Hence 
it will be sufficient to note Richardson’s immediate background. 


® Pp. 293. 

7 P, 312—the concluding paragraph. 

% P. 218N. 

© Pp. 123. 

10 For list of contributors see A. Chalmers, British Essayists, XXXIV 
(The Mirror), pp. vii-xi. 
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He refers specifically to Hutcheson," Akenside,’* Butler,’ 
Hume,'™ and Reid,!™ and indirectly to Shaftesbury: 


“ ... @ sense of virtue, if I may use the language of an eminent philos- 
opher without possessing myself of his sect, seems to be the ruling principle 
in the character of Hamlet.’ 


His attitude is quite definite then: 


“It is acknowledged, even by men of corrupted manner, that there is in 
human nature a supreme, and in many cases, a powerful principle, that pro- 
nounces sentence on the conduct of mankind, and, in well-regulated minds, is a 
source of anguish or of delight.""*" .... “It is not the dread of punishment for 
punishment is not always inflicted; it is not the pain of infamy, for wicked deeds 
may be done in secret; but it is the rebuke of an internal censor, who will neither 
be flattered nor deceived ’ 


It is of course beyond the limits of this paper to examine 
minutely the philosophical influence of all these men on Richard- 
son. One fact must be apparent, though: namely, that neither 
Richardson’s general idea nor his application is by any means 
distinctly original. He had been preceded in one by the phil- 
osophers and in the other by the critics. What is more possibly 
true is that, under the influence of his probable master, Kames, 


to be noted presently, he may have given the old moral attitude 
a more definitely psychological twist. The correctness of 
of Burke’s judgment, then, depends entirely upon the accent 
bestowed on his line: “Your plan,” or “Your plan of moral 
criticism . . . . is original”? And the first accent seems precluded 
by his previous remark in 1777: . . . . though there are several 
ingenious moral criticisms in Macbeth, this seems to be quite 


” 


new 
The 18th century in England was tremendously interested 


in analyses of characters and abstractions. To quote even the 
more obscure periodicals, the Memoirs of Literature (1722) 
discuss Characters, The Character of a True Hero, Theophrastus, 


11 P. 50. 
1 P, 32, 

18 Pp, 49, 132, 208, 281. 

1% Pp 44, 201, 245. 

18 P. 16. 

1 P. 117. See Characteristics (ed. Robertson), I, 180. 
wer P. 76, 

198 P. 77, 
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Characters (the source of LaBruyére).' The New Memoirs 
(1725-27) have articles on LaBruyére (2 studies) and Theo- 
phrastus, and a Treatise on the Nature of Man. Caribbeana 
(1741) discuss Conscience in detail and refer definitely to 
La “Rochefaucoute.” In 1751 and 1753 the Monthly Review, 
in but two volumes (V and VIII), analyzes Human Nature,”® 
Ridicule, Assurance, Attraction, Love, Luxury, Modesty, 
Reason, Enthusiasm, Extravagance, Fear, Friendship, Happi- 
ness, and Man—His Nature. Finally, Richardson’s own favor- 
ites, the Mirror (1779-80) and Loumger (1785-87), dissect 
Beauty, Indolence, National Character, Misanthropy, Simula- 
tion, Self Deception, Certain Characters, Superstition, Character 
of a Self Important Trifler, Love, Colonel Caustic, Character of 
Mr. Wilfull, Sensibility, and Character of a Man of Public 
Spirit." Richardson lived in a regular era of character analysis 
and must have been inevitably led to such an attitude. 

But Richardson’s immediate critical forbears in this direction 
are quite obvious. He refers to Reid the philosopher (noted 
above) just once, in his Introduction, to explain the inadequacy 
of personal introspection into the passions. He refers to Butler 
the theologian four times, once to quote him on the nature of 
horror and aversion, twice on morality, and the fourth time in 
exasperation to the “Friend” (Burke), on Hamlet: 


“Consult Bishop Butler, your favorite, and the favorite of every real in- 
quirer into the principles of human conduct and you will be satisfied concerning 
the truth of the doctrine.”™ 


Burke himself, as a critic, has a more objective influence: in 
directing the course of the essays as I noted at the beginning, 
in supplying Richardson with his threefold division of taste, 
and in suggesting to Richardson, I believe, the idea of artistic, 


109 International Encyc. 

119 See index. 

11 See tables of contents. 

112 In literature note J. Warton: Odes to Health, Liberty, Fancy, Solitude, 
Superstition (1740). Gray: Ode to Adversity (1742). Collins: Ode to Simplicity 
(1746). T. Warton: Pleasures of Melancholy (1747), etc., etc. 

13 See note 103. This particular quotation is from p. 132. 

14 In the “Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare.” Burke’s appeal is to “the 
senses; the imagination; and the judgment’”—Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1757), Bohn Edition, I, 54. 
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selective imitation, which appears a few times in the course 
of Richardson’s criticism." Burke’s analysis of the passions, 
however, is much less minute than Richardson’s.“* Hume’s 
specialized influence I shall note below, but the master of 
Richardson in critical psychologizing was undoubtedly Kames, 
whom the Monthly Review in 1808 declared the originator of 
psychological criticism."” 

Richardson’s indebtedness to Kames (“Elements of Criti- 
cism,”’ 1762), is best measured by the slavishness with which he 
follows the older man’s ideas: on description and imitation of a 
passion, for example, and on the unnaturalness of Lady Mac- 
beth, and on wit."* These particular points Richardson himself 
admits. But there are other strikingly close parallels about 
which Richardson says nothing. “The design of the present 
undertaking,” writes Kames, “.. . . is to examine the sensitive 


branch of human nature.’”"® “The propriety of bestowing 
attention on the study of human nature,” says Richardson, 
“will be more particularly illustrated in the following remarks.””° 


16 “The truth is, if poetry gives us a noble assemblage of words correspond- 
ing to many noble ideas which are connected by circumstances of time or place 
or related to each other as cause and effect, as associated in any natural way, 
they may be moulded together in any form and perfectly answer theirend. The 
picturesque connection is not demanded, because no real picture is formed; nor 
is the effect of the description at all the less upon this account.”—#bid., I, 176. 
This appears in Richardson, pp. 174, 383, 391. For example (p. 391): “In every 
interesting representation features and tints must be added to the reality; 
features and tints which it actually possesses must be concealed.” . . . . Richard- 
son also wrote an article in the Mirror (No. 24), entitled: “Advantage which the 
artist in the fine arts has over Nature in the assemblage and arrangement of 
objects.” Compare Mr. Lovejoy, loc. cit., No. 2. 

116 Compare, for example, Richardson in the essay on Macbeth and Burke, 
op. cit., I, 83-4, on Ambition. There is no doubt, though, that some psycho- 
logizing can be traced to Burke: eg., Richardson frankly admits some on p. 97, 
which can be found in Burke, op. cit., I, 89. Compare also Burke on Memory, 
op. cit., I, 144 with Richardson, p. 15. 

117 LVII (1808), 89. Kames was followed by Priestley in 1777, Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism. Both Kames and Priestley “looked to the empirical 
sciences for a basis of aesthetic judgment”—J. W. Draper, “‘Aristotelian 
‘Mimesis’ in 18th Century England,” PMLA. XXXVI (1921) 398. 

118 Pp. 30, 66, 265. In Kames, op. cit., pp. 368, 390, and Chap, XIII, re- 
spectively. 

119 Tbid., Introd., p. xxi. 

10 Pp, 3, 


> 
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“The science of rational criticism tends to improve the heart 
no less than the understanding,’ continues Kames. “An 
exercise no less adaptable to improve the heart than to inform 
the understanding,” echoes Richardson. Their introductions 
are Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, with Richardson the second 
. “cc . . 
speaker every time. “A man immoderately grieved seeks to 
afflict himself, rejecting all consolation,” declares Kames. 


“Here, then,” writes Richardson, ‘‘we have . . . . a man suffering 
sore disappointment and grievous wrongs... . his spirit also 
must suffer change .... to scorn consolation.” Their very 


philosophical methods are the same. Not moral, may I add, 
for Kames frankly disclaims any moral purpose: ‘The design of 
the present undertaking, which aspires not to morality... .’’™ 
Yet even Kames remarks: “Nature which gave us passions... . 
intended undoubtedly that they should be subjected to the 
government of reason and conscience.’’* (So much, again, for 
the originality of Richardson’s “moral criticism.”) I cannot go 
into Kames further here but some of his chapter titles will show 
the extent of his minute psychologizing: ‘Perceptions and 
Ideas in a Train,” ‘“‘Risible Objects,” ‘‘Ridicule,” ‘External 
Signs of Emotions and Passions,” and finally his appendix with 
all his psychological terms defined. It is therefore quite probable 
that Kames was the principal source of Richardson’s inspiration 
in “philosophical” criticism of Shakespeare.'”’ 

There remains the refinement of this analysis of passions, 
namely the reference by Richardson here and there to the 
“ruling passion.””* Hume was apparently Richardson’s 
particular source for the idea—Richardson refers to the “Essay 
on Tragedy” twice,”* but Hume’s ideas therein appear several 


12 Op. cit., Introd., p. xxiii. 

18 P, 33. 

123 Op. cit., p. 398. 

14 Pp. 307-8. ~, 

1% Op. cit., Introd., p. xxi. 

1% Tbid., p. 377. 

127 Tt is necessary to note that Morgann had also anticipated Richardson. 
Morgann makes a nice distinction between impression and understanding [D. N. 
Smith, op. cit. (1916), p. 177 ff] and applies it then to Falstaff. This is Richard- 
son’s own method. 

128 See note 29. 

129 Pp. 201, 245. Compare Philological Quarterly VI (1927) 168-9. 
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times elsewhere,” unacknowledged. Hume, in attempting to 
explain the audience’s pleasure at viewing pain, wrote in 1757: 

“The affection, rousing the mind, excites a large stock of spirit and vehe- 
mence; which is all transformed into pleasure by the force of the prevailing move- 
ment..... To confirm this, it will be sufficient to produce other instances when 
the subordinate movement is converted into the predominant and gives force 
to it, though of a different and even sometimes though of a contrary nature.””™ 


He then cites the example of the parents’ uneasiness about a 
sick child increasing their affection, and continues, “The 
agreeable sentiment of affection here acquires force from senti- 
ments of uneasiness.’"™* These two ideas, the dominance of a 
passion and the fusing of opposite passions, Richardson in- 
corporates deliberately into his essays on Hamlet, Richard III, 
and Falstaff.“* But again he is not entirely original in this 
application because, as early at least as 1770, Whately had de- 
clared, “.... his [Richard III’s] ruling passion is the lust of 
power. 1% 


IV 


To sum up completely, Rickardson is no more distinctly 
original in his two main ideas of subjective criticism then he was 
in his objective criticism of Shakespeare. Burke was unfortu- 
nately wrong. Aside from a more elaborate psychological appli- 
cation of old moral criticism, there is nothing absolutely original 
in Richardson’s criticism of Shakespeare except perhaps three 
minor features to be noted presently. Meanwhile it cannot be 
asserted that Richardson even began the detailed analysis of 
individual Shakespeare characters, considered separately, for 
both Whately" and Morgann precede him in this. What may 
be said, and I am not absolutely certain about either of these, 
is that he was the first man really to appreciate Shakespeare’s 
individual women,™ and, second, that he was the first critic to 


13 Pp, 117, 160, 194, 241, 249, 314. 

181 Essays Moral, Political, and Literary (ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
London: Longmans, 1889), I, 262. 

18 Ibid., I, 263. Burke also analyses Pain and Pleasure, of. cit., I, 68. 

1% See notes 129 and 130. 

14D. N. Smith, of. cit. (1916), p. 151. 

186 Tbid., p. 143N. 

1% The “Essay on Shakespeare’s Imitation of Female Characters” first 
appeared in the third series, 1789 (see note 1). This idea is properly C. F. John- 
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declare that Shakespeare was “‘the real and complete Inventor of 
the dramatic, and particularly of the humorous imitation of 
National Manners.”’”’ But of the third point I am more certain, 
Mr. Stoll to the contrary notwithstanding—namely, that 
Richardson was probably the first man to find a tragic fault in 
Hamlet: 

“His amiable hesitations and reluctant scruples lead him at one time to 


indecision; and then betray him ... . into acts of rash and inconsiderate vio- 
lence.’ 


Mr. Stoll awards the rather dubious honor of this discovery to 
Mackenzie’s essay in the Mirror, April 18, 1780, and declares 
Richardson followed Mackenzie in the second essay on Ham- 
let in 1784.%* I have already noted this parallel, but I 
believe that Richardson’s above remark in 1774 is probably 
the starting point of the Hamlet Problem: may it never be 
solved! Mr. Clutton-Brock, Mr. Robertson, and the rest have 
been enjoying themselves too much."*® 


R. W. Bascock 
University of Michigan 





son’s in Shakespeare and His Critics, p. 149.—However, the Analytical Review, 
II (1788), 458-9 praises Shakespeare’s female characters. Also the Genileman’s 
Mag., XVIII (1748), 553. There are doubtless others. 

487 Sixth edition, p. 398-9. 

138 P, 119. 

18 EF. E. Stoll, Hamlet (Univ. of Minn. Studies, No. 7, 1919), pp. 812. 
Mr. Stoll is somewhat brutal: “Not till 1780, when England was falling under 
the spell of Romanticism, does there arise a sentimentalist like Henry Mackenzie 
or a University Professor like William Richardson (both writers and readers 
we remember, not dramatists or theater-goers) to say, Here and here, thou 
ailest, and lay his finger on the spot Falstaff is continually alluded to in 
the period as cowardly and boastful ....and yet Hamlet .... is never once 
called weak, vacillating, self-deceptive, melancholy, or anything else that in- 
dicates a moral or mental defect, down to Mackenzie’s and Richardson’s day. 
[So far, pp. 8-9] . . . . I cannot be so sure of the reality of a tragic fault in the 
hero of a great popular tragedy . . . . not discovered in the two centuries nearest 
to it, not discovered by a moral philosopher like Shaftesbury ....or by the 
massive mind of Samuel Johnson (moralist and dramatist, too) which sought 
for it and was troubled for the lack of it, and first brought to light by Scotch 
professors and sentimentalists and the rest of the Romanticists who knew not 
and loved not the stage or its ways.” (p.12). 

4° See notes 51 and 52. Since writing this article I have discovered Francis 
Gentleman’s attack on Hamlet in his Dramatic Censor (1770) I, 55. 
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CANTERBURY TALES BY GEOFFREY CHAUCER, edited by John 
Matthews Manly. Pp. xi 721. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1928. 


In his “Preface” the editor tells us that his volume “was 
planned many years ago as a small selection of the Canterbury 
Tales for use in senior high school and elementary college work.” 
As the volume now appears, it is not a small but a large selection. . 
Chaucer’s tale of Melibeus, and the tales of the Miller, the 
Reeve, the Summoner, the Merchant, the Monk, the Manciple 
and the Parson, are omitted or heavily cut, but in spite of these 
very considerable excisions the amount of text included may 
fairly be described as unusually large for a volume of selections. 
In particular, the editor has kept the links connecting the vari- 
ous tales and has taken pains to preserve for the reader the unity 
of the collection wherever any unity was to be found. As a 
whole, the edition is not so much a group of selections from the 
Tales as ‘“‘The Tales, with cuts.”” The cuts seem to have been 
made on two grounds: obscenity and dullness, The editor has 
made a thorough job of it; certainly nothing improper has 
escaped his knife. Here a couplet, there a passage, yonder a 
whole tale has been ruthlessly excised. The result, I am sorry to 
say, is a text too proper to be representative, and the subtitle, 
“The best of the Canterbury Tales,” cannot be accepted as ac- 
curate unless “‘best” be taken in a strictly moral sense. Most of 
us, I fancy, will prefer to put an unmutilated Chaucer into our 
students’ hands, and will regretfully decide not to use Mr. 
Manly’s edition in our classes. I say regretfully, for the book 
is delightfully got up, delightfully written and full of good things. 
The freshness of view, the originality of treatment and the 
sound sense characteristic of the editor stand out on every page. 
The long introduction and full notes in particular ought to be 
studied carefully by every Chaucer teacher. Of course the critics 
will shake their heads now and then. I shook mine at p. 90, 
when I read that Chaucer pronounced his long a like our own 
a in father, and his short a like our a in Colorado. In the usual 
pronunciation of Colorado the a is identical with that of father. 
What then does the editor mean? On the next page we find 
this: “Some scholars teach that ai, ay, ei, ey should be pro- 
nounced like the ai in aisle, but the weight of evidence seems to 
me to be against this.’”’ It would be interesting to know just 
what evidence Mr. Manly has in mind; all the evidence with 
which I am familiar points to a diphthong whose first element 
was a back vowel in the 14th century. This back vowel was 
fronted in the 15th century; the fronting was synchronous with 
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that of the long a (cf. H. C. Wyld, Short History of English® 
§268). Whoever teaches that the first element of the diphthong 
had a front articulation in Chaucer’s time ought to teach the 
same of Chaucer’s long a; but this Mr. Manly does not do. The 
Gootlond of Prologue 408 is glossed with doubtful accuracy; see 
MLR. XX 6. 

Kemp MALONE 


Johns Hopkins University 





SHAKESPEARE IMPROVED: THE RESTORATION VERSIONS IN 
QUARTO AND ON THE STAGE. By Hazelton Spencer. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. 406. 


A captious critic might at a single glance find several ob- 
jections to this work. The very name of the book, happy in one 
sense, is not altogether so, or its jacket would not need to 
explain: “The title of this book is ‘writ sarcastic.’ It is an 
ironical commentary on the efforts of the Restoration adapters 
to render Shakespeare’s plays more palatable to the half-century 
which followed the return of Charles II.” Effective irony needs 
no glozing. Then the opening sentence of the text, alluding to 
“the dour fanaticism which in 1642 struck a deathblow to the 
stage made ever glorious by the exertions of Shakespeare and 
his great associates and successors,” strangely ignores, the sen- 
sational vileness found in the plays of Ford, Shirley, and even 
Fletcher, which went far to justify the closing of the theatres. 
Finally, the unusual arrangement of notes at the end of each 
chapter, not placed on the corresponding pages, or grouped 
together at the end of the volume, makes search for them 
somewhat more difficult. 

So much for the fault-finding, which is not to be taken too 
seriously, after all. One cannot read a single chapter of the work 
without being impressed with the thoroughness of the scholar- 
ship and the care taken to acknowledge indebted ness to fellow- 
workers in the cause. This is particularly true of the first four 
chapters, presenting the stage-history of the adaptations from 
the days of Killigrew and D’Avenant to the death of Betterton 
in 1710. Here Spencer is traveling roads made familiar by the 
researches of Allardyce Nicoll, Lawrence, Odell, and Miss 
McAfee, to all of whom he gives full credit, reserving yet his 
own judgment on many disputable points. The flavor of Pepys 
lends zest to this account,and renders the first section of the 
book more palatable to the reader than are the six chapters 
that follow. 

These latter chapters apparently present in revised form Dr. 
Spencer’s Harvard University dissertation. With somewhat 
painful regularity, they point out specific differences wrought by 
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the “improvers” on Shakespeare’s text, chiefly by D’Avenant, 

‘Dryden, and Tate. Play after play is discussed with detailed 
account of plot changes made in each act, and variations from 
the original text. The composite picture is clear and complete. 
For example, one would not easily discover a more semblable 
picture of Nahum Tate’s version of King Lear, a version that 
every English scholar knows about and precious few of us know. 
This entire discussion of the Restoration texts is enhanced in 
value to the modern student by the extreme rarity of most of 
these texts. One general conclusion of interest that Professor 
Spencer reaches is that the source of the “improved” version 
is almost always a late Jacobean quarto of Shakespeare’s play 
handed down in the theatre. 

The publishers of the volume sustain their reputation with 
large and clear type, very few typographical errors, and a number 
of attractive illustrations of Restoration actors, actresses, and 
theatres. With its full bibliographies and indexes, this is a 
book that no one essaying to learn the full history of the Eng- 
lish drama can safely ignore. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

The University of Texas. 





Eppica ET SCALDICA. FORNVASTNORDISKA STUDIER. Av Jéran 
Sahlgren. Lund, 1927. Pp. 156. 


This volume appears as the first of a new series of investi- 
gations and handbooks to be known as Nordisk Filologi. 
Undersikingar och Handbicker, and to be edited by Ivar 
Lindquist and Jéran Sahlgren. For this series this volume augurs 
well; the names of the Editors alone is sufficient guarantee of 
the scholarship of the publications that will follow. Northern 
philologists and other Germanists welcome the new undertaking 
and wish the Editors every success in it. 

The present volume consists of three independent studies: 
I, Eiriksmél; 11, Hékonarmél; U1, Férmenta blodkenningar. 
The investigations have been inspired by Prof. E. A. Kock’s 
very important researches in ON poetry, Notationes norroenae 
(author in the Férord, p. VII). Not all parts of this book are 
equally good; I and III have pleased me most, the reconstruction 
of the Eiriksméi seems to me masterly. Of the results summar- 
ized on p. 37 those of 2 and 3 are to my notion, proved. 3 is that 
in the earlier ON poetry the ‘short-verse’ (the vfsuord) forms 
the metrical unit; and on p. 15 there is evidence brought to bear 
that even in Old High German poetry the short verse was of old 
conceived as the real unit. Results 4and 5, on p. 37, I can accept 
with some slight reservations; Eirtksmél is patterned after 
Hévamél I, Vafpridnism4l. and prymskvida. No other definite 
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conclusions can be drawn from verbal correspondences (certainly 
none for Baldrs Draumar or Haérbardslj6d). Ido not think that . 
Sahlgren has proved the priority of the Helgakvida Hu. I over 
the Eirtksmdl (pp. 31-36). 

In study II there are many things that suggest themselves 
to the reviewer; thus, in Ch. 2, I do not feel that Hékonarmél 17 
dr sd gott som helt och hdllet lanat ur Hdvamdl 38 (p. 49). I on 
the contrary can see in Hék. 17 no single distinct reminder 
of Hdv 38; the chapter does not to me contain at this point any 
evidence in rebuttal of M. Olsen’s interpretation; but the non- 
original character of nd in the line rfda vit ni skulum does contain 
some evidence. On the other hand Ch. 3, discussing stanza 6, 
is pretty conclusive and the reading of the stanza that is offered 
on p. 54, 6-8 is surely correct. 

But I must leave study II with this note, for I wish to call 
special attention to study III. Here are treated 25 kennings that 
are supposedly kennings for ‘blood.’ Every student of scaldic 
poetry must often have felt the unnaturalness of the kennings 
that seem to be employed, according to the current theory of the 
Icelandic kenning. They are so far-fetched that it is difficult to 
conceive of a true poet ever having formed them. And this is 
especially so in the case of those for ‘battle’ and the things 
connected with battle. Following the lines of investigation 
established by Prof. E. A. Kock, Dr. Sahlgren in this study 
shows rather conclusively that nearly all the supposed kennings 
for ‘blood’ with words for ‘sea’ ‘flood’, ‘billow’, ‘rain’, and the like 
as the second element, (such as fleina fléd and hjerregn) are not 
circumlocutions for the idea of ‘blood’ and for ‘battle.’ Hence 
the poet said ‘the flood’ or ‘shower of arrows’, and ‘the rain of 
darts’, and he said nothing about ‘the seas of gore’ and ‘the rivers 
of blood.’ That sort of comparisons and fantastic exaggerations 
are common enough in, and belong in, Old Irish chronicles 
(wrongly called ‘sagas’ often);and it is a pleasure to see the 
Old Icelandic poet vindicated, and to find that he has for fifty 
years merely been badly maligned by many unpoetic commen- 
tators. This study deals with one class of combinations; but 
others remain to be studied. 

GrorcE T. Flom 





THe PorticaL Works oF Sir JouN Denuam. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by Theodore Howard Banks, Jr. 
New Haven: Yale University Press: 1928 London: Hum- 
phrey Milford: Oxford University Press. xii + 362 pp. 


For several years Mr. Banks has been studying the works 
of John Denham and has been presenting occasional notes and 
articles, in which some of his more important conclusions have 
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been embodied. Students of seventeenth century literature now 
have reason to be grateful to him for having climaxed his studies 
by preparing an excellent edition of Denham’s Poetical Works. 

This edition, growing out of a doctoral dissertation upon 
Denham, is just what a critical edition of a minor poet should 
be. It provides within one volume the entire apparatus nec- 
essary to an appreciation of the poet. Mr. Banks has taken the 
1668 Poems and Translations (the only edition appearing in 
Denham’s lifetime), collated it with the second and third editions 
of 1671 and 1685, with all available manuscripts, and with all 
separate editions of poems contained in the 1668 collection. He 
has added all poems published separately under Denham’s name, 
but not included in the 1668 volume, and all other metrical 
pieces assigned to him upon reliable authority, thus providi 
the first complete edition of Denham’s poems. The metrica 
version of the Psalms and a translation of one act of Corneille’s 
Horace (in collaboration with Katherine Philips) have been 
omitted; the reasons are obvious and, I believe, sufficient. The 
notes are copious and helpful. Mr. Banks has modestly called 
attention to some allusions which he has been unable to trace, 
and will thereby aid and stimulate other investigators. One may 
disagree with the editor in regard to two details of his arrange- 
ment. For my own part I prefer that the works of an author be 
arranged chronologically, insofar as the order is known, rather 
than by types, and I believe it somewhat confusing that the 
variant readings of Cooper’s Hill are placed upon the pages 
opposite the text, while the variants of all other poems are to 
be found in footnotes. 

The introduction contains a biography of Denham and a 
critical estimate of his importance in English literary history. 
The life, though brief, contains some hitherto uncollected mater- 
eal, drawn from extensive reading and investigation. Mr. Banks 
has given particular attention to all historical documents which 
throw light upon Denham’s public career. He presents his sub- 
ject in a more favorable light than he has usually been regarded, 
but his estimate is impartially presented and well documented. 
The second part of the introduction is a study of Denham’s 
reputation. Particularly interesting are the discussion of his 
part in increasing the popularity of the closed couplet and a 
convincing argument in support of the old tradition that Denham 
was one of the first to recognize the greatness of Paradise Lost. 
He also gives a fu!l acount of his relations with Waller and an 
adequate discussion of the sources and success of his various 
works. 

Appendices A and B contain “Poems of Uncertain Author- 
ship” and a list of “Works Attributed to Denham.” Mr. Banks’ 
discussion of the pieces in the latter list and his reasons for 
believing that some of them are not Denham’s reveal sound 
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judgment and careful investigation. Appendices D and E con- 
tain references to, and imitations of, Cooper’s Hill, as a whole, 
and the famous “Thames couplets” in lines 189-192 of that 
poem. Appendix F is a bibliography of the editions and manu- 
scripts of Denham’s works. 

The volume has an adequate index, is well printed, well 
bound, and reasonabie in price. Altogether it is an achievement 
of which Mr. Banks and the Yale Press have reason to be 
proud. A definitive critical edition of Denham’s works was 
needed, and it has been completed in an altogether satisfactory 
manner. 

J. Homer CASKEY 

University of Illinois 





Die SPRICHWORTER DER FREIDANKPREDIGTEN. PROVERBIA 
Fripancr. Ern BEITRAG zUR GESCHICHTE DES OSTMITTELDEUT- 
SCHEN SPRICHWORTS UND SEINER LATEINISCHEN QUELLEN. 
von Joseph Klapper. (Wort und Brauch, Heft 16). Breslau, 
Verlag von M. &. H. Marcus, 1927. Pp. viii, 112. 


Until quite recently it was rarely possible with the books 
at our command to go back much beyond the beginning of the 
16th century in tracing the common German proverbs to their 
earliest appearance. The Old Dutch Proverbia Communia (ca. 
1480), which were soon taken up as a whole into the German 
collections, the compilations of Bebel (1508), Tunnicius (1514), 
Agricola (1529), Franck (1541), etc. hitherto served as our 
ultimate sources. For the Middle High German period we have, 
of course, the little volume by Zingerle (1864) compiled, how- 
ever, from only limited material and making no pretense to be 
complete. Our knowledge of the German proverb for the inter- 
vening period (ca. 1300-1500) has been very meagre, and it is 
just this period that saw the rise of popular literature and the 
development of folk speech. Recently some excellent con- 
tributions toward the study of the German proverb before 1500 
have been made by Friedrich Seiler.' Joseph Klapper, too, is 
already known for his work in this field? His present work, 
which now supercedes his former one, is by far the most com- 
prehensive and thorough study of the German proverb before 
the period of Humanism, and on the basis of this investigation 


1 Deutsche Sprichwirter in mittelalterlicher lateinischer Fassung. Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie XLV (1913), 236-291. Die kleineren deutschen Sprich- 
wortersammlungen der vorreformatorischen Zeit und ihre Quellen. ib. XLVII 
(1916-18), 241-256; 380-390. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Kultur im Spiegel 
des deutschen Lehnworts. Fiinfter Teil: Das deutsche Lehnsprichwort, Halle a. S. 
1921-1924. 

® Schlesische Sprichworter des Mittelalters. Mitteilungen d. schles. Ges. f. 
Volkskunde XII, 77-109. 
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we may now explain the provenance of many of the proverbs 
found in the popular collections of the early sixteenth century. 
Proverbs, of course, are the common possession of the people, 
but with regard to the larger collections we may, no doubt, 
always assume that the early compiler is drawing upon material 
that was at his command not only in the popular speech but 
accessible to him in some earlier manuscript collections of more 
or less extent. This fact of the growth of the early proverb 
collections becomes clear to us from Klapper’s present com- 
pilation. 

In his preface Klapper asks these four questions: What 
factors favored the dissemination of the German proverb 
toward the close of the medieval period? What is the origin 
and relationship of the late medieval collections now known 
to us? By what process was this body of transmitted material 
increased and expanded? Can we point out the paths by which 
this literary material was handed down and transmitted to the 
popular speech? On the basis of numerous new manuscript 
finds Klapper has been able to answer these four questions with 
considerable satisfaction. 

We know from several manuscript remains that at the be- 
ginning of the 15th century there existed in various monastaries 
in central Germany collections of Latin proverbs, for the most 
part in leonine form, all moré or less related to a common stock. 
These were added to, altered or even translated into the ver- 
nacular and were still angmented in the course of time by ad- 
ditional material drawn from German works containing moral 
proverbs, for example, especially Freidankes Bescheidenheit. 
This material was apparently widely used by popular preachers, 
and came to bear the name “Proverbia Fridanci’’ from one of 
the principal sources. 

Klapper has succeeded in turning up a large number of 
manuscripts of these socalled proverb sermons or “‘Freidank”’ 
sermons, all of which bear a definite relationship to one another 
and go back to a lost manuscript of Proverbia Fridanci of the 
middle of the 15th century, which in turn goes back, via a Latin- 
German collection of sermons of a generation earlier, to a manu- 
script of the year 1412 containing 440 proverbs. Klapper has 
published this manuscript together with additions from other 
later manuscripts, so that the total number of Latin proverbs 
here given is 632. 

The most extensive and reliable manuscript of the German 
proverbs is the socalled ‘“‘Camenz-Frankenberger” MS. of the 
year 1471. All but eleven of the Latin sermons here contain 
German proverbs. The number of German proverbs inter- 
spersed in this manuscript is 203, and these are made the basis 
of the German collection published by Klapper. Additions from 
over 30 other related manuscripts, especially from the Glogau 
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MS. and the Frankensteiner MS. with 179 and 109 German 
proverbs respectively, bring the total number of German prov- 
erbs found by Klapper to 499, which includes 25 German 
proverbs found here only in Latin form. 

Interesting is the relation which these proverb sermons 
bear to the later collections. Klapper states that the Old Dutch 
Proverbia Communia go back to the basic Latin-German Pro- 
verbia Fridanci of the first quarter of the 15th century, but in 
his notes he can cite only 59 proverbs from the Proverbia Com- 
munia which seem more or less analogous, and at least 50% 
of these are common medieval proverbs and much older than 
the Latin-German ‘“‘Grundsammlung.”” The reviewer hopes to 
determine this question of relationship more exactly in a new 
edition of the Proverbia Communia which he has under way. 

The Proverbia Fridanci were in some form, as Klapper points 
out, known to Luther when he made his proverb collection, 
but an exact relationship has not yet been determined. Johann 
Agricola of Eisleben, to whom is given the credit for being the 
first independent compiler of German proverbs, was, it would 
seem, also acquainted with the German proverb sermons. 

We are grateful to Klapper for having opened up these 
manuscript sources of the 15th century. They are of funda- 
mental importance for a clearer knowledge of the rise of interest 
in the proverb, the manner of its application and the means of 
its spread. We can now more easily understand the outburst of 
interest in the proverb at the beginning of the 16th century. It 
was then too especially the preacher who turned to the proverb 
because of its moral content and brought out the popular col- 
lections. 

Klapper has accomplished his laborious and difficult task 
with great accuracy and thoroughness. A few of the obvious 
misprints and errors that have been noted are: p. 40, no. 29, 
note, read: Prov. Comm. 321; p. 67, no. 282, the reference to 
Prov. Comm. 270, should be deleted. 

RICHARD JENTE 


Washington University 





Tuomas Harpy From SERIAL TO NovEL. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1927. 
Pp. 120. 


Here is a book that threatens the reputation of Thomas 
Hardy as a conscientious literary artist, however the facts 
disclosed by Professor Chase may be interpreted after fur- 
ther study of his life and letters. It shows that Hardy made 
very radical changes in his novels when they were published 
serially, changes much more important than the prefaces to the 
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books would suggest. Professor Chase’s conclusions are based 
on a study of three novels, a comparison of the texts of the 
serial issues with two or more book editions of The Mayor of 
Casterbridge (Graphic, 1886, 1st ed. 1886, 2nd. English and 
Harper’s eds.), Tess of the D’Urbervilles (Graphic, 1891, 1st ed. 
1891, 5th Eng. and Harper’s eds.), and Jude the Obscure (Har per’s 
Monthly, European ed., 1894-5, lst Eng. 1896 and Harper’seds.)! 
She has noted changes in incident and plot, in characterization, 
in setting, minor additions and alterations, and changesin diction. 
Changes in incident and plot she finds to be most numerous 
and significant. From their character she infers that they were 
made “either to add sensationalism and suspense to his story or 
to eliminate the extremely unorthodox, the unconventional, and 
the improper’ and were “necessitated by the demands of the 
magazine editor, who had bought Hardy’s wares, but who must 
regard the investment in the light of his reading public.’” All 
the other changes are much slighter and apparently “were made 
simply because of the author’s desire to improve the literary 
quality of his novel before that novel should be published in 
book form.’ 

Professor Chase is thus disposed to charge Victorian readers 
—whose living shoulders assumed so willingly the burden of 
others’ morality—with having compelled this author of estab- 
lished reputation, who was in the habit of publishing his novels 
serially before they appeared in book form, to bowdlerize four 
of his later novels that they also might appear in serial form. 
The evidence she adduces that very significant changes were 
made in the serials is overwhelming. But her assignment of 
reasons for them can only be regarded as tentative and incom- 
plete until they can be studied in the full light of his literary 
theories, expressed and implied, and still more with reference 
to his philosophy and personality. 

What is most appalling about the major changes is not 
the questionable gain in sensationalism or propriety but the 
undoubted loss in artistic effect and even in probability and 
adequate motivation. In Tess, for example, the “slight modi- 
fications’ that Hardy mentions in his preface commence with 
the substitution of a mock marriage for the forcible seduction 
of Tess and the omission of the pathetic story of the child, 
Sorrow. Tess then leaves Alec as soon as she discovers the de- 
ception. But Angel Clare repudiates her in just the same way. 


1 Pp. 1,9, 10. A fourth novel, The Well-Beloved (Illustrated London News, 
1892, ist ed. 1897) does not form part of the present study but was examined 
by the author in her master’s thesis. Professor Beach, who suggested Pro- 
fessor Chase’s study, published the results of his similar investigation of The 
Return of the Native in the P.M.L.A., Dec. 1921, under the title “Bowdlerized 
Versions =. Hardy” pp. 7-8. 

P. 182. 
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In the end she is represented as living not with Alec as his wife, 
but in another apartment as his cousin. Yet Angel’s return is 
still supposed to be tragic and the murder of Alec an act of 
revenge. If Victorian readers must bear the blame for reducing 
this novel to such a state, they must also share the credit for 
its restitution. For they read the omitted chapters “more 
especially addressed to adult readers” in other magazines in the 
same year that the mutilated novel was appearing in the Graphic.’ 
Then Hardy pieced the “trunk and limbs of the novel together” 
and printed it complete as it had been originally written.‘ 
Changes in the other novels examined by Miss Chase are of the 
same sort and need not be described in a short review. In 
The Mayor of Casterbridge some incidents are made more sen- 
sational and others, dealing with the relations between Henchard 
and Lucetta, more conventional, but the main plot is not so 
seriously affected by them. In Jude the elimination of all im-. 
proprieties and illicit relations makes the remaining action even 
more illogical than the serial form of Tess. 

The questions raised by this study do indeed concern Hardy’s 
“method of work, the demands and prejudices of his reading 
public, his ability and apparent willingness to meet those de- 
mands and prejudices, and . . . . his own conception of his art.’’6 
But the fundamental question is why the preference of maga- 
zine readers for sensationalism in incident and plot and for 
propriety in the relations between the sexes should have led the 
finest English realist® to sacrifice “those very ideals of his art 
which have made him pre-eminent’ tosuch preferences. It is easy 
enough to understand why editors should have considered them; 
they are concerned only with the success of their magazines. 
But Hardy had by 1891, when he made Tess a public sacrifice 
to magazine readers of nineteen years standing, achieved a 
literary reputation which, even if it had brought with it no great 
financial success, might have put him beyond such deference 
to “respectable magazines and select libraries.’”? The conclusion 
seems inescapable that Hardy was much more influenced by 
such considerations than some literary artists have been. Nor 
did he always reassert his artistic ideal even in the book version 
of his novel, as he did in those here discussed. The happier end- 
ing that he concocted for The Return of the Native as he said to 
satisfy “‘certain circumstances of serial publication” was never 


* Pp. 5, 76, 83. The incidents of the seduction and the baptism of the child 
appeared with very slight changes in the National Observer and the Fortnightly 
Review with the titles “Saturday Night in Arcady” and ‘The Midnight Baptism: 
A Study in Christianity.” 

©P. S. 

5P. 8. 

* P. 198. 

7 P. 205. 
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replaced by the “more consistent conclusion” that he felt “an 
austere artistic code” demanded.*® 

Hardy lamented the necessity for compromising with such 
demands, but he apparently bowed to the decrees of middle- 
class morality as his characters bowed to the fates he created for 
them. Indeed it seems not unlikely that his own entanglements 
with that baleful power determined the pattern for the tragedies 
of his characters—tragedies that would not have existed had 
their aims been lower or their wills stronger. Not only his novels 
but his critical utterances show the conflict in which he was 
involved. In a magazine article published in 1890 he stated his 
problem and pronounced judgment upon his own partial de- 
fection. ‘‘Even imagination is the slave of stolid circumstance.””® 
To escape popular criticism and financial ruin a writer must 
“belie his literary conscience .... by arranging a dénouement 


- which he knows to be indescribably unreal and meretricious, 


but dear to the Grundyist and subscriber. If the true artist ever 
weeps, it is probably then, when he first discovers the fearful 
price that he has to pay for the privilege of writing in the English 
language—no less a price than the complete extinction, in the 
mind of every mature and penetrating reader, of sympathetic 
belief in his personages.’® Perhapshe recanted later. Or perhaps 
it is just one of life’s little ironies that in his birthday speech in 
1912 he appealed to the “conscience and artistic honor of the 
literary craftsman” to avoid just the temptations to which he 
had yielded. “‘Deeper than the joy of .... ephemeral popular 
appreciation is the satisfaction which springs from good work. 
The writer must somehow be got to put an ideal before him, 
and to labor incessantly for at least some approximation of it.’’™ 


CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 





AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE 1750-1848 by Howard Mumford 
Jones. The University of North Carolina Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii, 615. 


An admirable book. Admirable but not perfect. Of these 
deficiencies and of the limits of his documentation Mr. H. M. 
Jones was the first to be conscious (Preface, p. ix). But the effort 
is there, an effort really moving because of the amount of 
labor, the organizing intelligence, the sense of Life which it 
betrays. In the jungle-like complexity of his subject (the com- 
parative intellectual history of two nations during a hundred 


® Preface to The Return of the N ative. 
* P. 204. 
” P, 205. 
uP. 200. 
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years) the author with a pioneer energy has opened paths and 
vistas and cleared the ground for the new construction he 
promises to us, to wit the study “‘of the American reception of 
French literature up to 1848.” This last problem was foremost 
in his mind but he soon realized that even to touch it it was 
necessary to know “the sum total of the relationships between 
the two countries.” To this thought we owe these 600 pages 
closely woven of strong and fine texture. 

In the house that Jones built there are two floors. Indeed 
the notes at the bottom of the pages are of an extraordinary 
richness and interest. Some of these notes are by themselves 
little chapters and suggest whole books. Our pioneer is at the 
same time a miner who knows the underground treasures. 

As a Frenchman I would not presume to appreciate Mr. 
Jones’s English. I only know that it is the kind of EnglishI 
like: clear, aerated and luminous, humorous without effort and 
witty without “pose.”” Mr. Jones, who knows how to work, knows 
how to smile. This bulky work is never heavy. It never de- 
generates into a catalog. Even the lists of names offer little 
halfway houses of humour. 

Mr. H. M. Jones divides his study into various parts: the rise 
of conflicting forces which have formed the American spirit, 
the French migration to America, the French language, the 
French social, artistic, religious and philosophical influences, 
the conflict of political forces during the period under consider- 
ation. In regard to this last chapter I should be tempted to find 
fault with our author for having forced upon himself this wander- 
ing from the rigorous chronological sequence. But I suppose he 
had good reasons for doing so. Let us indeed try to see how he 
could have done otherwise: The most natural order, it appears 
on the surface, would have been to divide his whole field into 
several periods: From 1750 to the War of Independence, from 
this to the French Revolution, from 1793 to 1812, from 1812 to 
1848. But one sees at a glance that setting in the same frame 
each one of these four successive periods would have meant a 
dreary monotony. Hence the order followed by Mr. Jones and 
which is a compromise between the logical and the chronological 
order was after all the best, even if it made necessary some 
repetitions as in the last chapter. I insist upon this because the 
problem of composition was one of the greatest difficulties of 
the subject and the way in which our author has solved it is one 
of his greatest merits. 

To come to the first of his sections, Mr. Jones regards as 
components of the American mind the three following elements: 
the cosmopolitan spirit, the spirit of the frontier, the middle class 
spirit (pp. 15-76). The famous term of Puritanism is cast over- 
board, as being too little adequate and specific. Indeed, ashe says, 
Puritanism might be nothing more than a manifestation of the 
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diffuse mystic anxiety of the 17th century (beginning really 
as we shall see later on with the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation). Nevertheless it seems to a foreign observer such as I 
am that the stubborn survival in America of this diffuse state 
of mind would be worthy of study. 

As far as literature is concerned Mr. Jones links one or several 
American writers with each one of these three forces: for the 
cosmopolitan spirit Edgar Allan Poe; for the frontier spirit, 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain; for the middle class spirit, 
the novel and the poetry of New England. Of course this is 
true only if one makes allowances for much overlapping and 
intermixing and if one considers only the dominant elements 
in the writers in question. 

The same reservation, the same necessity of keeping in 
account many shades of interlapping and blending apply to 
what Mr. Jones says about the geographical or regional in- 
carnations of the three forces. For instance, the mixing of the 
cosmopolitan and the pioneer spirit is still visible today in some 
parts of the former frontier such as Ohio to which New England 
immigrants thronged. 

For the middle class spirit, it seems to me that a distinction 
ought to be made: Cosmopolitan spirit and frontier spirit are 
at the same time more fluid and more dynamic than middle class 
spirit. The last one is more or less acted upon and kneaded by 
the cosmopolitan or by the frontier spirit. At the present time 
what truly comes to the fore in American policy is the frontier 
spirit solidified into middle class spirit. 

After a really original and penetrating study of the basic 
elements in question (pp. 15-76) Mr. Jones undertakes to show 
“what elements in a foreign culture, namely, that of the French, 
in proportion as their civilization was known and understood 
in America, were liked or disliked by our countrymen.” This 
leads him to study the personnel and distribution of French 
emigration (pp. 77-172), the explorers, the Huguenots, the 
Acadians, the settlers of Louisiana, the French travelers and 
emigrants during the American Revolution and, after it, the 
émigrés from France and Santo Domingo, the Girondins, the 
Royalist and Bonapartist exiles and the French in the Missis- 
sippi Basin north of New Orleans. It is impossible even to 
attempt a summary of these chapters which teem with facts 
and names. I shall limit myself to a few quotations: As for the 
Huguenots “It may well be doubted whether the total mi- 
gration exceeded 15,000 souls.”” But these souls were souls 
indeed and “it is safe to assume that no single body of aliens 
(i.e. non-English speaking people) has contributed more to 
American life.” (Pp. 102-103.) Truly this contribution was of 
a rather diffuse character and Chinard, who has sounded this 
current with great care in his Réfugiés huguenots en Amérique 
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ascribes to them a very slight literary activity. He observes 
that the Huguenot colonies have been more remarkable by their 
power of assimilation than by their power of persistency in 
their French atavism. This is equally true of the Huguenots in 
Prussia. At the other pole of the French immigration world we 
find New Orleans of which Mr. Jones writes (p. 123): “New 
Orleans in 1848 was the Paris of that (the plantation) system, 
the most European city in America where music, literature, art, 
manners, vice and business flourished. We shall find no more 
important cultural center in our investigations.” 

I wonder if our author might not have still further enriched 
his very substantial documentation by studying what has been 
written by Frenchmen at home concerning their expatriated 
brethren. One example: Victor Hugo in Le Rhin (Lettre II) 
describes for the year 1839 “une famille de pauvres paysans 
alsaciens” which he met on the road from Sézanne to Epernay 
and to which had been promised “des terres dans |’ Ohio.” 
They were very poor and very cheerful. And Victor Hugo 
meditates on their indifference at leaving the native soil “Je 
croyais la patrie plus profondément gravée dans l’homme. Cela 
leur est donc égal 4 ces gens de ne plus voir les mémes arbres?” 

Speaking of Alsatians I was surprised not to find any refer- 
ence to Oberlin, whose influence on American education has not 
been negligible. A very good college is named after him. 

Ina general way would not the Archives of the Cercle de la 
Librairie in Paris have afforded complementary material on the 
circulation of French books in America? Since I have picked an 
innocuous quarrel with our author I may as well ask him why 
he does not say anything of the literary productions of Girardin 
and Dufief, although he mentions their presence in the United 
States? Miss Edith Philips has studied (Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Romance Literature and Language, 1926) the writing of these 
two men. In the same way but for a later period ought not Mr. 
Jones have spoken of a man whom I suspect of having been a 
picturesque figure among the French emigrants of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century? He was quite a fireeater to 
judge by the tone of his productions and a very enthusiastic 
and congenial acquisition for the United States. I mean here a 
certain Eugéne A. Vail “citoyen des Etats Unis’ but most 
likely a French Israelite by birth who published in 1841 “De la 
littérature et des hommes de lettres des Etats Unis.”’ This 
Hebrew has been most shamelessly pillaged by the very catholic 
Viscount de Cheaubriand in the Mémoires d’ Outre Tombe. The 
story of this plagiat is told delightfully by Mr. Paul Hazard 
in the Revue de Littérature Comparée (January March 1928). A 
propos of Chateaubriand does not Mr. Jones dismiss too rapidly 
this solemn fibber? The Mémoires d’ Outre Tombe might have 
furnished more on the French personnel in America during the 
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authenticated stay of their author. For instance I was disap- 
pointed not to find in Mr. Jones’s book anything on that odd and 
charming fellow, Monsieur Viollet, who after having been the 
cook of Rochambeau had become dancing master of the Hurons 
and who directed with so much despotic grace the steps and the 
reverences of ‘‘Messieurs les Sauvages et Mesdames les Sauva- 
gesses.”” Even Chateaubriand could not invent Monsieur Violet! 
I miss Monsieur Violet. 


I do miss too, but more academically, some information on 
the Baron de Montesquieu, a grandson of the author of L’ Esprit 
des Lois, who traveled in America about 1780. Mr. Jones men- 
tions him (p. 137) but does not say anything of his writing. 
Now Sandburg in Abraham Lincoln (1. p. 234), quotes (but with- 
out ieee some keen observations, evidently taken from 
life, by a baron de Montesquieu. I am sure that the passage in 
question cannot refer to the elder Montesquieu. Did not the 
grandson of the great man write something on his impressions 
of America? 

In another order of ideas I wonder if Mr. Jones in a few 
strokes of his delicate pen, might not have traced for our delight 
(if not for our edification) the picture of a more colorful but at 
the same time more shady flight of French wanderers, I mean 
those forced by the expelling hand of the Law to migrate to the 
French colonies during the reigns of the Louis. The story of this 
picaresque exodus has never been written. It is too bad that 
it has not been written (although it might be worse if it had 
been)..... But we have an alluring glimpse of it in that im- 
mortal masterpiece of Manon Lescaut which ends so sadly with 
the poor Manon dying in the swampy solitudes of Louisiana... . 
Tell me in confidence, Mr. Jones, did not some Manons survive, 
did not some Des Grieux linger? 


Mr. Jones had the good idea of giving in a few crisp lines 
the substance of his main chapters. Thus on the question of the 
French language in American he concludes tersely (p. 216). 
“ ... The remarkable fact is not that so few Americans knew 
French; the remarkable fact is its wide diffusion in a Protestant, 
Anglo-Saxon culture.” Of course the diffusion of the manners 
and modes of a foreign people is not a mathematical function 
of the diffusion of the language of this people. But the obser- 
vation of Mr. Jones concerning the French language applies as 
well to the influence of France on the manners in America. 
“We can scarely question the indebtness of the American salon 
to that of France” (p. 289). Dancing, laces, dresses, per- 
fumes... . “all the accompaniments of frivolity,” that is what 
we French have given you Americans. ‘“The accompaniments,” 
mark the word, but not frivolityitself! This,as everybody knows, 
we have kept at home. 
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But there are other forms of art than dresses and laces and 
other forms of painting than decoration of ladies’ countenances. 
In his chapter Mr. Jones tells us that the number of French 
artists in America tended to increase in the opening years of 
the nineteenth century (p. 320). But “the great Houdon seems 
to have been sole and singular as French sculptor in America” 
(p. 309). On the other hand “the influence of French architec- 
ture upon the United States has been great and important” 
(p. 333). The same observation applies to music and especially 
to the new opera (p. 345). 

As for the French theater in America, Mr. Jones says that 
it still awaits its historian. He himself traces a very good sketch 
of it (pp. 345-349). The first adaptation from the French seems 
to have been The Widow of Malabar of David Humphreys played 
in the Southwark Theater in Philadelphia (1790) and the first 
French play given in America was the Mahomet of Voltaire, 
represented the 20th of December in Charleston. ‘Aside from 
New Orleans the great focus of French theatrical influence in 
the eighteenth century was Charleston.”” Concerning the French 
theater in America it seems to me that Mr. Jones might have 
found interesting information in the book of Léon Beauvallet 
on Rachel et le Nouveau Monde, Paris, 1856. Of course the 
voyage of the famous actress to the United States is posterior 
to the period covered by Mr. Jones. But the account of Beau- 
vallet provides us with many traits of the cosmopolitan land- 
scape of America at a period shortly after 1848. Especially the 
degree of knowledge of French in the American audiences of this 
generation is shrewdly gauged by Beauvallet, who was one of 
the players of Rachel’s company. The trip was a financial failure. 

The second half of Mr. Jones’s work is dedicated to the 
religious, philosophical, pedagogical and political French in- 
fluences. Our author notes with a legitimate surprise ‘“‘how little 
attention the absorbing subject of American religion has re- 
ceived.” (For the modern aspect of the question let me point 
to the little known but remarkable essay of the lamented Henry 
Bargy La Religion dans la Société aux Etats Unis, Paris, 1902). 
Mr. Jones gives us a penetrating study of the French action and 
the American reaction in matters religious from 1750 to 1848 
(pp. 350-448). One may say that in this field, there were between 
America and France two lines of concordance and two lines of 
divergence. Indeed on one hand there was concordance between 
the cosmopolitan spirit and French theological literature. Later 
on there was concordance between the French Encyclopedism 
and the American Lockianism. On the other hand, there was a 
divergence of an equally double nature from French Romanism 
and from French Infidelity. For this mistrust the congenial 
sympathy between French Calvinism and French Protestantism 
could not make up, since French Calvinism had been carried to 
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America by Huguenots and réfugiés who had very little reason 
for being French patriots. The play of these actions and re- 
actions is extremely complex but Mr. Jones has succeeded in 
presenting it with a rare lucidity. From his study it appears 
among other things that the Cosmopolitan spirit accounts for 
the spreading of French Calvinism as well as of French Infidelity. 
As for the frontier spirit it is responsible for these so curious 
(and for a Frenchman so strangely archaic) revivals which are 
a violent regression from Cosmopolitan scepticism and from 
Cosmopolitan Calvinism too since they are tinged with a mysti- 
cism really foreign to the Calvinistic spirit. A propos of American 
Calvinism M. Jones has a most penetrating observation. He 
sees in this religious attitude and in the so-called Puritanism 
not a unique American institution but a survival of a great 
moral and metaphysical problem stated by the Renaissance 
in the XVIth Century. Indeed, the main spiritual debate of the 
Renaissance and of the Puritan conscience as well is after all 
to decide whether human nature can be trusted (p. 353). For 
me this is a very illuminating view. I even wonder if that most 
modern and apparently most mechanistic American Psychology 
labeled Behaviorism is not to some extent an unconscious re- 
vival of the Calvinistic theory of human nature. Would this 
account for the sectarian character that one observes in the 
tone of the Behaviorists? Oh! how right is Mr. Jones when he 
says that the problem of American religion is absorbing! 

In a spirited conclusion to this section (pp. 447-448) our 
author shows how France in public American opinion has been, 
if I may say so, pinched between her Romanists and her Infidels. 
From that compression only a distorted image of France could 
result. This distortion “affects the whole problem of intellectual 
exchange between France and the United States in the nine- 
teenth Century.” It affects still today the political relations 
of both countries. This religious bias “is more than another 
instance of human folly” says Mr. Jones, who does not mince 
words and whom I don’t like the less for it. 

For the historian of literature an interesting fact is the success 
of Fénelon and his mystic Egeria, Madame Guyon, in America 
in the year 1830. The catholicism of Fénelon did not disturb 
the protestants of The Christian Examiner and the mysticism 
of Madame Guyon found an indulgent observer in the Christian 
Review (pp. 439-440). Since we are then (1830) in the full 
summer of Romanticism, this success would be an argument in 
favor of the masterly theory of Seillitre who sees in Fénelon and 
Madame Guyon forerunners of Romanticism. 

After the religious influences Mr. Jones studies the philoso- 
phical ones. It is not easy to distinguish between them and this 
difficulty may account for a slight wavering in the composition 
of Mr. Jones’s chapter XIIIth on French Philosophical and 
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Educational Influences, part of which logically belongs to the 
preceding chapters on French religion. This is not a quarrel 
I have with our author but a recognition of the difficulties of 
composition he had to contend with. For instance the influence 
of such French writers as Montesquieu and Rousseau borders 
on all the domains of American activity, religious, philosophical 
and political. Even outside of their philosophical influence 
Montesquieu and Rousseau have left their imprint on the 
Ecclesiastic system of American Protestantism (p. 390): the 
contract theory of government, the doctrine of separation of 
powers, the ideal of the consent of the governed. (This is quoted 
by Mr. Jones from Humphrey’s Nationalism and Religion). 

As to Montesquieu, his influence and the part he plays in the 
shaping of the American constitution and in the ideas of Jefferson 
are still mooted questions although a giant step has been taken 
toward the solution of the problem by Chinard and Fay. Mr. 
Jones thinks that Montesquieu had more diffuse action on the 
American Revolution in general than positive action in the 
elaboration of the Constitution. In the Constitution our author 
sees a conservative and even anti-revolutionary effort of check 
and balance (p. 528). 

In the same way the authentic history of Rousseau’s vogue 
in America has yet to be written. Mr. Jones thinks that the 
influence of Jean-Jacques on colonial political theory was 
negligible (p. 369 n. 51). But he cannot help reminding us with 
Fay that “when the Declaration of Independence was being 
debated and signed, an edition of extracts of Rousseau had just 
appeared in Philadelphia” (ibid.). One would like to know 
more about the first appearance of Rousseau’s works in America, 
their sale, etc. It is interesting to note as probably one of the 
earliest symptoms the presentation of ‘‘Rousseau on Education” 
at Harvard by Andrew Eliot in 1774 (p. 476 n. 141a.). 

At a later period the transcendentalists and unitarians under- 
went the influence of Cousin, Gérando and Jouffroy. In French 
Eclecticism there was something at the same time mystical 
and practical which was well made to attract the congenial 
attention of the transcendentalist unitarian group (p. 463). 
And what about Pragmatism? Is it not to some extent an after- 
math of Eclecticism? But this was outside the chronological 
limits of Mr. Jones’s study. 

In educational matters the French influence exerted itself 
expecially on the cosmopolitan and academic forms of Pedagogy. 
In America the Universities which embody the Cosmopolitan 
spirit preceded by a wide margin of years the common schools. 
The democratic system of education in America is a late mani- 
festation (p. 473). Horace Mann in the year 1830 was the real 
founder of it. But here my curiosity would like to have been 
satisfied in regard to possible action on Horace Mann of such 
Frenchmen as Montaigne, Rousseau, Lakanal, Oberlin and in 
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a general way of the pedagogical creations of the French Con- 
vention. 

The conclusions that Mr. Jones gives us in his chapters 
concerning the philosophical and pedagogical French influences 
are full of meaning (p. 487): The Americans have opened their 
minds to the French ideas precisely at the time when these ideas 
were in the greatest state of fluidity and confusion. This para- 
doxical fact is accounted for by the historical circumstances 
which made for a direct contact between the two nations. And 
conversely it is precisely when French ideas acquire their 
greatest cohesion in France that they have the least action in 
America. This was because in that period (say between 1815 
and 1848) political and historical events account for this cultural 
disaffection. Neither Comte nor Fourier had on the North 
American mind the action that one might have expected. 
Comte had his revenge in South America especially in Brazil 
where Positivism has become a kind of State Religion. 

If one should try to schematize in a gross formula the play of 
French influences in the period studied by our author one might 
say this: Until the so to speak physical contact due to the 
War of Independence, American opinion and feeling towards 
France is English. During the American Revolution and up to 
the dawn of the French Revolution it is American-French. 
After the Terror it is English again. After 1815 it is American 
and the pioneer spirit and its proud isolation came to the fore. 
It is the spirit that dominates today (after the brief revival of 
the Cosmopolitan and American-French spirit during the World 
War.) In the main French influence has been especially marked 
in the field of social manners. 

The final conclusion of Mr. Jones is that “the great obstacle 
to a sympathetic reception of things French by the Americans 
has been... .a sense of religious difference. This sense of re- 
ligious difference carries with it a suspicion of French morality, 
of French infidelity, and of French catholicism. Weakest in the 
concluding quarter of the eighteenth century when both coun- 
tries were dominated by a movement of tolerance and even of 
scepticism, this sense of difference is yet always present and is 
basic to an understanding of the American attitude. .... And 
yet ....it remains true that no continental nation until the 
rise of German influence has possessed the social prestige of 
France..... ” (p. 569, 572.) 

We may look forward with eager confidence to the second 
book that Mr. Jones promises us in his Preface. The present 
work written by way of an Introduction is in itself illuminating 
not only on its specific subject but on the whole genesis of the 
American mind. It is the book of a man who combines the 
energy of the pioneer with the wide and generous soaring of the 
Cosmopolitan spirit. 

Louis Cons 
University of Illinots 
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A DICTIONARY OF SUPERSTITIONS AND MytHotocy. By Biren 
Bonnerjea. London: Folk Press, (1928). Pp. 320. 15s. 


There exists in English no index to folk belief and practise 
which will in any way correspond to the Danish Bidrag til en 
Ordbog over jyske Almuesmdl (1886-1914) by H. P. Feilberg, or 
to the excellent German work which is now being published 
under the editorship of E. Hoffman-Kreyer and H. Bachtold- 
Staubli, the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens (1927, 
ff.). A reference work such as Dr. Bonnerjea’s modest octavo 
volume might therefore be welcomed, especially by the younger 
scholars of England and America. 

Unfortunately, however, the value of the Dictionary of 
Superstitions and Mythology is greatly mimimized by a number 
of faults. Errors are frequent. Bacchus, for example, is called 
the prototype of Dionysius (p. 31) and the “Witches of Endor”’ 
are described as “the three supernatural beings who appeared 
to Macbeth” (p. 90). Frequently, too, Dr. Bonnerjea omits the 
most important or the most interesting fact concerning a myth 
or superstition. The golem, that romantic creature of sixteenth 
century Jewish legend, for instance, is merely defined as “every- 
thing which is in a state of incompletion” (p. 111). This is, to 
be sure, the primary meaning of the word, but in folklore the 
golem is the clay or wooden man which, infused with life, served 
the rabbi who was its maker and master (Jewish Encyc., VI, 37). 

These defects could be condoned if authorities had been 
cited with a sufficient degree of fullness to permit easy recti- 
fication of the errors. In his preface (p.5) Dr. Bonnerjea prom- 
ises that references will be given under every heading except 
when the subject is “too well-known” or when the super- 
stitions were collected by himself and no printed sources are 
available. In his Dictionary, however, he frequently, without 
the support of authorities, makes statements concerning facts 
which are neither well-known nor unmentioned in easily 
accessible printed sources. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Bonnerjea was forced to omit 
a large part of the material which he had collected (p. 5), 
but on the other hand, had he made his definitions more concise 
he could have improved the style of his book and incorporated 
into it much of this information. Further, he has included sub- 
jects which lie outside the scope of his work. Why, for instance, 
should a discussion of Father Mathew, “the well-known Apostle 
of Temperance” (p. 162) be introduced into a dictionary of 
superstitions. 

The headings are often very unusual but a fairly complete 
system of cross references minimizes the inconveniences which 
might arise from them. Finally, although the typography is 
good, the proof-reading is often faulty. 
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The defects, then, of this dictionary are numerous. Fortu- 
nately, however, although they diminish, they do not destroy 
its value as a guide. The reviewer, for example, was able with 
its help in a few minutes to discover additional material relating 
to several problems in which he was interested. One especially 
noteworthy feature of the book, it may be added, is its collection 
of popular beliefs garnered from modern fiction. Used with 
caution, Dr. Bonnerjea’s Dictionary of Superstitions and M ythol- 
ogy may prove of service to students of folklore. 


EpwIn E.iott WILLOUGHBY 
The Newberry Library 





DanTeE’s CONCEPTION oF JusTICE. By Allan H. Gilbert, Duke 
University Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1925. X-+-244 
Pp- 

This book has two principal divisions :1) the reconstruction 
of the elements of the treatise on justice that Dante intended 
to include in the Convivio, and 2) the analysis of the 
Divine Comedy in its relation to justice. The first division 
contains the substance of the commentary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the fifth book of Aristotle’s Ethics, together 
with references to Aristotle himself, to the De Monarchia, 
the Convivio, etc. The author concludes, with much 
reason, that Dante was so familiar, through St. Thomas, with 
Aristotelian conceptions of justice that he was able to use 
them freely. After his detailed analysis of the Divine Com- 
edy as a poem of justice Professor Gilbert argues that in the 
Inferno souls are undergoing deserved punishment; in the 
Purgatorio they are compensating for their excesses and 
defects; and in the Paradiso, blessedness depends not on 
the quality of natural endowment, but on the use made of it. 
He urges that Dante does not find the world unjust, but thinks 
that man may undergo severe discipline with confidence. 

The reviewer does not believe that this volume has con- 
tributed anything really new. Indeed, in the vast mass of Dante 
publications, who would expect new discoveries? Professor 
Gilbert has assembled logically, and enriched with further 
examples, some relations already in large part treated by com- 
mentators. For reading purposes, the first part of the volume 
might have been condensed to one chapter or made into an 
article. The second part would be clarified by some sort of 
tabular form, or at least by a freer use of sub-headings. 


University of Illinois Joun Van HoRNE 
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ORTNAMNEN I GOTEBORGS OCH BonusLAN. II. ORTNAMNEN PA 
GéTeBorGs Staps OmrApre. ANDRA Harter. Pp. 129. 
Géteborg, 1927. 


This work on Gothenberg and Bohuslin placenames con- 
tinues the volume dealing with the names of the city of Gothen- 
burg and environs. It is published by the Institute for the study 
of placenames and dialects at Gothenburg College, and the 
Secretary Dr. Hj. Lindroth is apparently the Editor also of 
the present issue. Of the large first volume we published a 
review in this Journal, XXV, pp. 251-254, where the work of 
this Institute was discussed. The names included in the present 
study are those of the region south of the Géta River which 
was incorporated with the city in 1883-1922; the volume will be 
completed by a third number on nature names, and the Intro- 
duction to the whole volume. Most of the names here are fairly 
plain, but a real problem is offered by the name Kallebdck. 
There is the form Kattlebeck of date 1550; otherwise all forms 
show -/l-, also the one for 1496. The editor is probably right 
that the name is originally Kaélobek, ‘Kettlebrook,’ a brook 
that coursed over many kettle-like depressions; and is not 
originally ‘Coldbrook.’ But as # has not changed to // in the 
dialect of the region in question, the Editor is apparently 
obliged to assume influence of a neighboring dialect. But 
possibly popular etymology is responsible for the change to 
Kallebeck at a time when the meaning of Kaélebeck was no longer 


clear. 
G. Bee 





ALTENGLISCHES LESEBUCH FUR ANFANGER. Von Max Forster. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Heidelberg, 1928. Pp. 10-69. 
As compared with the 1913 edition only slight changes have 

been made and they are essentially additions to the Glossary; 

this comprises pp. 35-69 of the volume, and is exceptionally 
good. The Editor views the study of Old English as a bridge 
between German and the study of modern English, and the 
comparative aspects of the study are kept to the fore through 
out. There are no notes, but corresponding material is often 
found in the glossary. The literary apparatus accompanying 
each selection is very full. Especially to be commended is the 
historical point of view in the arrangement of the texts, which 
begin with a page from the Epinal Glossary. The last selection 
is that of “Daniel in der Lowengrube,”’ 1125; in the comments 
upon this we learn that Professor Férster is engaged upon an 
edition of Spdtaltenglische Texten aus der Vesp. D XIV. I hope 
this may appear before long. 

The present volume appears as the [Vth of the Readers 
series of the ““Germanische Bibliothek.” 

G. ‘2. F. 
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KRITISCHE ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DES AGS. INTERLINEAR- 
PsatTerS. Von Otto Heinzel. Palaestra 151. Leipzig, 1926. 
Pp. 119. 

A brief introductory chapter on the MSS. and earlier investi- 
gations is followed by a historical-critical edition of twelve 
psalms and the hymn: Miclad sawul min dryhten. The study of 
the received texts and an attempt to fix the relationship of the 
twelve MSS. is made in Ch. III. The very weighty concluding 
chapters deal with the grammatical critique of the received texts 
(IV), and the “‘Geographie der Wortwahl” (V). In the former 
the Anglian dialect of the Vespasian Psalter is shown very clearly 
(hence as Biilbring in 1902 in his Alte. Elementarbuch: ‘‘frih- 
mercisch”’). M. Heinzel, indeed, concludes: ‘‘es ist daher kein 
Anlass, den Urglossator des Ps. siidlicher anzusetzen als den 
der Farmanglosse R. und Farman lebte bekanntlich im West- 
Riding von Yorkshire (p. 113). Also as regards the date the 
author regards his investigation as having shown that the 
“‘Urentstehung”’ of the Psalter goes back to the VIIIth century. 
And there is good evidence for this dating. a '* 

> me We 





Tysk SyNTAx For STUDERENDE 0G L2RERE. Av Hjalmar Falk. 

Oslo, 1927. Pp. 117. 

The present book on German syntax differs from that pub- 
lished in 1914 by the Student Council under the title Det tyske 
sprogs syntax efter prof. Falks manuskript in that it is more 
elementary (here noted from the Forord, as I have not had access 
to this earlier volume). The former presupposed a good knowl- 
edge of Old High and Middle High German and presented the 
subject historically. Such a knowledge of German is now re- 
quired in Oslo University only of those who are majoring in 
German. The present book has been prepared for other students 
and the course in it is required of them; the historical back- 
ground is here the German classicists. The presentation limits 
itself to that which is characteristic of German as compared with 
Norwegian. There is in the Forord a special acknowledgement 
paid to Curme’s Grammar of the German Language, from which 
numerous citations of usage have been taken. The treatment is 
brief, clear, and in every way excellent. It would seem that Nor- 
wegian-American colleges might be glad to consider this book 
for adoption to be used with second year classes in German, or 
even, perhaps, with first year classes. The publisher is H. 
Aschehoug & Co. 

G. T. F 











The “Literarische Verein Stuttgart” 


% was founded in the year 1839 as a Society of 
Bibliophiles of a scientific description. Its task 
is the reprinting of texts of valuable manu- 
scripts or older works belonging to the sphere 
of the Germanic and Romance tongues, chiefly 
of the 13th to 16th centuries, which have never 
been printed or have long been off the market. 
The Society has as codperators the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Germanic and 
Romance languages, including: 


Bartsch, Bolte, Ehrismann, Gddecke, 


Holland, v. Keller, Massmann, Menzel, 
: 


Michelant, Pfeiffer, Schmeller, Simrock, 
Steinhausen, Wackernagel, Waitz, Wat- 
tenbach, Zarncke, and others. 


Many numbers of the collection were long out 
of print, several had even become extreme 
rarities. To these belong for instance the com- 
plete works of Hans Sachs, Georg Wickram, 
Grimmelshausen, Andreas Gryphius, also the 
Zimmerische Chronik, the Fastnachtsspiele aus 
dem 15. Jahrhundert, the Erste deutsche Bibel, 
the Carmina Burana, the Briefe der Liselotte, 
Ayrer’s Dramas, and the Faust book by Wid- 
mann, 


In 1914 I bought the remaining stock of the 
whole library and during a period of two years 
have had reprinted the twenty-seven volumes 
which were out of print. 


The complete series, volume 1 to 271, costs 
now 
for volumes bound in half-cloth. .Rmk. 6475.— 
for sewn volumes 


Of these 271 volumes each publication can be 
supplied in sewn state separately. A special 
catalogue can be supplied free of charge. Since 
1925 the Society has had four new volumes 
published. Members can acquire all volumes 
at a reduced price. Membership fee Rmk. 20.— 
annually. 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 
LEIPZIG CI—KONIGSTRASSE 29 





